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of The Penn Mutual. 





Since the first American air voyage, many men have 
risen high, starting from this same historic spot. Under- 
writers interested in moving upward have taken advan- 
tage of intensive educational and training programs 
designed to equip them for all phases of successful 
selling—from advanced underwriting to estate planning 
and pension and profit-sharing plans. Whether they 
prefer to stay in direct sales work, or are more interested 
in sales supervision, management or General Agency 
work, they get full encouragement at The Penn Mutual. 


That is because we firmly believe that Penn Mutual 


opportunities should go to Penn Mutual men. We recog- 


Back of Your 
I di ‘ . B 

— nize the fact that the success of the Penn Mutual man 
PENN MUTUAL is Our success 







and that his future is our future. 


The first air voyage in Ame ‘ica 
was made in 1793 from the and 
now occupied by the home o fice 
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James H. JARRELL, PRESIDENT 
OLD REPUBLIC 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 













Make your break, instead of wait- 


ing for it. Share a bright future with 





us. We are admitted in all states and 
offer a complete portfolio of poli- 


cies. If you are established and ready 


WE PARTICULARLY WISH /0 
strengthen our agency 
representation in Newark, 
Birmingham, Cleveland, Detroit, 


Republic Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Milwaukee and 
Minneapolis. 


for your own general agency, write 


Superintendent of Agencies, Old 





307 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago 1, IIlinois. 
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Old Republic 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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CENTURY’S 
INSURED SAVINGS THRIFT PLAN 


And HIGHLY COMPETITIVE 


Whole Life Policies 


— together with our new Manager’s Contract and 
Agent’s Financing Plan are paving the way for 
CENTURY Managers and Agents to “Earn a Fortune”. 


IN OUR 20th YEAR-- 


— we exceeded $100,000,000.00 in 
force ... Assets, $15,555,506 . . . 
Capital and Surplus, $1,351,000 .. . 
— Over $9,000,000 paid to Policyholders 
wen since organization. 





INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


CENTURY LIFE BLDG. FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


W. J. LAIDLAW, SR. W. J. LAIDLAW, JR. 
Chairman of the Board President 








Any way you figure it! 
YOUR experience 
points YOUR way to PROFITS! 


Experienced Agents & General Agents 
WANTED FOR: 


OUR SPECIAL PROFIT SHARING 
POLICIES 

Investigate, Compare, Add up the 

benefits: 








e Policy Holders and 


Select Territory: Other Leads 
CALIFORNIA e Top First Year 
COLORADO ae 
AHO ar Commissions and bonus 
NEBRASKA NEVADA 
enw Meco e Vested Renewals 
OREGON lal i el 
SOUTH DAKOTA = ee 9 Pee oh ms 
TEXAS and other policies 
WASHINGTON , 
WYOMING e Paying 4% Compound 
Inierest on Dividend 
In 29th year 








Capital and Surplus Accumulations 


over $2,433,000 
$116.61 Assets to 








$100.00 Liabilities BANKERS UNION 

a LIFE INSURANCE 
Write to: COMPANY 

Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 1300 Grant Street * Denver, Celerade 


Agency Vice-President 

















life sales 


Exclusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and reinsurance 
acquired. 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 
TOTAL INSURANCE 


%o Change 














m 
Month 1956 1957 1958 1957-1958 
January... 22.6: $3,774 $4,402 $5,513 +25%, 
February ....... 3,738 5,139 4,959 —4%, 
nS RS Si hoes 4,650 5,734 5,784 +1% 
ME ee 4,244 6,186 5,565 —10% 
OR sx xnieria ees 4,603 6,360 5,462 —14%, 
De. sdeuhsane 4,402 5,584 sa. —% 
De TCE Coe 4,307 5,385 5,196 4Y, 
i, SO 4,601 5,063 5,086 0% 
September ..... 4,195 4,689 5.056 +8% 
Geteeet 622%. 4,856 6,126 5,504 —Il0% 
November ...... 4,805 5,221 5,221 0% 
December ...... 7,138 6,837 7,013 +3% 
| a ne ceae $55,313 $66,726 $65,521 —2%, 
TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
SORUMY .cc20es. $2,496 $3,228 $3,503 +9% 
February ....... 2,653 3,285 3,527 +7%, 
_ ae 3,076 4,017 3,939 —2% 
Sere 2,913 3,923 4,050 +3% 
US Saas 3,063 4,073 3,934 —3% 
ME 66 F asec ace 2,966 3,767 3,882 +3% 
ME, 3 cind.s cad as 2,891 3,796 4.129 +9% 
(  Derere ree 2,923 3,767 3,738 —l%, 
September ..... 2.698 3,488 3912 +12% 
October ....... 3,350 4,067 4,245 +44, 
November ...... 3,451 3,926 3,991 +2%, 
December ...... 3,895 4,298 4,501 +5% 
WOES oe keen $36,375 $45,635 $47,351 +4%, 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
Ce ee $453 $506 $464 —8%, 
February ....... 529 544 496 —9Y, 
pee 592 600 550 —8%, 
Rae 531 676 544 —20% 
Ce, REST CAE 602 650 595 —8y, 
WME Vika de oe Med 558 571 559 —2%, 
St eae edie 521 540 530 —2% 
a ee ee 545 556 548 —I% 
September ..... 544 555 557 0% 
Ochre -=.51 265 569 567 579 +2% 
November ...... 531 509 588 +167, 
December ...... 556 492 499 +1% 
or ee $6,531 $6,766 $6,509 —4%, 
TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 
January ........ $825 $668 $1,546 +131% 
February ....... 556 1,310 936 —29% 
en a Pe Pe 982 1,117 1,295 +16% 
iS ARRAS 800 1,587 971 —39% 
a 938 1,637 933 —43% 
SE Wikies ras eon 878 1,246 721 —42% 
MN gulics oad 895 1,049 537 —49% 
August ......... 1,133 740 800 +8% 
September ..... 953 646 587 -—9 , 
October ....... 937 1,492 680 —54%, 
November ...... 823 786 642 —i8% 
December ...... 2,687 2,047 2,013 —2%o 
ee eee $12,407 $14,325 $li.661 —I9% 


Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of Life 


Insurance. 


Figures exclude credit life insurance. 
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The Life Stock Index contains the stocks of 30 life insurance com- 
panies, and the base period 1941-1943 is equal to 10. 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


Lite Companies 





41 42 43 44 45 4% 


life stock index 




















LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 


ARE THERE still fortunes to be 
made from life insurance stocks? In the 
past this field of investment has been 
tremendously profitable for some astute 
investors. We have just prepared a new 
report which comes to some conclusions 
which may be interesting to you. It’s 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 

134.7 «= 1585) s1474 144.09 free. Just write or phone: 

137.1 161.7 142.7 ~=— 1423 

137.4 168.1 1425 1426 

142.1 149.6 148.2 142.3 LIFE STOCK DEPT. 

148.0 148.7 156.9 1462 

172.4 1534 1545 147.8 + C 
181.2 1602 1623 159.2 W 

171.8 1505 1535 160.9 M. H. TEGTMEYER & CO. 
1662 1362 149.7 163.0 v5 

1624 1426 1347 170.7 Investment Securities 

166.6 1405 138.9 187.28 

SS = = = 39 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 






insurance stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 


1959 Senge Bid Price 
High ow 1/30/59 


MR: 5 > on sbe cadbabacia ces se+a55-0 heen 268 
enemas ONUON EIUD (icc cess ccctcccascbescce 12% 
I an ook snc ceanseee onehinee 28'/4 
Business Men's Assurance .......................4-- 43'/, 
California-Western States Life ..................... 119 
Columbian National Life ...................-...20. 147 
Commonwealth Life (Louisville) .................... 29 
Connecticut General Life ...................0-.0005 373 
IID acc sxis0 nsec ccestccethbannns 187 
MR ice Saale 50k aca ids 20s o sdvainnd eeamieers 84!/, 
Government Employees Life .................--....5 165 
ae WE Gach ch akhstendecet ondanies esituewesneasskuon 30'f, 
merereey Semmens Cle scssc.....0'c.sscvenedcsens 92%, 
NE UII og REPNI ing baie ws oars ince cdeusexabe 1,660 
ert UMMIRRMROMIID 5305 b5sc 2s. scncecndsecscons 56 
ee ee So LEE Ss cinmuan donde dleesaiss 26'/, 
Life Insurance ERE of ESS RES a RE 62'/2 
Ny RR Rae nners 256 
NG, IN EMO ia c Sais bn o's cise ese ckuwasdas 58'/, 
MN 0G SEV oS odag's sos cee tsdawesaas 69 
SMonehnte M Mectdes ..........csccsgee es. ccsces 126 
North American Life (Chicago) .................-. 21 
Philadelphia National Life ...................-ee0e5 85: 
UR NNN MN oi... cccnscocccnsedsccesces 79 
Nh 6 EE ov eas pecW'o ca aSwitnesevcasdbod 136 
tO kt ss Saicn gl, 004 Yo sSadas nn chaness 147 
VOUT EE i oc LS ockpausiecorkbcowhscadenesiesas lol, 
SrteG MIE BMD dae oSicks cpaencenssanssnsess 51, 
ett oe sac No sais vis San Buy seeneaee 45 


a) Adjusted for 
¢) Adjusted for 4' 





Ht Adjusted for 2!/, 
Adjusted for | 
) Adjusted for 2!/, 












stock dividend. _ 


b) Adjusted for 334% stock dividend 


stock dividend and 2 for | split. 


d) Adjusted for 5% stock dividend. 


stock dividend. 


f) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend. 


stock dividend. 


‘or 7 stock dividend. 


stock dividend. 
stock dividend. 
for | split, 


For March, 1959 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE TELETYPE 
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“a mean a more productive South 
87'/2 87'/2 : 

1,570 1,610 New fibers have brought dramatic 

pt soa developments in the field of textiles—wrinkle- 
2" ay" proof garments, clothes that require no 

0 “” ironing, new hues and textures, 

ad « longer wear. Today, 52 per cent of the nation’s 
ary " textile production is situated in the South. 
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REGION SINCE 1891 
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company developments 


ALABAMA Licensed 

Farmers National Life Ins. Co., of Alabama Montgomery, Ala. 

Senior Age Life & Hospitalization Ins. Co. ........ Phenix City, Ala. 

Valley State Life Insurance Company Cullman, Ala. 
Converted to Legal Reserve 

Adams Life Insurance Company of America 

Admitted 
Peoples Protective Life Insurance Company 


ARKANSAS Licensed 
Child Security Life Insurance Company Little Rock, Ark. 
Christian Foundation Life Insurance Co. .......... Little Rock, Ark. 
Howard Busial & Life Insurance Company Blytheville, Ark. 
Southland Security Life Insurance Company Little Rock, Ark. 
Admitted 
Security American Life Insurance Company 
Transport Life Insurance Company 


Clayton, Ala. 


Jackson, Tenn. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Texas 


CALIFORNIA Admitted 
Investors Syndicate Life Ins. & Annuity Co. ..... Minneapolis, Minn. 
Knights Life Insurance Co. of America Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COLORADO Admitted 
American Buyers Life Insurance Co. ...........0000- Phoenix, Ariz. 
Knights Life Insurance Co. of America Wilmington, Del. 


DELAWARE Licensed 


Central Penn Life Insurance Company 


FLORIDA Admitted 
American Travelers Life Insurance Co. .......... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Confederation Life Association Toronto, Canada 
Eastern Life Insurance Co. of New York New York, N. Y. 
Empire State Mutual Life Insurance Co. ........ Jamestown, N. Y. 
Examined 
Seaboard Life Insurance Co. of America 


GEORGIA 


Wilmington, Del. 


Miami, Fla. 


Licensed 


Farmers National Life Insurance Co., .............06- Atlanta, Ga. 
First of Georgia Credit Life Co. ......... cece eens Augusta, Ga. 


ILLINOIS Admitted 


Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance Co. .......... Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Seattle, Wash. 


General Life Company of America 


FOR RESERVATIONS 
JACKSON 6-644] 


CONTACT K.W. NEWMAN, MANAGER 


Time Insurance Company ...............-. 
Unity Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New York 


IOWA Admitted 
Manufacturers Life Insurance Co. ... 


KENTUCKY Admitted 


National Security Life Insurance Co. .. 


MICHIGAN Admitted 


American Republic Insurance Company ....... 


MISSISSIPPI Licensed 
Columbus National Insurance Company 
Admitted 


Alabama National Life Insurance Co. ......... 


American Foundation Life Insurance Co. .. 
American General Life Insurance Co. .. 
Audubon Life Insurance Company 

Empire Life Insurance Co. of America 
Globe Life & Accident Insurance Co. .. 
Great Southwest Life Insurance Co. .. 


Independent Life & Accident Insurance Co. i it 


International Fidelity Insurance Company 
Loyal American Life Insurance Company . 
National American Life Insurance Co. 
Peoples-Home Life Ins. Co. of Indiana 
Southern United Life Insurance Company 
Stuyvesant Life Insurance Company 


.......Milwaukee, Wis, 


Syracuse, N. Y, 


....Toronto, Canada 


Indianapolis, Ind, 


..Des Moines, la. 


Jackson, Miss. 


.....Bessemer, Ala. 


ir fae Little Rock, Ark. 


. . Houston, Texas 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
By Dallas, Texas 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Dallas, Texas 
......+.Mobile, Ala. 
. Baton Rouge, La. 
Frankfort, Ind. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Allentown, Pa. 


Texas Continental Life Insurance Co. .......... San Antonio, Texas 
Trans-American Life Insurance Company ........Fort Worth, Texas 
Union National Life Insurance Co. ............ Baton Rouge, La. 
United Security Life Insurance Co. .............. Baton Rouge, La. 


Western & Southern Life Insurance Co. ..... 


Merged 
Columbus National Insurance Company 
Confederate General Life Insurance Co. .... 


State Life, Health & Accident Ins. Co. ..... 


MISSOURI Admitted 


Allstate Life Insurance Company 


Crusader Life Insurance Company, Inc. ..... 


Reinsured 
Mutual Savings Life Insurance Company 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 


Employers Life Insurance Co. of America .... 


National Life Assurance Co. of Canada 


NEW YORK Licensed 
Gotham Life Insurance Co. of New York 
Standard Security Life Ins. Co. of New York 

Accredited Reinsurer 
Protective Life Insurance Company ....... 


NORTH CAROLINA Examined 


Life Insurance Co. of North Carolina .. ... 


OHIO Admitted 
American Life Insurance Co. of New York 
Valley Forge Life Insurance Company, ... 

Merged 
Dunbar Life Insurance Company 


PENNSYLVANIA Examined 
Abco Life Insurance Company . 

Atlantic Life & Accident Insurance Co. ... 
Catholic Slovak Brotherhood 

Life Insurance Co. of North America 
Mercantile Life Insurance Company ... 
Pilgrim Life Insurance Company ... 
Quaker City Life Insurance Company 
Stuyvesant Life Insurance Company .... 
Universal Life Insurance Company .... 


RHODE ISLAND Admitted 
Employers’ Life Insurance Co. of America 
Peoples-Home Life Ins. Co. of Indiana ... 


TENNESSEE Admitted 


Allied Security Insurance Company, .. 


UTAH Admitted 
Intercoast Mutual Life Insurance Co. . 
Knights Life Insurance Co. of America 
Pacific Fidelity Life Insurance Co. ..... 


VERMONT Admitted 
Horace Mann Life Insurance Company 
Old Security Life Insurance Company 


.....Cincinnati, Ohio 
Jackson, Miss. 


wee Greenville, Miss. 
SGpeiia Gulfport, Miss. 


Skokie, Ill, 
....Kansas City, Kans. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


...+..+Boston, Mass. 
Toronto, Canada 


New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


....+..Birmingham, Ale. 


Lives das. cee, 6. ©. 


New York, N. Y. 
Reading, Pa. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


....Philadelphia 
. . Philadelphia 


....Philadelphia 
.. .Philadelphia 
....Philadelphia 
. . Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 

. Philadelphia 


Wilmington, 
eee. Prankfort, 


.. Spartanburg, S.C. & 


... Sacramento, Calif. 
.... Wilmington, Del. 
.... Los Angeles, Calif. 


Springfield, ll. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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VIRGINIA 


Peoples-Home Life Ins. Co. of Indiana 


Admitted 


N.Y. | Peoples-Home Life Ins. Co. of Indiana ............ Frankfort, Ind. 
F Piedmont Life Insurance Company .................. Atlanta, Ga. 
United Security Life Company ..............---- Des Moines,lowa 
node WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 
Employers’ Life Insurance Co. of America .......... Boston, Mass. 
Peoples-Home Life Ins. Co. of Indiana ............ Frankfort, Ind. 
Ind, Republic United Life Insurance Company .......... Richmond, Va. 
United America Insurance Company ................ Dallas, Texas 
: '@. B WiSCONSIN Admitted 
American Republic Insurance Company .......... Des Moines, lowa 
Miss. Employers’ Life Insurance Co. of America .......... Boston, Mass. 
, Ala. HAWAII Admitted 
, Ark. Bankers Life Insurance Co. of Nebraska ............ Lincoln, Neb. 
Texas Guardian Life Insurance Co. of America .......... New York, N. Y. 
e, La, Knights Life Insurance Co. of America ............ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ark 
Okla PUERTO RICO Licensed 
Texas Trans-American Life Assurance Co. ...........-.... San Juan, P. R. 
e, Fla 
Texas ALBERTA Admitted 
2, Ala. Ministers Life & Casualty Union ............. Minneapolis, Minn. 
e, La. 
Ind. | ONTARIO Admitted 
y, Ala. New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. ............ Boston, Mass. 
in, Pa. 
, Texas 
. Texas 
ge, La 
ete conventions ahead 
i, Ohio All meetings are annual unless otherwise specified. 
ue MARCH 
t Miss. 10 Pittsburgh Insurance Day, Penn-Sheraton, Pittsburgh. 
15-19 Natl. Assn. of Life Underwriters, midyear, Leamington, Min- 
neapolis. 
kie, Ill 16-18 Life Ins. Agency Management Assn., agency management 
y, Kans conf., Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
19-20 Society of Actuaries, Commodore, New York City. 
tis, Mo. JB 26-28 Life Ins. Conf., University of Fla. ; 
., Mass APRIL 
Pencil +4 eae. Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
prings. 
2-3 American Life Convention, regional, Shamrock, Houston. 
k, N.Y 2-3 Society of Actuaries, Sheraton Fontenelle, Omaha. 
k, N.Y 13-14 American Life Convention, regional, Dinkler-Tutwiler, Bir- 
mingham. 
am, Ala 13-15 Life Office Management Assoc., Automation Forum, Drake, 
Chicago. 
20-22 Life Ins. Agency Management Assn., A&S, Edgewater Beach 
n, N.C Hotel, Chicago. 
24-25 Kansas State Assn. of Life Underwriters, annual sales con- 
N.Y gress, Jayhawk, Topeka. 
rk, ‘Ds 29-1 Natl. Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, zone 5, Arlington Hotel, 
ding, Po. Hot Springs. 
nd, Ohio AY 
| lowa Assn. of Life Underwriters, President, Waterloo, lowa. 
phia, Pa. 2 lowa Assn. of Life Underwriters, | Ith an. sales congr., Black's 
hia, Pa. Tea Room, Waterloo. 
rock Pa. 4-5 Health Ins. Assn. of America, Bellevue Stratford, Philadelphia. 
phis, Pa. 4-4 Health Ins. Inst., Bellevue Stratford, Philadelphia. 
hia. Po. 6-8 Life Ins. Agency Management Assn., comb. cos. conf., Roose- 
hia. Pa. velt, New York City. 
Pia Pa. 8-9 —_Internatl. Gen. Agents and Mgrs. Conf. of the Pacific N. W., 
og Pa, Multanomah, Portland. 
P hia Ps. B89 «Pacific Northwest Gen'l. Agents & Mgrs. Conf. NALU 
P Multanomah, Portland. 
10-13 Life Ins. Agency Management Assn., agency officers round 
jton, Del. table. The Homestead, Hot Springs. 
fort, Ind. i ''-13 Home Office Life Underwriters Assn., Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 
c 13-15 “ng Co. Education Directors Society, Skytop Lodge, Skytop, 
urg, 5. ©. 8 a. 
4-15 Fraternal Field Managers’ Assn., Raddison Hotel, Minne- 
ia apolis. 
nto, . 17-20 Ins. Accounting and Statistical Assn., 37th annual, Am- 
a if __ bassador, Atlantic City. 
sles, Cal BE 22-23 Actuaries Club of the S. W., Hilton, San Antonio. 
24-27 Natl. Office Management Assn., 40th internatl. conf. and 
gfield, Il annual exposition, Roosevelt Hotel and Municipal Arena, 
City, Mo. New Orleans. 
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Our General Agents 
Have The Finest - - - 
Ww COMPETITIVE POLICIES 
w TOP ist YEAR nage «sl 
w VESTED RENEWALS & 

we AGENTS GROUP INSURANCE 
THE 
PIONEER AMERICAN, NOW OPERATING IN 
WASHINGTON, OREGON, NEVADA, WYOMING, 
UTAH, ARIZONA, NEW MEXICO, COLORADO, 

OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS, TEXAS, LOUISIANA, 


EXCELLENT GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 





TOP DRAWER? 
Yes Sarl 









ity COMPANY, 


MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA, NORTH CAROLINA, 
INDIANA, ALASKA AND HAWAII. 


For Full Details Write To 
SALES COORDINATOR 





PIONEER AMERICAN 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
ROBERT SCHULMAN, President 
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Assn. of Life Ins. Counsel, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs. 

Canadian Life Ins. Officers Assn., Seigniory Club, Province 
of Quebec. 

Ark. State Assn. of Life Underwriters, sales congress, Marion 
Hotel, Little Rock. 

Special Libraries Assn., Ins. Div., Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City. 


JUNE 


Society of Actuaries, Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta. 

Natl. Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, 90th annual, Statler, 
Boston. 

Actuarial Club of the Pacific States, Fairmont, San Francisco. 
Ill. Assn. of Accident & Health Underwriters, annual, French 
Lick, Ind. 

Society of Actuaries, Fairmont & Mark Hopkins Hotels, 
San Francisco. 

American Life Convention, medical portion, Homestead, 
Hot Springs. 

Florida State Assn. of Life Underwriters, annual, Jacksonville. 
N. C. Genl. Agents & Mgrs. Assn. of NALU, Morehead City. 
Ind. Assn. of Accident & Health Underwriters, annual, 
French-Lick-Sheraton, French Lick. 

Internatl. Assn. of Accident & Health Underwriters, 29th 
annual, French-Lick-Sheraton, French Lick. 


—_ Assn. of Ins. Women, annual, Robert Meyer, Jackson- 
ville. 

Calif. State Assn. of Life Underwriters, Del Coronado, 
San Diego. 


Life Insurers Conf., 50th annual, Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs. 

Alabama Assn. of Life Underwriters, annual, Dothan, Houston. 
Consumer Credit Ins. Assn., annual, Banff Springs Hotel, 
Alberta. 

Insurance Advertising Conference, 36th annual, Williamsburg 
inn, Williamsburg. 

Million Dollar Round Table, NALU, annual, The Americana, 
Miami Beach. 

Ga. Assn. of Life Underwriters, Griffin Hotel, Griffin. 

United Commercial Travelers of America, Conrad-Hilton, 
Chicago. 









We, too, pioneer 
in the Modern Age 


Our era moves toward new worlds...and in the spirit of our times Jobn 
Hancock takes its modern place. With the help of today’s almost unbelievabie 
electronic machines we deliver ever-faster service to millions of our policy ees 


owners. loan 
fina 
not 


Nearly 2,000,000 policy records are maintained on magnetic tape. Our 
nas 
giant computers create and print some 400,000 premium notices every month. ees 
Our payroll for 6,000 Home Office employees is automatically prepared —in stat 
two hours weekly! Modern electronic equipment contributes to our major ta 
actuarial operations, to dividend and annuity computation, and to group |B wea 
insurance accounting. a 
We believe that John Hancock’s alertness in adopting ever-newer ways of os 
serving our policy owners has been a vital part in the great growth demon- whi 
strated in the 1958 Annual Statement excerpts below: a” 
han 
illu: 
The 
in 
bett 











How we paid benefits 


In 1958 John Hancock paid total benefits 
of $418,000,000, an average of $1,674,000 
every working day, and $34,000,000 more 
than in 1957. 


Payments flowed into every state and ter- 
ritory of the United States and into va- 
rious Canadian provinces. 


$673, 437,000 paid to or set aside for policy 
owners or beneficiaries in 1958 — an in- 
crease of 3.0%. 


How we safeguard the future 


Assets: $5,518,219,000. (Obligations, 
$5,006,953,000; general contingency re- 
serve and special contingency reserves, 
$511, 266,000.) 

American industry and communities 
strengthened by John Hancock invest- 
ments—an average of $1,950,000 invested 
every working day. 

Over $22 billionof John Hancock insurance 
in force at the end of 1958—an increase 
of 7.9%. 
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ee* Minimum deposit and bank 
loan are only two of the names given 
financed insurance. The concept is 
not new, but much of the evolution 
has been caused by treasury depart- 


ment tax decisions. In its present 
state, the idea is the center of violent 
argument. Its proponents consider 
it no more and no less than any other 
weapon in the portfolio of the alert 
agent. They point out that it makes 
possible sales which otherwise could 
not be made. Opponents of the con- 
cept see in it a threat to the prestige 
which the life insurance industry 
has labored so long and so diligently 
to build. They feel that, even in the 
hands of a conscientious agent it 
illustrates a negative philosophy. 
They feel that there is no situation 
in which the client would not be 
better off under some other plan of 
insurance. These two viewpoints 
are ably expressed in the companion 
articles under the heading Financed 
Insurance—Uses and Abuses on 
pages 14 and 15. 





*°° Prospects for business insur- 


ance come from two main sources: 
referred leads and observation. The 
latter means noticing a new sign on 
a store, or perhaps a new building 
being occupied by new tenants; it 
means perusing the newspaper, trade 
magazines, publications of manufac- 
turers. Imagination, knowledge of 
all various policies carried by one’s 
company, and their application, all 


put Money in the Pocket. See page 
18. 


**°* Throughout the nation our 
Cities are threatened by the growth 
of slum areas. This encroachment 
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into healthy urban areas, and its 
accompanying decline in property 
values and general drift of business 
away from slum areas is of major 
concern to anyone engaged in com- 
mercial endeavors. Insurance com- 
panies, with their interest in good 
health and longevity, and concern 
for the safety of long-term real estate 
investments are particularly affected 
by this problem. Urban Renewal on 
page 29 points to the need for cor- 
porations and businessmen to assume 
the initiative in the fight to curb 
slum growth and renovate those 
areas now afflicted. 


ee? Most companies nowadays are 
beset with growing pains. As busi- 
ness grows in volume, there is of 
necessity an increase both in per- 
sonnel and in office space. What is 
surprising is that despite this expan- 
sion, and the consequent investment 
in new, modern, space-saving equip- 
ment, the larger office often becomes 
within a few months more crowded 
and inefficiently organized than ever 
before. Why? The hopelessly clut- 
tered file is the primary offender, 
according to the author of Embezsler 
Par Excellence. She attempts to 
analyze why most records are re- 
tained, and to discuss possible solu- 
tions to the problem of cluttered, 
unwieldy files. See page 53. 


eee The most valuable asset of any 
business is the personnel who are 
working to make it a success. As 
must all industries, life insurance 
must compete to attract the brains 
and talent which alone can assure 
its successful growth. There is al- 
ways the temptation to fill positions 





with average applicants who are 
readily available and who it is hoped 
will mature with experience to meet 
the responsibilities of bigger jobs, 
rather than to search out and con- 
vince top-notch candidates who pos- 
sess greater executive potential. One 
method of finding such candidates is 
by Recruiting the College Graduate. 
However, such recruiting should 
not be done on a hit-or-miss basis 
by untrained men. Some do’s and 
don’ts of this rather specialized field 
are given in the article on page 61. 


eee Providing hospitalization and 
medical protection to the needy is a 
recognized social problem. The in- 
surance industry is aware of the 
need for this protection and has 
made many major advances in pro- 
viding adequate benefits and main- 
taining costs at a level which the 
average wage earner can afford. 
However, there is still much to be 
done in the field of health insurance. 
The government recognizes these 
needs and there have been many 
bills presented and amendments 
made to the Social Security Act; 
many of which seem to be leading 
to ultimate socialization. This need 
not be if the insurance industry re- 
mains alert to the threat of sociali- 
zation and at the same time active 
in providing coverages which are 
compatible with today’s needs. For 
an appraisal of this situation see 
Social Aspects on page 73. 


eee On page 103 there appears 
some Sidelights on Sales, written by 
four successful life insurance men— 
two managers and two agents. ~They 
deal with an agent who talked him- 
self out of a sale, a recent sales ex- 
periment that points up a need for 
better programming, the obstacles a 
new man must overcome, and how 
one man follows a selling cycle and 
prospers. 





In our article on The Beginning 
of Life Insurance in America in our 
January issue, we erred in our re- 
port on the formula used by Dr. 
Robert Patterson in 1792 to com- 
pute life insurance premiums. The 
correct formula is: 


Az|Ir(t—1)+4+1 Ita 
2 











NE OF THE MOST important problems in the country 
QO: the control of inflation. Many responsible people 
believe it to be the most serious question we face. Others 
disagree. In addition there is lack of agreement as to 
what inflation is, whether we have it or are threatened 
with it; and where there is agreement that inflation is 
a danger there is disagreement as to how to control it. 
Again is it inevitable or desirable ?>—-Some people think 
so, 


Defining Inflation 


Webster defines inflation in the money sense as, “Dis- 
proportionate and relatively sharp and sudden increase 
in the quantity of money or credit, or both, relative to 
goods available for purchase. Inflation always produces 
a rise in the price level.” 

In terms of this definition everyone would agree that 
Germany had severe inflation during the disastrous 
period in the 1920s when money practically lost its 
value. By contrast, however, many people do not be- 
lieve that prices are inflated today compared to three 
years ago; in this period prices have risen very little. 
Do we have inflation compared to 1933, 1939, or 1949? 
Historically the passage of time since even the remotest 
of these dates is so short that the period involved quali- 
fies for the “sharp and sudden” description in the defi- 
nition. From a current standpoint twenty-six years 


do not constitute a very short period (hence not very 
inflationary), while ten years do seem fairly short 
(rather inflationary). 

Because of differences in viewpoint and definition, 
there is not agreement as to whether we have inflation. 


Are We Threatened with Inflation? 


Whether or not we have inflation now, are we threat- 
ened with a further “sharp and sudden” price increase, 
taking today’s level as a base? On this there is disagree- 
ment among economists. Opinions vary according to 
whether the period considered is to cover six months 
or two years. Will defense expenditures this year cause 
price rises of a dangerous nature? Or will 1959 cars 
sell so poorly as to constitute a minor recession in cer- 
tain parts of the economy? 

Who can be absolutely certain of these things and of 
the many other’ factors which, in this uncertain period, 
will decide whether 1959 and 1960 will be inflationary 
years? If a longer period is considered, will prices 
take a “sharp and sudden” increase? The amount of 
disagreement is considerable, even if the possibility of 
war is discounted. 
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For those who believe that we neither have inflation 
now nor are threatened with further inflation, the dis- 
cussion of how to control it will seem academic. For 
those who believe that we are in an inflationary period 
which is likely to continue, the means of curbing price 
rises are an important concern. During wartime, when 
the danger of inflation is clearly recognized, the classic 
means of restraining inflation are curbing of buying, 
encouragement of heavy savings, and stepped-up taxa- 
tion. Some or all of these inflation curbs seem appro- 
priate for any period when sharp and sudden rises in 
the price level are threatened. 

Today it is difficult to persuade the public that they 
should not buy consumer goods they want and feel they 
can afford, or that government should curtail services 
the public is accustomed to receive. On certain levels 
of government there is, indeed, agreement that services 
such as schools, hospitals, and highways need to be 
expanded. It is also difficult for the public to accept 
steeply increased taxes in peacetime as an inflationary 
curb, 


Federal Budgets 


There is perhaps too much emphasis laid on curbing 
expenditures of the Federal government as a means 
of keeping inflation under control. The military budget 
is very large, but because so much information is classi- 
fied the public can do little to point out where money 
could be saved. Some people feel that trimming the mili- 
tary budget results in illusory savings. They point out 
that penny-pinching defense in the ’30s helped to bring 
on the Second World War. After years of squeezing it 
is problematical how much can be saved in that part 
of the non-defense budget which is flexible. Further- 
more, Federal expenditure, large as it is, is only part 
of outlay by all forms of government, and a smaller 
part still of all spending. To ignore state and local 
government spending and business and private spend- 
ing is to pass by large areas where inflation can be 
fought. There is also some validity in the idea that 
the business economy can be handicapped in its ex- 
pansion if there is too great contraction in essential 
governmental services which business cannot supply. 

Some of these considerations lead us to believe that 
inflation is a complex subject, that far more than gov- 
ernmental fiscal restraint is necessary to combat infla- 
tion, and that the public at large need to be informed 
as to what they as individuals can do if “sharp and 
sudden” increases in the quantity of money and credit 
are to be prevented. 
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MERRIL P. ARDEN 


ta SIMPLE ACT of systemati- 


cally borrowing against the 
cash value of a policy or policies 
creates the financed insurance plan 
and it makes no difference whether 
you are borrowing from a bank or 
the insurance company. At least— 
that is how I see it. The financed 
insurance plan is not new and like 
all things, its beginning was awk- 
ward and crude. The plan we see 
today has its roots in single pre- 
mium deferred annuity which was 
the start of financed insurance. The 
applicant bought a single premium 
annuity and made a maximum loan 
against which he paid interest and 
enjoyed a tax deduction. If he was 
in a high enough tax bracket he 
made himself some tax-free profit. 
Uncle Sam took a dim view of this 
plan and interpreted its use along 
the same lines as taking tax deduc- 
tions against tax-free municipal 
bonds. By passing a law to disallow 
the interest deduction Uncle Sam 
killed single premium annuity. 

The germ or seed of the idea how- 
ever, persisted and the next plan 
to appear was single premium life 
again with a maximum loan and 
again with an interest deduction and 
again Uncle Sam did the same thing. 
The next move was to ten pay life 
with all premiums: discounted and 
Uncle Sam passed a law treating it 
the same as the two previous deals. 

This checker game continued and 
as each criticism of the government 
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came along the undesirable element 
of the plan was discarded but the 
seed of the idea persisted and today 
we have in the Code a specific law 
telling us what we can do and what 
we cannot do. We also have spe- 
cific policies to fit into the frame- 
work of the law and the buyers’ 
needs. Today the bank plan or fi- 
nanced insurance plan is entirely 
different from its predecessors. The 
emphasis is on indemnification and 
the basic principal involved is the 
commonly accepted business theory 
of “Sale and Leaseback” by which 
the sale of a capital asset releases 
money for other business purposes. 

The use of ordinary life has struck 
an immediate and enthusiastic res- 
ponse with big buyers of life insur- 
ance and with their financial advis- 
sors. In _ situations where large 
amounts of indemnification are re- 
quired for personal insurance, for 
key man, stock retirement or estate 
taxes, the solution is now available 
to satisfy the need without tying up 
large sums of capital. 


High Cash Value 


In order for the financed insur- 
ance plan to develop properly it was 
necessary for certain weaknesses in 
the ordinary life policy that was 
available to be corrected. The de- 
creasing amount of life insurance be- 
cause of the loan and the high initial 
cash outlay was unattractive to most 
people. It was obvious to the com- 


panies who were interested in this 
type of business that the company 
that had a policy best suited for fi- 
nanced insurance would enjoy the 
greatest volume and in a few short 
years we have seen high cash value 
ordinary life policies introduced— 
and in some policies even the full 
reserve has been laid on the line. 
Some ingenious actuary devised a 
way to offset the decreasing insur- 
ance and we are now witnessing the 
acceptance of a new term option un- 
der which one year term is pur- 
chased from the dividend in an 
amount sufficient to pay off the cash 
value of the policy. Now the pack- 
age is almost complete but in my 
opinion, we are going to see even 
more improvements. 


Bank Plan Insurance 


So much for the stage setting of 
the financed insurance plan. I want 
to discuss briefly a throwback to 
the early days of “bank plan” in- 
surance. I am referring specifically 
to a court case known as Knox vs. 


Anderson. The case involves a life 
insurance agent by the name of An- 
derson who was sued in Hawaii 
for a bank loan sale which he male 
in about 1953. Mr. Anderson was 
blasted by the presiding judge for 
business methods which he used in 
making the sale. I have no brief for 
Mr. Anderson and I neither defend 
nor criticize his business methods. 
But in an attempt to evaluate his 
(Continued on page 114) 
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JOSEPH N. DESMON, CLU* 


HE LIFE INSURANCE business is 
4 isdn and well accepted by the 
American public because it has been 
built on mutual faith and confidence. 
The companies are not alone re- 
sponsible for this growth and accept- 
ance—all of us in the field in the day 
to day living with our clients, 
through joint efforts in community 
work, through consultation with 
our other professional advisors, 
have contributed to the strength and 
stability of our industry. Abuses 
of any nature reduce the prestige 
which we have worked for years 
to create. 

Regardless of how we feel about 
the minimum deposit plan, per se, 
most of the career life insurance 
men and women throughout the 
country are in complete accord in- 
sofar as abuses in its use or in fact 
in the use of any plan are concerned. 
We have no place in our business 
for twisters, we have no place for 
those who engage in unethical prac- 
tices. Most successful life underwrit- 
ers are good, sound, conscientious 
citizens who would be a credit to any 
business—any profession. I have a 
feeling that before the smoke clears 
and the last burning ember cools 
some changes will occur. 


*Mr. Desmon is a director of the general 
agents and managers association of his com- 
pany, which is one that issues minimum deposit 
con‘racts, and is a past president of the New 
York State Association of Life Underwriters. 
However, the remarks, opinions and conclusions 
in this article are entirely his own and are not 
made in any official capacity. 
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Perhaps all this will produce addi- 
tional benefits. Without question re- 
placement is a counterpart of the 
companies’ drive for volume, just 
as unlimited group term and various 
related items are counterparts—but 
let’s not get off on that thought. 
Perhaps the warning of many of us 
in the field and in the Life Under- 
writers’ Association will be heeded 
and the companies will once again 
become realistic—emphasizing qual- 
ity instead of quantity—still push- 
ing for substantial production on a 
sound permanent basis. 


The Real Victim 


Before leaving the subject of 
abuses in the sale of minimum de- 
posit plans there are a few other 
points I want to make very quickly : 


1. In cases of twisting under M. D. 
plans, the policyowner is the real 
victim—let’s hope the insurance de- 
partment considers his protection 
and provides him with a measure 
of relief. 


2. Although some licensed agents 
have sold these plans under ques- 
tionable conditions and_ unethical 
procedures—perhaps even in cer- 
tain situations basic honesty is at 
stake—nevertheless the companies 
and the insurance departments can- 
not be held blameless for the exis- 
tence of the facility which makes 
such abuses possible. 

When policy contracts of this na- 
ture are designed, publicized and 


promoted in this mad dash for vol- 
ume no matter what the price—and 
safeguards are not carefully built 
in to guard against abuses, then the 
companies and the insurance depart- 
ments are contributing to the abuses 
under criticism. 

Now that the subject has been 

brought out into the open and the 
cancer has been discovered—all sin- 
cere honest and conscientious life 
underwriters look for the abuses to 
be arrested. 
3. It is interesting to note that sev- 
eral state insurance departments 
have recently changed their tradi- 
tional positions. These departments 
have announced that they will con- 
duct an independent investigation 
whenever a case charging twisting 
is brought to their attention— 
regardless of whether or not a com- 
plaint has been filed by a policy- 
holder who has been damaged. 


More Realistic Look 


Perhaps this will encourage other 
state insurance departments to take 
a more realistic look at these prob- 
lems in their early stages when 
brought to their attention by the 
field. 

It is conceivable too, that the 
field’s warnings in other areas may 
also ultimately result in some rea- 
sonable controls (group term lim- 
its—professional association group 
term—group term for dependents, 
etc. ). 

(Continued on the next page) 





YOU may be the man qual- 
ified in Life and Accident 
and Sickness Insurance who 
is ready to step up to the 
General Agent level. 


Old Line Life offers such a 
man Agency Building op- 
portunities... You'll receive 
the sales material, plans, 
commissions, assistance and 
know-how you need to do 
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Abuses—Continued 


Up to this point I assume we are 
all pretty much in accord. Now I 
would like to look at the minimum 
deposit plan from some other points 
of view. 

Once again I think substantially 
all of us agree that in most instances 
minimum deposit is cheaper than 
term. This may not be true in every 
instance—however this is unimpor- 
tant. 

Throughout my life insurance ca- 
reer, now in excess of twenty-five 
years, I have always advocated need 
selling. These needs on occasion 
can best be met through term con- 
tracts—conceivably even through 
the use of that plan with the two 
“nasty words.” It just so happens 
that up to this time I have not had 
occasion to use minimum deposit as 
a solution to a client’s needs. 

I have made the statement on 
numerous occasions that term in- 
surance is the most expensive form 
of permanent life insurance a man 
can buy. In support of this state- 
ment I have some figures made 
available through the New York 
State Association. During my pres- 
idential year we requested informa- 
tion from ten leading companies— 
five companies had the information 
available. Very quickly these fig- 
ures, taken from actual case histo- 
ries of policies in force, showed 
that a policy issued on a term basis 
forty or more years ago and an 
ordinary life policy issued in the 
same company at the same age at 
the’ same time—with both policies 
continued through 1957—the actual 
net premiums paid for the term poli- 
cies were greater than the actual net 
premiums paid for ordinary life. 
Five companies had the exact com- 
parisons we requested. The range 
in difference was between 144.7% 
and 116.9%. In addition to this 
the term insurance terminated at 
age 65 and the ordinary life had a 
substantial cash value while the 
term had no cash value. 

Even if minimum deposit is 
cheaper than term—it is my opinion 
that it too will prove to be more 
expensive than ordinary life if fi- 
nanced to the maximum degree pos- 
sible. 

Of far greater concern to me how- 
ever, is the apparent willingness on 


the part of far too many of us to 
accept the philosophy of the “ter- 
mites.” To concede and default to 
the concept of buy term and invest 
the difference—that cash value in 
life insurance is a poor investment 
—that creating cash values in life 
insurance is old fashioned—this con- 
cept is not new ; it has been advanced 
on numerous occasions during my 
years of experience in the business 
and even before. 

Until recently, however, we have 
been united in our industry efforts 
to refute these arguments. We have 
fought with every resource at our 
command against the use of term 
insurance for permanent protection. 

Prior to the recent trend of “vol- 
umitis” we were imbued with the 
spirit of saving. At one time we 
were dedicated to the absolute sound 
philosophy of selling our clients not 
only protection for their loved ones 
in the event of death but also the § 
guarantee of cash for emergencies 
and old age. Now it appears that we 
have succumbed and joined forces 
with these “termites.” 

Are the “buy term and invest the 
difference” advocates aware that if 
the difference between 20 year term 
and preferred whole life was in- 
vested annually over a twenty year 
period, that it would have to yield 
in excess of 5% net compound in- 
terest after taxes to produce the 
equivalent of the cash value and 
accumulated dividends under the 
whole life policy? Can this argu- 
ment expressed with conviction sell 
permanent insurance with cash val- 
ues? It does for me. 


Additional Service Required 


The widespread sale of minimum 
deposit plans presents some other 
problems. The extensive additional 
service required annually is a prob- 
lem which should not be considered 
lightly. Each year when a premium 
becomes due the insured in most 
companies will receive a premium 
notice for the full premium. The 
client having a short memory, and 
my experience indicates that this 
is par for the course—is jolted be- 
cause he is not prepared to pay the 
full amount due. He calls his agent 
and a lengthy explanation ensues— 
then a statement is prepared show- 
ing exactly how the transaction 
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stands and how it works for the 
coming year. The agent must then 
deliver this personally to the “poli- 
cyrenter” and go over it with him in 
detail—have him sign new loan 
forms (which incidentally had to 
be prepared by someone)—pick up 
his check for the balance—or ar- 
range to finance the balance as well 
—all this takes time—time the 
agent could use to much better ad- 
vantage to sell additional business. 
When an agent has enough of this 
business on the books he will no 
longer be a salesman but a clerk 
and errand boy and his income will 
reflect this change in his occupa- 
tional status. Contrast this if you 
will with the usual routine of a 
mailed premium notice—a check re- 
mitted by the policyowner—a com- 
mission to the agent. Personally 
I like the second choice—I prefer 
to be a salesman—lI sell permanent 
insurance with cash values at the 


outset. 





Potential Persistency 


Consider if you will the potential 
persistency of minimum deposit 
plans. When a man is “renting” his 
protection on a year to year basis— 
has no established equity—if he re- 
tains his insurability—he is sitting 
duck for another salesman who has 
the ability to dream up a still more 
fantastic gimmick. Renewals are an 
important part of my income—sound 
insurance advice and service has 
been my creed—I want sound busi- 
ness that will renew—minimum de- 
posit has too many potential risks 
to be of interest to me. 


My experience has demonstrated 
on countless occasions the need for 
savings in cash values. Children of 
my clients have been able to com- 
plete their college educations from 
pop’s insurance cash value when 
otherwise it might have been im- 
possible. Existing businesses have 
been saved by using established cash 
values—new business opportunities 
have been made possible by the use 
of carefully created cash values— 
sure some of my clients and friends 
have passed away over the years 
but the number who have utilized 
cash values during their lifetimes 
has far exceeded the number of death 
clams paid. I am proud of my 
record and my determination to sell 
Savings and cash values and I have 
(Continued on page 26) 








REINSURANCE 


For more than 50 years, 
Connecticut General has been 
progressively active in reinsurance. 


Our long experience in all 
phases of life insurance makes it 
possible for Connecticut General 
to supplement a company’s 
program for issuing 

any type of personal insurance. 


We would welcome the opportunity 
to call at your office 
to explain our facilities in detail. 


Life... Accident...Health. ..Group Insurance 
Po Ree eee established 1865 


€e =p 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company, Hartford 








ROBERT G. SIMS 
Field Representative 
Mutual of New Yerk 

Meehan Agency, Boston 


N THE BUSINESS insurance field, 
philosophy with an employer 
is exactly the same as with all pros- 
pects. It is my insurance philosophy 
I’m talking about . . . and everyone 
has an insurance philosophy whether 
or not it is ever defined, even in one’s 
own thoughts. My feeling about in- 
surance is that it is not magic, but 
that it can do so many things better 
than anything else. And, it is my 
job, my success, my money in the 
pocket—to find the thing it can do 
better than anything else for a pros- 
pect—and then, it’s my job, my suc- 
cess, my money in the pocket to 
convince that man that he needs this 
thing done, and that insurance can 
do it better than anything else in the 
whole world, 


Sources 


Where do we find this man? 
Where do we find any prospect? We 
have the same sources only more so: 
1. Referred leads—from policyhold- 
ers and friends. But, here instead 
of asking friends, do you know any- 
one who just had a baby, we ask, 
who just went into business—or 
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took in a partner—or is expanding 
his business—a businessman you like 
and respect. 

2. Observation—a new sign on a 
store, or a new building. And one 
of the biggest sources of business 
prospects is the daily newspaper. 
From the front page to the back— 
and all it takes is some imagination 
coupled with a knowledge of every 
product carried by the agent’s com- 
pany, its uses, and its application. 
Perhaps, this last sentence takes 
away some of the simplicity of selling 
employers, but knowledge of the 
business must grow if the agent is 
to grow. Still, probably any under- 
writer could sell an employer busi- 
ness insurance with his present 
knowledge, and perhaps five minutes 
with his manager or assistant man- 
ager. 


Let’s take a look at the newspaper 
from my home town—all twenty- 
eight pages of it. 

Page 1—Tech Tool has just been 
awarded a government contract. 
Obviously, if they are expanding the 
business, their insurance needs 
should expand, and any of our busi- 
ness products might fit into their 
picture. If we can find out anything 
about this firm, perhaps we can find 
a key to open their insurance vault 


for further examination. Naturally 
the more information we have about 
a prospect, the easier it is to sell him, 
If not, we can go in cold, and guess 
at a single need to start with, per- 
haps the need to borrow money. 


Door Opener 


To open the door, my approach 
on a personal call would be like this, 
“Miss Secretary, I’d like to talk to 
the owner or manager, please.” 
“What about?” “I’m Bob Sims, 
Mutual of New York, I have some 
information from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, I think the 
owner would be interested in seeing.” 
(The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce always helps warm things up.) 

When I meet him, I say, “Mr. 
Employer, as a service we are won- 
dering if you are aware of the avail- 
ability of these bulletins on business 
life insurance published by the U., S. 
Department of Commerce. Well, 
here are some that you might be 
interested in—proprietorship insur- 
ance, partnership insurance, corpo- 
ration insurance, key-man_ insur- 
ance,” 

He might just hand me a big lead 
by asking for one of the bulletins— 
say, on key-man insurance. If so, 
of course, that’s the point to drive 
on. If not, I call on the reserves with 
one of the nicest little phrases ever 
invented, and I think just for insur- 
ance salesman—“by the way’”—it 
helps keep the ball bouncing. “By 
the way Mr. Employer, I notice you 
were just awarded a big contract. 

(Continued on page 20) 


To convince the prospect 
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EMANUEL DASH and STANLEY BLAU, DASCIT AGENCY, INC., NEW YORK CITY, General Agents for The United 
States Life Insurance Company since 1927, are specialists in insuring human values .. . have built 
their well rounded agency on one of the most extensive portfolios ever assembled by one company. 


“partners MN SUCCESS...” 


“Actually,” says Mannie Dash of Dascit, “Ours is a with The United States Life, and who have grown and 
three way partnership with The United States Life. profited with it. 

hey have paved our way with a personalized agency- - Of importance to you is the present opportunity for 
ompany relationship, a magnificent portfolio of com- qualified young men of today to become the men of dis- 
petitive contracts and the door opening prestige of the tinction in the insurance field of tomorrow. 

oldest legal reserve stock life insurance company in 
America,” 


ieee 3 ~ 


tract. 


We invite you to discover for yourself how you may 
become a part of a dynamic insurance organization 
Dascit is representative of scores of successful agents which has actually doubled its life volume in four short 
who have recognized the tremendous potential of a life years. Use the coupon below — now. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
t 0 (4h. eS D 1 - > Q IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


84 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


TH 
Please tell me more about 
United States Life plans for me. Dept. 5-3 


Le \NSURAN( E COMPANY seams 
IN THE CITY rFNEW YORK aie 


LIFE © GROUP e ACCIDENT & SICKNESS City 
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That must be terrific, but isn’t it a 
headache financing those contracts 
today? Yes, I thought it would be. 
But, did you know management may 
be your best collateral, and life in- 
surance can be one of the best helps 
in borrowing money? Of course, 
you may not have to tell the smaller 
banks you have insurance on key 
men, but the big banks will ask you.” 

This could be the point where he 
tees up the ball for me to drive off 
saying, “What do you mean?” If 
not, this may be a dud. But sale or 
not, he was a better-than-average 
prospect, and the odds for making 
a sale on the next case are much 
improved. 

What else is on the front page of 
the paper? Here is a large notice 
at the bottom of the page—bordered 
in black. “Out of respect to the late 
Mr. Charles Employer, owner and 
founder of the Charles Furniture 
Company, the store will be closed 
Monday and Tuesday.” The obitu- 








































dling everything. I found the name 
of the attorney handling the case. 
I made an appointment, and called 
on him, I hadn’t quite settled into 
the chair in his office when he pro- 
ceeded to tell me all the reasons why 
insurance couldn’t even be consid- 
ered at this time: everything tied up, 
widow owns all the stock (so there 
was no need for buy and sell insur- 
ance), son-in-law just running the 
business. Yes, Mr. Attorney, but 
wouldn’t it be a mess if the son-in- 
law died now with no loose funds 
to tide the firm over or to try out 
replacements for him at a decent 
salary? And it probably would call 
for a larger salary than a member 
of the family gets. I think Mr. At- 
torney now agrees that only life 
insurance can fill that need. 

Well, there are other possible 
prospects in the paper. The obituary 
column lists another sudden death 
of a business man. He bought his 
business a year ago. My thought— 
who will continue the business now? 





insuraricé ot payroll deduction plans. 
One phone call to any of these brings 
a lot of information. “Mr. Employer, 
I read your ad in the help wanted 
column last night, and I wondered 
if it was just an oversight, but there 
was no reference to group benefits.” 
If he doesn’t have any—“Mr, Em- 
ployer, many good men hestitate 
changing jobs because of loss of 
group benefits. I would be glad to 
show you how you can add these 
benefits for very little cost. 

If he does have these benefits, but 
just neglected to put them in his ad 
—“Well, Mr. Employer, I thought 
you probably did have them but do 
you think you get the full benefit 
from these fringe benefits?” Then, 
of course, we can offer our payroll 
deduction plan—with all the addi- 
tional sales push that is tied in with 
that particular plan .. . such as our 
acting as a third party in telling 
employees how good their employer 
is to them. 


Other sources of prospects are 








































Our local architectural firm just got publications such as the weekly Insur 
ary column on the next page says he another big contract—more buy and_ bankers and trades paper showing Wai 
conducted the store for twenty-five _ sell insurance for a growing partner- new corporations and new business § '"9 
years ; is survived by his widow and _ ship. listings ; city and town hall lists of 
two married daughters. He certainly Flipping the pages—on page 12 of business certificates; and annual Is 
isn’t a prospect, but that store might the newspaper, we see there is going publications of manufacturers, und 
be. to be a sale on industrial real estate, And finally, there are cold calls. § suré 

In an actual case started by a the building is now vacant, and is Between appointments or at the end J Lif 
similar notice in the paper I found being sold at auction. I'll keep an of the day when an agent feels that § pro 
out by inquiring around town that eye on the present owner when he one more call might bring the sale § wot 
the deceased’s son-in-law was the sells, because he is going to have that’s been so elusive all day, he can J dea 
store manager. When I showed him extra money and perhaps a new knock on any business door, and § dea 
my admission ticket, the Department business venture. Also the new offer the service of the U. S. De- me; 
of Commerce Bulletin, he started owner who buys, because he is going partment of Commerce. per 
talking. They never had any busi- to try and put new businesses in Whatever the source of prospect- § of « 
ness life insurance; his mother-in- there. ing, recognize that an employer is §— the 
law now owned all the stock. Per- Again, flipping the pages, we see just a man and that insurance is not § for 
haps after things were straightened new stores opening and help wanted magic, but properly used it is better J the 
out ..., but the attorney was han- ads. Here are prospects for group than anything else in the world. ma 
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WE BLAME THE ECONOMY... of 

Sat 
NOT THE SALESMAN SELLING MUTUAL FUNDS! : 
Wi 
it is regrettable that the economy has forced the public to turn partially to equities and mutual funds when they think pe 
of a retirement income. Our sincere hope is that the economy will stop its dizzy climb and our currency become stabi- 

lized. Rather than blame the salesman for the situation, we are equipping him fo fulfill his client’s needs and desires. lay 
We not only permit our representatives to sell mutual fund shares, but also show them how such will actually aid in ar 
the sale of more life insurance. Write me for complete details on how you can be a modern life insurance salesman. Is 
A g. Yoel, Agency Vice-President of 
Sn derd Lle Smsunance Lomeams 2 re 

v tucky ® Maine ® Maryland © Massachusetts © Michigan ® Mis- | 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 


Brundige, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Insurance Company Held to Have 
Waived Provision in Policy Concern- 
ing Reinstatement Thereof. 


Isaac McClure was an insured 
under a family group policy of in- 
surance issued by the Old Surety 
Life Insurance Company, which 
provided that a certain amount 
would be paid in the event of his 
death with double the amount if 
death was caused by accidental 
means. It provided for a grace 
period of 31 days for the payment 
of each premium during which time 
the insurance would continue in 
force. Concerning reinstatement, 
the policy provided that “this policy 
may be reinstated at any time within 
three (3) years after default in 
payment of premiums upon evidence 
of the insured’s then insurability 
satisfactory to the company and the 
payment of all overdue premiums 
with interest at the rate of six (6) 
per cent per annum.” 

On February 24, 1944 the policy 
lapsed, but was reinstated on Febru- 
ary 26, 1944. Again on May 25, 
1946 it lapsed and on June 1, 1946 
a remittance of the premium rein- 
Stated it. On a third occasion, 
March 27, 1951, the policy lapsed 
for nonpayment of premiums and 
on March 31, 1951 it was reinstated. 
On each of these occasions the com- 
pany wrote a letter acknowledging 
receipt of the premiums which said 
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letter contained the following state- 
ment: “Please sign the good health 
statement at the bottom of this 
sheet.” On December 24, 1946 a 
premium became past due and it 
was reinstated without the state- 
ment concerning good health. 

On February 24, 1957 the policy 
again lapsed for nonpayment, but 
on March 7, 1957 a remittance in 
the correct amount was mailed to 
the company. This remittance was 
received by the company on March 
11, 1957. 

On March 12, 1957 the insured, 
Isaac McClure, died as the result 
of accidental drowning, On that date 
the Company received notification 
by phone of the death, but did not 
send proofs of death forms as it 
contended that the policy was not 
in force upon the day of his death, 
alleging failure to furnish proof of 
good health as required by the 
policy. 

The beneficiary, Lula Miller, filed 
suit and prevailed upon trial before 
the court, from which judgment the 
insurance company appealed to the 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma. 

The Supreme Court, writing 
through Justice Carlile, affirmed the 
decision of the lower court. 

The trial court had found that 
the conduct of the defendant insur- 
ance company over a period of years 
was sufficient to lead the plaintiff, 
as an ordinary prudent person, to 
believe that the delayed payment of 
premiums would be accepted by the 
company and that plaintiff would 
not be required to furnish evidence 
of insurability or that if such evi- 
dence was required that the com- 





pany would send a letter similar to 
the ones received previously on var- 
ious dates. The lower court further 
found that the plaintiff, as a reason- 
able prudent person, had a right to 
believe that strict compliance with 
the terms of the policy would not 
be required when the policy lapsed 
in February, 1957. It further found 
that the insured, Isaac McClure’s 
death was caused by accidental 
drowning and not by any disease 


' existing on March 7, 1957 when the 


premium was mailed and that such 
was not prejudicial to the rights of 
the Company. The Oklahoma Su- 
preme Court, quoting the rule of 
law from New York Life Insurance 
Company vs. Eggleston, 96 U. S. 
572, decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, related that 
in this case the Supreme Court held 
that any agreement, declaration, or 
course of conduct on the part of the 
insurance company which leads a 
party insured honestly to believe 
that by conforming thereto a for- 
feiture of his policy will not be in- 
curred, followed by due conformity 
on his part, will estop the company 
from insisting upon the forfeiture, 
though it might be claimed under 
the express letter of the contract. 
As the insured died as the result 
of drowning, and as the equities are 
strongly in favor of the beneficiary, 
this, taken together with the pre- 
vious actions of the insurance com- 
pany, would cause the Court to af- 
firm the findings of the trial court 
in favor of the plaintiff. 
Old Surety Life Ins. Co., Plaintiff- 
in-Error v. Miller, Defendant-in- 
(Continued on page 24) 
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The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


Cuas. E. Becker, Presipent * Home Orrice: SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 





75 years of distinguished service 


Statement of Condition as of January 1, 1959 











Assets... 
FE Er RE BT ee ee tele ae 
*United States Government Bonds . $ 25,829,443.96 
*Other Bonds . 197,838,888.01 
Real Estate Sheree hapa htt AT eS Th 
(Including $16,371,019.91 of properties acquired for investment) 
Federally Insured or Guaranteed 
Real Estate Loans . 
Other First Mortgage Loans on Real 
Reine... a I 
Loans to Policyowners . ally ad 18 TREE 
(Secured by Legal Reserve) 
Premiums in Course of Collection . 
(Liability included in Reserve) 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued . 
Other Assets . 


$ 12,802,184.39 


223,668,331.97 
22,399,828.25 


54,212,230.58 


163,679,459.74 
26, 300,224.85 


16,354,498.42 


3,235,339.33 
1,945,662.01 


$470,385,528.96 


Liabilities . . . 


Legal Reserve on Outstanding Contracts . 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 9,049,179.41 
Other Policyowners’ Funds . . .... 31,882,422.59 
Reserve for Taxes Payablein 1959. . . . . . 3,065,000.00 
Accrued Expenses . tees ae 837,553.81 
Suspense Accounts 3,906,869.39 
Other Liabilities 2,378,524.76 


$364,515,979.00 


$415,635,528.96 


Surplus Funds . . . 


Capital 
General Surplus 


$16,389,843.75 
ion? 38,360, 156.25 


54,750,000.00 


$470,385,528.96 


*Bonds are valued as prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


Insurance in force nearly $3,200,000,000 


THE LARGEST LEGAL RESERVE STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE 
UNITED STATES DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE UNDERWRITING 
OF ORDINARY AND ANNUITY PLANS 





‘High points of our 
progress during the 
year 1958... 


New Paid Business 
$750,598,729.00 


Asset Increase 
$50,774,617.26 


Increase in Reserves 
$33,497,339.00 


Increase in Surplus Funds 
$8,600,000.00 


Payment to policyowners and 
beneficiaries during year 
$30,128, 303.67 


Payments to policyowners and 
beneficiaries since 1884, 
plus funds currently held 
for their benefit 
$669, 883,754.46 

































































Over 
*750 million 

of 

new paid 

business 


.-. during the year 1958. 
No Group, Industrial 


or Health and Accident. 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 


FRANKLIN LURE Courany ” 
COMPANY 
CHAS, E, BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 


exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over Three Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 


For March, 1959 






































zone mail indeed 
results in speed 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 






to speed mail delivery. Be sure 





to include zone number when 






writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 





in your return address — after 
the city, before the state. 
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Error. Filed December 16, 1958. 
4 CCH Life Cases (2d) 92. 
Mauntel & Doolin, Houts & Houts, 
Alva State Bank Bldg., Alva, Okla- 
homa for Plaintiff-in-Error. 

Keer, Lambert, Conn & Roberts, 
201-5 American Bldg., Ada, Okla- 
homa for Defendant-in-Error. 


Louisiana Court of Appeals Holds 
That Insurance Company Bound by 
Agent's Failure to Put Insured's Dis- 
closure of Prior Illness in Application. 


On September 21, 1954, Mrs. Ca- 
saleen Miller signed an application 
for insurance with the Preferred 
Life Insurance Company. The ap- 
plication had a question thereon as 
to whether or not she had had any 
medical or surgical advice or treat- 
ment for the past five years, to 
which the answer filled in was “No.” 
The policy was issued effective Oc- 
tober 1, 1954. The policy provided 
for certain payments for hospital 
and medical expenses in the event 
of illness or injury to the insured. 
On August 5, 1956, the insured, 
while holding her granddaughter in 
her lap, attempted to get up from 
a lawn chair in which she was sit- 
ting, and upon so doing suffered 
sudden excruciating pain in the area 
of her lower back. She was taken 
to the hospital and remained there 
for several days under the treatment 
of Drs. Cannon, Wiley, and Liles. 

She filed claim for reimbursement 
of her medical expenses, but the 
insurance company denied liability, 
stating that prior to the application 
she had a previous back condition 
which was not related in the appli- 
cation. The company contended 
that during 1954 she was diagnosed 
by Drs. Cannon and Liles as having 
arthritis of the lumbar vertebrae 4 
and 5 and the first sacral vertebrae 
with nerve root irritation. For this 
illness the insured received an ano- 
dyne for the relief of pain, was told 
to take absolute rest, sleep on a firm 
bed and use heat to her back. 

Suit was filed in the District Court 
and upon the trial the insured testi- 
fied that she did not seek out the 
insurance agent, but that he solicited 
the business from her. She related 
to him all of her previous illnesses 
in the presence of her daughter, who 
also testified at the trial. The agent, 






despite such revelations, insisted 
that she would be able to obtain the 
insurance. The testimony is uncon- 
troverted and uncontradicted. ‘The 
insurance company did not produce 
its agent as a witness nor account 
for his failure to so testify. There 
was no evidence that the insured was 
guilty of bad faith, or that she failed 
to disclose to defendant’s agent any 
previous condition of health, nor is 
there any showing of any actual or 
implied knowledge on her part that 
the application was not filled in 
truthfully and correctly by the de- 
fendant’s agent. 

The Louisiana Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit affirmed the 
finding of the trial court in the in- 
sured’s favor and quoted from a 
Louisiana Supreme Court case as 
follows : 

“The jurisprudence of this State 
and the law generally prevailing is 
that if an application for insurance 
is drawn by an agent of the insurer, 
who fills in false answers to the 
interrogatories contained therein, 
which are truthfully answered by 
the insured, where the latter acted 
in good faith and had no knowledge 
that his answers were not correctly 
recorded, and in the absence of cir- 
cumstances from which constructive 
knowledge of falsity might be im- 
puted to him, the insurer cannot 
rely upon the falsity of such an- 
swers in seeking to avoid liability 
under the policy issued upon the 
application.” 

Thus applying this rule of law to 
the instant case, the Court con- 
cluded that the agent was the agent 
of the insurer and thus would bind 
the insurance company, where there 
was no fraud or bad faith on the 
part of the insured. 

Miller, et al, Plaintiffs, Appellees 
v. Preferred Life Ins. Co., Defend- 
ant, Appellant. December 19, 1958. 
4 CCH Life Cases (2d) 102. 
Anders & Anders, Winnsboro, La., 
for Appellant. 

Berry & Lee, Winnsboro, La., ‘or 
Appellees. 





CREDIT INSURANCE 
IN NEW JERSEY 


NEw, STRICT REGULATION of cre‘lit 
insurance in New Jersey is provided 
in a law signed recently by Governor 
Meyner. 
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How Pacific Mutual does more 


for future Agency Managers... 


management 
development 
ea —|\) Program 


> 


1s 
management 
your goal ? 


PACIFIC MUTUAL builds its 

field management through a 
unique Management Development 
Program—a two year minimum, 
intensive training program in 

the skills and techniques of 
successful Agency Development. 


-..@ company that looks to the future! 
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With a substantial salary (no personal production 
required) Pacific Mutual Management Development Pro- 
gram participants devote full attention to management 
duties. Candidates who pass the strict qualification tests 
and interviews, work as Agency Supervisors while being 
trained by outstanding Agency Builders. After training, ~ 
participants fill Agency Executive openings as they arise. 


Can you qualify? 

Men under age 35 with a college degree who are married 
and have at least one year personal production experience 
are eligible for consideration. Write in strict confidence 
giving details of personal and business history to: 


RALPH J. WALKER, Vice President 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 
523 West Sixth Street 

Los Angeles 14, California 


Pacific Mutucil, 
Life Insurance Company 


Home orFice: Los Angeles, California 





Abuses—from page |7 


been remunerated not only in dollars 
but also in personal satisfaction for 
a job well done. 

If we sell protection only and our 
client dies early enough he will re- 
ceive credit for having been a smart 
buyer—if, however, he lives and 
does not create cash value but in- 
stead has a large debt hanging over 
his head which cannot be repaid and 
finds that either his insurance has 
expired at age 65 or that he cannot 


continue to meet the ever growing 
obligation—the responsibility for 
having either sold these temporary 
plans or the responsibility for having 
defaulted in our obligation to sell 
that which would provide a com- 
plete protection package including 
cash values will rest solely in our 
hands. If his outside investment 
fund has been maintained and he has 
been successful—we will receive no 
credit—he will be the financial ge- 
nius who accomplished the result. 
If on the other hand the reverse is 





and SELLING! 


BENT 


final decision. 


ATLANTA © BOSTON * 
CINCINNATI * DALLAS » 





THE DEFINITIVE GUIDE to BUYING .. . 


COMING AGAIN IN ’59 


RECOMMENDED LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The recognized quick reference guide for buyers and sellers of 
insurance, provides you with a series of charts which allow you to 
make quick but accurate comparisons of the principal items of 
financial statements, as well as essential operating ratios. Careful 
and thorough analysis according to BEST’S long acknowledged 
standards of high performance and quality are the yardstick for 
measuring companies which receive our recommendation. 


A compact, pocket sized reference highlighting in clear, readable 
form the essential points of comparable interest in each com- 
pany’s financial statement. Sure to be of value in reaching the 


Admitted assets and distribution, capital, total and surplus 
funds, policy reserves and reserve basis, premium and total 
operating income, death benefits, total paid policyholders, net 
operating gain, insurance written and in force, and significant 
operating ratios for the past three years. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


CHATTANOOGA » 
LOS ANGELES ° 


CHART 
OF 


CHICAGO 
RICHMOND 








the case we will be the scapegoats 
—we should have advised him more 
soundly—I know the position I pre- 
fer. 

Have you given careful consider- 
ation to social security? Do you 
look at social security as I do—as 
reducing term insurance? Effective 
January 1, 1959, both the benefits 
and the cost will be substantially 
increased. Maximum retirement 
benefits for an employee and spouse 
have been increased from $162.80 
monthly to $190.50 monthly (15%), 
maximum survivorship benefits— 
widow and 2 children under 18 in- 
creased from $200.00 monthly to 
$254.00 monthly (27%), tax rates 
—employer and employee each 
$94.50 in 1958—increasing to 
$216.00 each in 1969 (125% more 
in 1969 than payable in 1958). 


Sell Permanent 


Assume a man age 30 dies leaving 
a widow and twins age 5 surviving. 
His widow will receive $254.00 
monthly—$3,048 per year for thir- 
teen years—a total of $39,624.00 
of potential decreasing term. In ad- 
dition his widow will receive $94.50 
monthly life income at age 65. A 
single premium life annuity at 65 
would cost $17,500 at today’s rates. 
Isn’t all this in effect term insur- 
ance? Should the average American 
have still more term insurance than 
this in addition to his company 
group term life insurance? Don't 
we have an obligation to sell perma- 
nent insurance with cash values even 
though the volume might not be 
as great as our companies would 
prefer? I think we have an obliga- 
tion. 

In conclusion I have a few adci- 
tional personal observations I would 
like to add. 

30th the trade and general press 
have been constantly reminding us 
that continued inflation is our coun- 
try’s greatest problem—minimium 
deposit and term are the most in- 
flationary contracts in our portfo!io 
yet they are promoted and sold to 
the nth degree. Capital expenditure 
by industry is the backbone of our 
economy, producing the facilities jor 
the future employment requirements 
of our growing population. The ad- 
ditional insurance company reserves, 
created through the sale of cash 
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value life insurance, with premiums 
actually paid—not borrowed, pro- 
vide the funds for the expansion of 
our economy—people at work put 
dollars into circulation for the ben- 
efit of all Americans—yet we, the 
liie underwriters of America and 
our great companies, encourage the 
public to buy policy contracts which 
not only do not increase reserves 
but even tend to decrease the already 
established capital available for in- 
vestment—it just doesn’t make sense 
to me, 

Weare firm in our conviction that 
life insurance should remain under 
the control and supervision of state 
insurance departments and that our 
business could never operate as ef- 
fectively under the Federal govern- 
ment—yet we permit our “dirty 
linen” to be washed in public—which 
tends to focus Federal attention on 
our problems and could ultimately 
lead to Federal control. 

We have worked diligently over 
the years to obtain just and fair tax 
considerations for life insurance and 
life insurance cash values in the in- 
terest of the American people— 
through individual policy contracts, 


group life and other coverages—in ~ 


the area of pension benefits—yet we 
flaunt these benefits before Federal 
authorities through the use of ex- 
cessive group term limits which are 
nothing more than income and estate 
tax deductible deferred compensa- 
tion deals going far beyond that 
which was ever intended to be the 
reasonable function of group term 
life insurance—through the deduc- 
tions taken for interest paid under 
minimum deposit plans—by any 
device which can be conceived in 
order to meet the volume require- 
ments so important to practically all 
of our companies. 


Lack of Accord 


We find agents fighting with 
other agents—twisting each others 
business both in different compa- 
nies and in the same companies— 
first with the family policy—now 
with minimum deposit—companies 
fighting other companies not only in 
the group field but even in the or- 
dinary field—unable to resolve their 
problems among themselves—find- 
ing it necessary to take their com- 
plaints to the insurance department. 
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memo to home 
office executives 


One Good Way To Keep 
Good Agents Happy 


We believe a good agent is happiest with the company 

best able to accept all the business he has worked hard to get. 
No company likes to turn business away, or disappoint 

its producers, by rejecting substandard applications. And it’s 
often unnecessary, because many “borderline” cases can be 
successfully written, if the company gets the right 
underwriting help and gets it in time. This is precisely 

what North American Reassurance Company provides. 


We are in life reinsurance exclusively, with hundreds of 
life company clients depending upon us for superior 
underwriting assistance. Because of our unusual depth of 
experience in underwriting substandard business we 

are usually able to determine immediately whether or not a 
difficult case can be successfully written. Of course, 

we will share the risk or even take it all, if desired, at the 
lowest rate obtainable commensurate with sound 
underwriting. We can do the same for 

you and your agents. 


Superior underwriting, and all our other 
non-competitive services to life companies, 
are outlined in our booklet, ‘Reinsurance 
Exclusively’’. Why not write for your free 
copy today. 


Py amet, NORTH AMERICAN 


vy REASSURANCE COMPANY 
> 161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 

Fd MUrray Hill 7-1870 

> Reinsurance Exclusively 
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In fact it appears to be difficult for 
any accord even in the area of the 
basis on which the companies should 
be taxed without some company or 
group of companies looking for an 
edge. 

What has become of the great 
leadership that once existed both in 
the field and in our home offices 
and upon the foundation of which 
our great business has grown and 
prospered? Haven’t we enough 


problems outside of our industry to 
which we should direct our time and 
attention? Have greed, power and 
bigness become our guide posts in- 
stead of sound selling, service, sav- 
ings and security ? 

Next to my family, my country 
and my religion this business is the 
most important part of my life. I 
hope and pray that all segments of 
our business can get together and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Abuses—Continued 


present a united front as once we so 
forcefully exhibited so that we can 
go on to even greater heights to- 
gether—still leaving available plenty 
of areas for good, clean, healthy 
competition so necessary to contin- 
ued growth—but without the vicious, 
greedy and cut-throat competition. 
Our companies claim that we in the 
field influence their decisions as to 
policy plans (minimum deposit in- 
cluded )—if this be so perhaps we 
can be influential in cleaning up this 
mess. If we demand it be done—it 





“Frightened to death’’ is no fig- 
ure of speech where cancer is 
concerned. Each year thousands 
of Americans lose their lives 
needlessly because they were too 
terrified about cancer to even 
learn facts which could have 
saved their lives! Learn how 
to protect yourself and your 
family by writing to ‘‘Cancer,”’ 
c/o your local post office. 


American Cancer Society %® 











can be done—I suggest we put our 
shoulders to the task while we still 
have the business freedom to do so. 


ONE COMPANY'S STAND 


THE Massacuusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. has made several an- 
nouncements to its field force stating 
its position wtih respect to the use 
of minimum deposit or financed in- 
surance plans and the sale of mutual 
funds or similar investments. 

In a letter dated Nov. 25 to com- 
pany general agents, executive vice 
president Charles H. Schaaff, 
C.L.U., stated, “Recently there has 
been considerable comment about 
life underwriters selling these plans. 
Proponents of mutual funds advo- 
cate term or minimum deposit life 
insurance in direct opposition to our 
philosophy of cash value life insur- 
ance as the soundest basis for fam- 
ily financial planning. Term life 
insurance or minimum deposit life 
insurance, combined with mutual 


funds, are not, we firmly believe, 
in the best interests of the general 


public or the life underwriter. 

“Our belief that an agent cannot 
in all conscience sell family security 
through life insurance and at the 
same time sell speculation (and per- 
haps inflation) remains unchanged. 

“T believe that our field force is 
in full agreement with us, and I 
am confident that very few, if any, 
of our representatives are active in 
these areas. 

“Nevertheless, firm in the belief 
that these combination sales are not 
good for the public, the company or 
the agent, we cannot condone the 
sale of mutual funds, or similar in- 
vestments by any Massachusetts 
Mutual general agent nor can we 
contract or permit to remain under 


‘contract any agent, broker or other 


individual who is active in those 
fields.” 

In subsequent statements Mr. 
Schaaff said that the Massachusetts 
Mutual has been and is doing every- 
thing possible to control the under- 
writing of so-called “financed insur- 
ance.” 

Because of discussions with 
Massachusetts Mutual field men ai.d 
other members of the insurance fra- 


ternity relative to recent unwhole- 
some developments in these areas, 
he sent a second letter to company 
general agents on Dec. 31 announc- 
ing new safeguards against the 
abuses of the minimum deposit plan, 

In his letter Mr. Schaaff placed 
upon the company’s general agents 
responsibility for controlling the 
volume and the quality of financed 
life insurance submitted to the com- 
pany by full-time representatives. In 
order to assist in controlling such 
business received from _ outside 
sources, Mr. Schaaff announced that 
under a broker’s contract commis- 
sions payable on Executive Protec- 
tion policies would be redistributed, 
with first year commission substan- 
tially reduced and renewal commis- 
sions payable from the second 
through the 10th policy year in- 
creased to offset the decreased first 
year commission. 

He indicated that a careful study 
of minimum deposit sales had been 
made, which clearly showed that the 
Massachusetts Mutual was not guilty 
of abuses in the replacement of old 
business. “Because we feel so 
strongly that this matter should be 
absolutely controlled, however, we 
have developed a new form for use 
with Executive Protection applica- 
tions which requires the soliciting 
agent or broker to answer the fol- 
lowing questions : 

1. Is the first premium or any fu- 
ture premiums to be financed by a 
loan in whole or in part? 

2. Have arrangements been made 
for systematic repayment? 

3. Has a policy on this life in any 
company been surrendered or placed 
on a non-premium basis in the past 
six months, or is there any contem- 
plation of such procedure during the 
next six months?” 


Union Central Life Insurance 
Company is restricting the use of 
minimum deposit policies because, 
in the words of John A. Lloyd, presi- 
dent “they have gotten out of hand.” 
Unlike Pacific Mutual Life, Union 
Central is not discontinuing the 
policy but it has been removed from 
the rate book. Proper use of it, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lloyd is for busines; 
insurance, split dollar cases and in 
those very occasional instances 
where bank loan financing is indi- 
cated as proper. 
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MILFORD A. VIESER 
Financial Vice President 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


E WHO ARE ENGAGED in the 

business of insurance are ac- 
customed to think of the future and 
to deal with the future. We are 
continually pointing out to the pub- 
lic the need to provide for the future 
and all its contingencies—retire- 
ment, ill health, accidents, the edu- 
cation of our children, and the pro- 
tection and security of our depend- 
ents. We think about the future in 
other ways too, for we are charged 
with the investment of the public’s 
savings, much of which is placed in 
long-term mortgages secured by real 
property. 


Social and Economic Vitality 


Because of our interest in good 
health and longevity, and because of 
our concern with the safety of long- 
term real estate investment, we in 
insurance have been particularly 
awake to the importance of main- 
taining and increasing the social 
and economic vitality of our cities 
and have been in the forefront of 
efforts to cope with the problems 
of urban renewal. 

It is a fact that our cities are 
gravely threatened by a decay and 
deterioration which is outgaining 
all efforts to correct them. All over 
the country, slums are creeping like 
a cancerous growth into healthy 
urban areas. Often, in our big cities, 
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they fringe on the downtown area, 
causing a decline in property values 
and a drift away from business in 
the area. 

All this is deeply our concern, 
because “downtown” is the area 
where most insurance corporations 
own property and conduct the major 
portion of their business. But the 
incidence of slums hits us in other 
ways, too. Slum dwellers are not 
good prospects for insurance com- 
panies; they are only too often 
crushed and defeated by the struggle 
of living in these unlovely places, 
and the hopelessness of their sur- 
roundings affects them with a hope- 
lessness about the future. This 
sounds like over-simplication but it 


We cannot afford slums 


underlines the. basic reason why we 
should fight slums; frankly, none 
of us who is engaged in any form of 
commercial endeavor can afford 
them. 


Clue in Statistics 


Statistics regarding America’s 
future give a clue to the grave 
trouble in which we shall find our- 
selves embroiled unless we are suf- 
ficiently enlightened to do what we 
urge our clients to do, and plan now 
for what faces us within 
decades. 


several 


By 1975, we must expect to have 
between 50 and 68 million more 
people inhabiting our country. In- 
dications are that in our urbanized 
civilization three out of four of them 
will be living in metropolitan areas. 
Unless we plan now to house this 
vast potential population, we shall 
have serious overcrowding in our 
central cities which even now are 
being occupied increasingly by the 
low income and racial minorities. 
Slums will multiply and we shall be 
faced with all those evils which 
breed in the slums—crime, disease, 
delinquency. 

All this points to one salient fact— 
as business men, and _ property 
owners, the health of our cities con- 
cerns us intimately. The future 
growth of our cities concerns us 
even more deeply and personally, 
because unless it is strong and vigo- 


(Continued on the next page) 





Urban Renewal—Continued 


rous, we may find ourselves stag- 
nating economically. 


Corporations 


There are manys ways in which 
corporations, can take out insurance 
to guarantee this healthy growth. In 
Newark, where my company is lo- 
cated, we now have a comprehen- 
sive urban renewal program under 
way. Ours was an old, discouraged 
and densely-populated city, full of 
headaches for the city planner. But 
through the Newark Economic De- 
velopment Committee, appointed by 
Mayor Leo P. Carlin in 1956, the 
problems of slums, of blight and 
deterioration, of traffic congestion 
and overcrowding, are being dealt 
with expertly by men of know-how 
and vision, backed by the support of 
business, labor, government and 
civic leaders. 

Our own company was among the 
first to take out a policy on the life 
of our home office city even before 
this committee was formed. Four 
years ago, having outgrown our ex- 
isting building, we took an option 


on 150 acres of suburban property. 
But a final company survey pointed 
up the advantages the city had to 
offer— a labor pool, a location con- 
venient for employees, superior 
transportation facilities, more sta- 
bilized taxes, and the very real bene- 
fits of day-to-day contacts with the 
business community. So instead we 
acquired a 4%4-acre area in the com- 
mercial district that was badly run- 
down, and cleared away the obsolete, 
deteriorating buildings. In _ their 
place we erected a $20,000,000 
project, clustered around our 20- 
story, glass-fronted home office. 


A Tremendous Lift 


The effect on Newark was a tre- 
mendous psychological lift for our 
people. Instead of constantly talk- 
ing down our community there was 
a rebirth of confidence and faith in 
its rejuvenation and future. Many 
retailers in the surrounding down- 
town district renovated and refur- 
bished their own stores to conform 
with the new building. At the time, 
business was leaving the city, but 
Mutual Benefit’s effort, called by 
Governor Meyner the company’s 
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COLONIAL'S NEW 


10-24 Employee Group Package Plan 


LIFE ... Including accidental death and dismemberment 
benefits on and off the job 


LOSS OF TIME... weekly indemnity for partial re- 
placement of income lost due to accident or sickness 
(not available in states having compulsory cash sick- 


HEALTH .. . hospital, surgical, ambulance, medical and 
materinity benefits for employees and their dependents 


Write for our “group kit’—it includes a pre-approach letter and an 
that will present the package to your client. 


) Colonial Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: East Orange, New Jersey 








“affirmation of confidence in the fu- 
ture of New Jersey’s largest city” 
reversed the trend. Since our proj- 
ect was started, $600,000,000 worth 
of construction has been planned or 
completed in our city—among it, a 
$20,000,000 office building being 
erected by the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, New Middle 
Income Housing, an enlarged air 
port, seaport, parking facilities, in- 
dustrial sites, etc. 

Our experience seems to have 
proved that urban renewal acts like 
yeast; it motivates growth, change 
and activity. Today the yeast is 
working like a dynamo, for urban 
renewal projects being undertaken 
in various parts of the country have 
increased within a four-year period 
from 279 to 554. Latest statistics 
show that 278 urban renewal proj- 
ects are in the execution stage today 
—as compared with 87 in 1954, at 
the time when Mutual Benefit em- 
barked on its construction project 
in Newark. 

But despite this activity—and the 
important fact that the power to put 
through redevelopment projects is 
now legally established in 40 of our 
49 states—there is still a lack of pub- 
lic realization of the urgent need to 
fight urban deterioration. Albert M. 
Cole, former Federal Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator, has 
warned us that any city that does not 
set in motion by 1960 a compre- 
hensive program to halt blight will 
be flirting with municipal ruin by 
1965. When we consider that a 
mere 331 cities throughout the 
country are officially engaged in ur- 
ban renewal though there are ap- 
proximately 530 cities in the USA 
in the 23,000-and-over population 
bracket alone, it is obvious that 
there is a great lag in public con- 
sciousness regarding the urgent ne- 
cessity for renewal. Not all of these 
communities, however, are engaged 
in a full and comprehensive planning 
of the entire city. 

Part of the trouble is that many 
individuals and companies, though 
cognizant of the need to better 
America’s cities, still lack the basic 
knowledge of how to go about the 
job. Important work in public edu- 
cation on this matter has been «one 
by ACTION. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Manhattan Life's 5 New LEVEL TERM RIDERS HAVE 


Built-In Guarantee of 


Future Insurability 
iinsiidas alanis °*50,000 


on basis of up to $2,000 per $1,000 of sum insured 


under the basic Manhattan Life Policy (Term policies excepted) 


JUST ONE EXAMPLE: 





5-Year Level Term Rider for 
$50,000 Attached to Basic 
$25,000 Manhattan Life Policy 


INSURED GUARANTEED the Right to Convert 
to Permanent Insurance the Entire $50,000, or a part, 


4 . . 
st within 5 Years. (to age 40. Thereafter: 4 years, but not beyond age 65) 


The option to convert is exercisable any time during the specified period. The 
amount is not reduced or “‘pegged” by intermediate drops on specified dates. 


DON’T OVERLOOK THESE: 


SUB-STANDARD ISSUES CONSIDERED Remember this about Manhattan Life Level Term Riders: 


1. Wide spread of issue ages: 5, 10, 15, and 20 Year 
Level Term Rider from ages 20 to 64 inclusive. Term to 
age 65: ages 20 to 59, inclusive. 


2. Progressive, Personalized Underwriting that considers 
sub-standard issues up to 1,000% Mortality on the basic 
policy as well as on any Rider. 
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If Basic Policy Includes Waiver of Premium, : 
Rider will also include it. Ask for details. ° 
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Ask us about the period during which guar- 
anteed conversion is provided under 10-Year; 
15-Year; 20-Year and Term to 65 Level Riders. 


All Riders are participating. 


Over a Billion of 3 Insurance in Force 


If you want the most of the best in Level Term Riders, Ke i. The Level Term Rider is available in most of 


call The Man from Manhattan the states in which the company operates. 


THe MANHATTAN LiFe 24 INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 








Urban Renewal—from page 30 


A non-partisan, non-political pub- 
lic service organization, ACTION 
has become in the past 4 years the 
national symbol of citizen action for 
better homes and neighborhoods and 
cities ; it has been the catalyst which 
has brought big corporations to- 
gether with government, labor and 
municipal leaders to plan urban re- 
newal programs in individual cities. 
In two states—Florida and Texas— 
ACTION has organized state-wide 
committees, which will work within 
the national framework of ACTION 
to plan urban renewal programs for 
the entire state. It has researched 
the field of America’s housing and 
community development, and the re- 
sults of these findings are now being 
made public in an important series 
of books. 

Now, in the face of the nation’s 
greatest domestic challenge—the ex- 
plosive growth of the suburbs, the 
steady deterioration of our central 
cities, the frightening fact that urban 
deterioration is still increasing faster 
than our efforts to correct it—AC- 





TION is now planning a five-year 
campaign toward well-planned 10- 
to-20-year local development pro- 
grams. 


Good Place to Live and Work 


The objective of these local pro- 
grams is the simple, basic, unassaila- 
bly worthwhile aim to make our 
cities good places in which to live 
and work. Particularly ACTION is 
dedicated to these four, cogent 
points : 

1. To revitalize commercial and cul- 
tural cores. 

2. To assure good housing for the 
entire community. 

3. To provide good transportation 
in place of the present traffic and 
transit stagnation. 

4. To meet the private and public 
financing requirements by reducing 
costs, aiding expansion of the pri- 
vate economy, adding to tax re- 
sources. 

It is obvious to all of us that local 
programs must include both public 
and private expenditures, and the 
participation as well as the support 
of the private business community. 
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Interest in this vital protection, particularly for executives and key 


personnel, is growing rapidly. 


Provident is a pioneer and leader in this field. We offer: 








right of conversion. 





Ask us for details. Give us an opportunity to help design a program 
to fit the needs of your prospect. 


BROKERAGE BUSINESS INVITED 


PROVIDENT 





LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
CHAMHPAIECE | OWUYCAMY 


CHATTANOOGA 


Conventional plans, one-year renewable term, tailored to fit the 
sick leave program and other needs of the particular risk. 


Non-Cancellable, guaranteed renewal coverage, at level premium, 


likewise tailored to individual needs, with or without guaranteed 


Provident’s exclusive 10/12 Plan, long term guaranteed benefits, 
at guaranteed cost for groups as small as five. 


LIFE @ ACCIDENT @ SICKNESS 
HOSPITAL@ SURGICAL © MEDICAL 














It is only good sense that companies 

which have as big a stake in the 
healthy economy of our urban areas 
as we have in our business should 
throw their resources behind the 
accelerating urban renewal move- 
ment. No investment we can make 
will offer a better return, for no 
other investment contributes so di- 
rectly to our economic health as a 
nation as well as stimulating busi- 
ness locally. 

This has already been proved in 
cities where civic and business lead- 
ers have been bold enough to go 
ahead with a renewal project that 
razed mouldering buildings, replac- 
ing them with clean, functional 
structures that brought people and 
business back to the area, instead of 
sending them away. Newark has 
become a copybook example of what 
can be achieved in this field. So has 
Pittsburgh, which from 1940 to 1950 
was going downhill and was entirely 
revitalized after its great rehabilita- 
tion project, ““The Golden Triangle.” 
Men who knew this city well in its 
“before” and “after” periods tell me 
that the psychological effect was 
tremendous. Not only was the look 
of the city changed, but young ex- 
ecutives who had not wanted to lo- 
cate in Pittsburgh when it was dirty 
and unattractive were willing and 
eager to do so after the “Golden 
Triangle” became a fact. 

There is, of course, a practical 
side to the beneficial effects of an 
urban renewal project, apart from 
the degree to which it brings busi- 
ness flowing back to a district. A 
well-planned central business core 
adds to the efficient workings of all 
the companies located there; traffic 
congestion is lessened in the streets ; 
better work is done by employees 
because they are freed of many small 
irritations and frustrations. But we 
must never overlook the psychologi- 
cal benefits; the obvious fact that 
whereas rundown buildings and 
slum-saturated cities are depressing 
to people who live and work and do 
business in them, new buildings in- 
spire confidence and have a galvaniz- 
ing effect on the individual. 

Wherever your business is lo- 
cated, you cannot escape the Ameri- 
can city. Surely it is good business 
to do anything we can to insure that 
the American city of tomorrow is a 
good one. 


Best’s Life News 
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“nice compensation for the seller, too!”’ 


Care to make a simple test—that could 
pay off handsomely for you? Just ask ten 


executives you know . . . self-employed, 
corporation officers and professional 
men if they carry personal compensation 
coverage. 

We believe you'll find that the majority do 
not—and that the results of your survey 
will give you a good idea of the volume 
you can quickly build with Combined’s 
Personal Compensation Plan. 


COMBINED 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 


W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 


This remarkable coverage by Combined, 
second largest exclusive accident and health 
company in the world, has been thoroughly 
“field-tested”, with outstanding results. 
Prospects recognize this coverage, with its 
special renewal provision, as the practical 
type of income protection they need. 


‘Take a few moments now to fill in and mail 
the coupon below. We will be glad to give 
you particulars about this plan... that pays 
substantial compensation to the seller. 


Combined Insurance Co. of America, Dept. 32 
5050 Broadway, Chicago 40, lilinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me details about Combined’s 
Personal Compensation Plan 


Tm ame 


Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago 
Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 
Hecrthstone Insurance Company of Massachusetts, Boston 
First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin 
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Over 70% of our life applicants are already 
policyholders in our Auto or Fire Companies! 


Never underestimate the power of companion-line selling. 

Consider the State Farm Career Agent. He is equipped 
with the knowledge to place and service Life, Auto and 
Fire lines. For him, a client leads to another client. Vir- 
tually every family insurance need can be fulfilled from 
the complete, integrated protection this man can provide 
from his well-rounded portfolio. 

As long as there are lives and homes and cars to be 


protected, the State Farm agent will prosper. 

He enjoys many other advantages, too. Like being his 
own boss . . . a truly independent businessman represent- 
ing only State Farm. He enjoys Regional Head Office 
bookkeeping and billing .. . Career Man training . . . and 
much more. And too, he is able to identify himself fully 
with the good name and strong promotional efforts of the 
world’s largest auto insurance company. 


STATE FARM 


State Farm Life Insurance Company 


Companion company of State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company and 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Company. Home Offices: Bloomington, Illinois 
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MAGAZINE DICTATOR 


A portable office dictating and transcrib- 
ing machine with magazine louding has 
been developed by the North American 
Philips Company, Inc. To record or play- 
back, the operator drops the magazine in 
its receptacle and pushs a button. Five 
controls handle all operations—record, 
playback, rapid review, fast wind, fast 
rewind, stop, start and volume level. 
Thirty-five minutes of dictation can be 
recorded on one reel, 174% minutes per 
side. The act of recording automatically 
erases the previous dictation and the unit 
is so designed that dictation cannot be 
erased during transcription or when re- 
winding tape. The machine automatically 
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office efficiency 


switches off recording when any one of 
the rewind controls is engaged. Acci- 
dental erasure is also impossible when 
the typewriter or foot control plugs are 
inserted in back of the machine. Another 
feature is an automatic counter which 
enables the user to locate any section of 
dictation, even single words. Index pads 
are used for indicating the beginning and 
end of each letter. There is also space 
for special instructions or corrections. The 
typewriter control, which has playback, 
stop and review controls, can be locked 
into position on the typewriter, leaving the 
typist’s hands free and yet allowing her 
to maintain complete control of the dictat- 
ing machine. The foot control unit is a 
simple pedal type and permits playback 
and review. Other accessories include: 
tape mailing cartons, telephone recording 
adapter, fitted carrying case, conference 
loudspeaker for playback to large groups. 





PAPER WELDER 


Newest office helper is the Paper Welder. 
It fastens paper, using nothing but the 
paper itself. The papers are fastened 
together by simple pressure of the hand 
on the lever. One press of this handle 
welds the papers—no need for iost inserts, 
bulky files, staples. Paper Welded sheets 
lie flat, save space in files and the weld 
is claimed to be as strong as the strength 
of the paper itself. Another convenient 
feature is that a slight pressure of the 
thumbnail or any smooth object on the 
weld unlocks papers without mutilation. 

The Paper Welder is economical—there 
are no metallic fasteners to buy; it costs 
nothing to push down the handle. More- 
over, it is precision built, and should last 
indefinitely. With letters carrying enclo- 
sures, the Welder is useful for fastening 
important inserts, with assurance that they 
will reach the recipient intact. It will weld 
up to six standard sheets of paper. 


ROTARY CALCULATORS 


Control Systems, Inc., distributor of the 
Plus line of key-drive adding calculators, 
has announced it will now distribute a 
completely new line of fully-automatic ro- 
tary calculators under the name of “Plus 
Diehl.” 

There will be nine models, featuring au- 
tomatic short cut push button multiplication, 
full back transfer, Duplex register, full cent 
and visible key board dials. Factory 
trained sales and service will be available 
in five hundred cities. 





BAR CHART RECORDER 


Maximum cost reductions through the use 
of modern processing equipment requires 
the most efficient utilization of that equip- 
ment. This in turn requires data showing 
when and why the machines are idle. This 
recorder developed by Gorrell and Gorrell 
provides these data on a minute-by-minute 
basis for as many as forty machines. It 
produces a continuous bar graph which 
presents a pattern of machine utilization 
without manual effect on the part of the 
operator. The graph pin-points scheduling 
faults, service time, and operator failings. 
An easy installation connects the recorder 
and the machine with telephone-type wire. 
Various models of differing capacity are 
available on a sale or rental basis. 
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EFFICIENT PAPERWORK 


BERNARD WALLMAN 
President 
American Progressive Health 
Insurance Co. of New York 


APID GROWTH OF BUSINESS in 
] ae insurance company de- 
mands a corresponding increase in 
the speed and efficiency of its paper- 
work. Our story here at American 
Progressive Health Insurance Com- 
pany offers ample proof of this rule. 
Without the help of our mechanized 
billing, recordkeeping and statistical 
control system, the tremendous ex- 
pansion in volume over the last few 
years would have been most difficult 
if not impossible. 

American Progressive, founded 
in 1945 was among the pioneers— 
and are today among the leaders— 
in the new field of low cost school 
child accident insurance. We also 
write other accident and health pol- 
icies of virtually every description. 
Our business at present extends 
into 16 states and should be ad- 
mitted to many more in the near 
future. Volume nearly doubled last 
year—we now have some 50,000 
policies outstanding—and we expect 
to again double our business during 
the current year. 

The mechanical system that has 
enabled us to absorb this growth is 
relatively simple Remington Rand 
punched-card equipment. Through 
careful planning we have been able 
to exploit its potential to the fullest 
advantage, keeping manual punch- 
ing at an absolute minimum. 

When a new policy is sold, our 
tabulating department records the 
fact by punching two cards, one for 
use in premium billing and the other 
for use as a historical record of pre- 
mium payments. Once these two 
basic cards have been prepared, all 
manual punching is completed for 
the policy they represent. From that 
point on, machines do virtually all 
the work. 

The cards are maintained in two 
separate files—the history cards filed 
by policy number, and the billing 
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cards by due date. Every two or 
three days we remove the cards that 
have become current in the billing 
file and automatically interfile these 
with blank premium cards. These 
cards are then put through the Post- 
ing Interpreter so that the punched 
information in the billing card is 
printed on the face of the following 
blank card which becomes a notice 
of premium due, ready for mailing 
to the policyholder. 

Then, after the Reproducer has 
been set to repeat-punch the next 
due date, we run the billing card 
through it once more to prepare a 
new set of billing cards, which are 
returned to the date file to await the 
next payment period. When pre- 
mium payments are received, each 
accompanied by its notice card, we 
select the current billing card and 
reproduce this for statistical pur- 


.poses. 


History File: Basic Reference 


Through the use of a Numerical 
Collator, cards representing paid 
premiums are merged with their ap- 
propriate policy-number cards from 
the history file, and the Posting In- 





Premium notices are created by running 
cards through this machine which automati- 
pees prints coded billing data on faces of 
cards. 


terpreter then prints the new pay- 
ment information on the face of 
each card. The history file, con- 
tinually brought up to date in this 
way, is our basic source of reference 
on the status of each policy. 

Meanwhile, the statistical cards 
have become the means for develop- 
ing a number of important, mechan- 
ically-produced reports. They have 
only to be run through the Elec- 
tronic Sorter to be arranged in any 
desired sequence, then processed on 
the alphabetical Tabulator to be 
printed on report forms. 


Valuable Controls 


In addition to commission state- 
ments for agents and brokers these 
tabulated reports include such valua- 
ble management controls as a 
monthly report of written premiums, 
a comprehensive monthly produc- 
tion report, and miscellaneous gov- 
ernmental reports. 


As our business continues to grow 
we plan to make a comparable ex- 
pansion in punched-card procedures. 
We have recently ordered two addi- 
tional pieces of equipment—a Cal- 
culating Punch, and a Summary 
Punch attachment for the Tabulator. 
The increased summarizing capacity 
afforded by these two units will al- 
low us to extend the range of our 
present statistical reporting. We 
will then be able to mechanize the 
preparation of quarterly and annual 
reports required by the various state 
insurance departments. 

Other future plans call for the 
mechanical processing of claims and 
the preparation of an annual claims 
report. We also plan to develop an 
“experience ratio” which will enable 
us to mechanically analyze the ex- 
perience of individual agents. 

In the meantime, the system as it 
stands today is more than adequate 
to the demands of our growth. If 
we added nothing to the present in- 
stallation, it would still be able to 
accommodate the expected growth 
of business volume. 
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Before you buy, compare Smith-Corona 
with any other electric typewriter made! 


Feature for feature, point for point, compare the Smith-Corona 
with any other machine on the market today. You’ll see why the 
Smith-Corona is not just equal, but swperior to every other brand! 
Before you buy an electric typewriter, call your Smith-Corona 
representative for a demonstration of the many exclusive features 
that make Smith-Corona today’s most advanced electric typewriter ! 


Smith-Corona Electric 
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HE DICTIONARY DEFINES “Te- 
| allaah as “withdrawing from 
active service or a withdrawing into 
seclusion,’ and that is just about 
the interpretation given by many 
who are handling the problems of 
retirement in our companies, but 
who are sufficiently far from per- 
sonal retirement that all they see 
in retirement is the interpretation 
of company rules as they apply to 
others. In many instances the rules 
which have been laid down concern- 
ing retirement were made over 
twenty years ago when the Federal 
Social Security Laws came into 
existence. 

Early thinking in the field of re- 
tirement accepted the 65-year age 
as the best retirement age. Some 
even forecast that the retirement 
age would be gradually advanced to 
60 years of age with a few spectacu- 
larly estimating that age 55 would 
be the normal age of retirement in 
20 years (from 1937). 


A Relative Age 


The retirement age is, has been, 
and will always be a relative age— 
relative to the mental, physical or 
emotional pattern of the employee. 
Medical science has made so much 
progress in the past decade that we 
have to revise our, thinking about 
retirement age, particularly in face 
of the increasing life span. Instead 
of advancing the retirement age, 
there is a gradually developing pat- 
tern in which age 68 is becoming 
the normal age and exceptions are 
being made from that normal. 

Our interest, however, is in the 
problems which develop out of re- 
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tirement, regardless of the age at 
which retirement takes place. Ba- 
sically the problems fall into two 
categories : 


1. The problems 
which arise 
leaves ; 


of organization 
when an_ executive 


2. The personal problems which 
arise from the cutting off of con- 
tacts, responsibilities and privileges 
associated with executive responsi- 


bilities. 


Problems of Organization 


Relatively few executives, statis- 
tically speaking, do a good job of 
developing understudies. The very 
nature of organization management 
promotes one-man control. Knowl- 
edge of the business, personality 
traits and ego tend to concentrate 
authority in the hands of a few per- 
sons who call the signals for the 
organization. Delegation is a much 
discussed principle of executive con- 
trol in which everyone agrees, but 
few practice. Tasks are delegated, 
assignments are made, but the 
“boss” runs the show. 

Many schemes have been tried in 
order to retain the experience and 
knowledge of the older executive 
and at the same time remove him 
from direct responsibility. Usually 
the pattern takes on the form of a 
“retainer and consultant” basis. On 
the surface this plan had advantages 
—it gave the executive added in- 
come from the retainer fee which 
helped in the adjustment to retire- 
ment. It also gave the executive 
“something to do” and gradually 
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Preparing for Retirement 


cut his ties with the organization. 
In practice it has not worked out 
because the executive who takes 
over resents the interference of the 
consulting executive. No one likes 
to have another second guess his 
decisions or to share a responsibility 
with a person who no longer is 
charged with direct accountability 
for results. Usually there is a clash 
of personalities. The consulting ex- 
ecutive as a rule does not spend as 
much time on the job as he did when 
he was in charge. The whole 
purpose is to give him free time for 
travel, rest and personal pursuits 
without cutting him loose entirely. 
Not spending as much time on the 
job, the consultant loses his touch, 
gets out of date with things and very 
often loses his ability to handle new 
ideas. Business moves so fast that 
any extended period of absence 
leaves a void of intimate knowledge. 

The executive who has taken over 
will, therefore, have to spend con- 
siderable time in briefing sessions 
with the consulting executive bring- 
ing him up to date, or else will spend 
valuable time in defending his de- 
cisions, 


Depth of Management 


Retirement has done one thing 
which has had a good effect on or- 
ganization development—it has 
caused management to study the or- 
ganization with the objective of 
analyzing the respective ages of its 
executives, the availability of execu- 
tive talent in the subordinates, and 
to estimate the time required to train 
an executive, In short, it has brought 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Retirement—Continued 


an awareness of the problem of or- 
ganization development and perpet- 
uation, even though it has not 
solved the problems. Awareness of a 
problem is a preliminary step to 
solution. 

Manager-owners of smaller com- 
panies are more flexible in their se- 
lection of a retirement age because 
there is no one to tell them when 
to retire. This has a built-in disad- 
vantage, however, in retaining com- 
petent personnel who aspire to 
top-management levels, but who 
have no way of knowing how or 
when they can move into top-man- 
agement levels. Men will often stay 
in subordinate positions and sub- 
merge their ideas, gambling on the 
hope that they will ultimately win 
recognition—if the gamble is too big, 
the more competent, but less patient 
ones will move to other jobs. 


Training, provided it has an ob- 
jective, and provided it reflects the 
opportunity to advance, is one way 
in which management can attract 
and hold competent understudies. 

Enforced vacations of top-man- 
agement provide opportunities for 
subordinates to take over and get 
experience. 


Positions of Responsibility 


Learning to delegate and learning 
to really pass along responsibilities 
to subordinates is another way to 
ease subordinates into positions of 
responsibility provided manage- 
ment will evaluate the results of del- 
egation rather than the means of 
accomplishment. Too often we inter- 
pret training as meaning a procedure 
whereby we teach others to do as we 
have done. Technical knowledge 
can be learned from books—man- 
agement is learned from experience 
—and do not forget it, management 
is not an exact science. It is the 
personal and individual application 
of acquired knowledge in a special- 
ized field which has to do with hu- 
man motivation in a series of work 
situations. 

Work is a habit and any habit 
which is well formed poses a psy- 
chological shock when it is abruptly 
stopped. Executives become vic- 
tims of habit as much as clerical 
personnel, but they have one addi- 
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tional factor to combat. As active 
executives they have privileges, so- 
cial prestige and influence which 
spring from their jobs—much of 
this abates when they leave their 
jobs in retirement. Nothing is 
deader than a retired executive. 
Business with all its philosophical 
atmosphere and civic mindedness, is 
a cold activity. It isn’t what you 
have done, it is what you have done 
lately that counts. Cut the execu- 
tive away from these contacts, 
abruptly and finally, there is an emo- 
tional shock which sets in in about 
two or three months after retirement 
which finally ages or even kills the 
retiree. 

It appears to us that preparation 
for retirement starts at least five 
years before retirement in which 
the executive starts his formal dele- 
gation of duties. In this five year 
period he thinks about his activity 
after retirement. 

There is something wrong with 
the retirement plans for executives. 
Here is what we mean. Many such 
plans provide a liberal allowance 
in the form of deferred compensa- 
tion for the retired executive, but 
very few provide a cash fund settle- 
ment (in part) at retirement. We 
are convinced of four things— 

(1) executives should leave their 
companies entirely at retirement 
age; 

(2) retirement age should be geared 
to the mental and physical age and 
not the chronological age; _ 

(3) subordinate management should 
be brought into the top-manage- 
ment level, financially and occupa- 
tionally, five years before their 
bosses retire; and 

(4) executives who retire should 


continue in some business after 
their retirement, assuming good 
health. 


Income Tax Prohibitive 


It is with “No. 4” above that we 
are concerned. Income tax rates 
absolutely prohibit the accumula- 
tion of wealth from earned income 
sources. Many executives (we could 
say most) reach retirement with 
very modest estates. Their compa- 
nies defer part of the executives’ 
income to be paid in retirement 
benefits on an annual (or monthly) 
pay-out basis. Some companies add 


a share of the profits to the deferred 
compensation in order to “sweeten 
the kitty.” This is a protective ap- 
proach which anticipates inactivity 
upon retirement. 

Here is the clincher—if the ex- 
ecutive is to continue in a business 
activity, and if organizationwide it 
is better to leave his former associa- 
tion, then he will continue in another 
business of his choosing in which 
his abilities can be applied. In most 
cases this requires buying into a 
small business which requires some 
capital. The executive has an ace- 
quate retirement income, but very 
little free and available capital for 
his purchase. Our retired execu- 
tive would be unhappy taking a 
minor position ; he would be a failure 
at clerical detail; he may not be 
vigorous enough for sales ; ‘so he has 
to buy a small agency or company 
if he is to continue in an activity 
that has the possibility of success. 


Business Risk 


If his deferred compensation was 
to be paid, part in monthly income 
and part in cash, or if he had planned 
his insurance program so as to pro- 
vide some cash in addition to the 
necessary protection of his earnings 
in old age, he could invest and ac- 
tively participate in an enterprise. 
Sure there is some risk in this in- 
vestment. However, we are refer- 
ring to the successful executive who 
still possesses the qualifications for 
success. Business risk is the life 
blood of the American entrepreneur 
system—executives are trained to 
evaluate and assume risks and not 
migrate to the rocking chair on a 
quiet porch in some country estate. 

There is another outlet for execu- 
tive talent after retirement, and we 
often wonder why more executives 
(in good health and of sound mind) 
do not follow it—namely, politics 
on a local scale. Here we have an 
independent person who has earned 
his spurs, secured his future, and 
is impregnable to the lusts of power. 
This executive could bring to the 
community a professional business 
attitude which our political system 
so badly needs. If he has been a 
successful executive, he knows how 
to seH ideas—as well as sell himself. 
We think this has merit. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Check your 
typewriters 

against this list of 
Royal advancements 


2()% lighter touch than any standard 
0 typewriter, the only one with touch 
tailored to each finger’s strength. Royal has the 
closest approach to electric touch of any standard. 


—— keys are double-molded to cush- 
ion fingers and keep them from slipping off. as- 
suring speed and accuracy. If you asked her, your 
secretary would say, “Buy me a Royal.” See why? 


seconds to change ribbons without smudg- 

ing fingers—because her fingers never have 
to touch the ribbon in Royal’s Twin-Pak®. No 
winding needed—ever. 


l 6 words per minute cannot make the 

space bar skip or jump. And it’s sloped 
to fit thumbs. Understand why Royals bring more 
at trade-in time than any other typewriter? 


la cylinder takes half a second to 
remove for cleaning or changing. No waiting 
for service. Service? Royals spend less time in the 
repair shop than any other typewriter. 


T o slant-lines in your letters because Royal's 
Letter-Setter, an aluminum rear roll, works 
with Royal’s Paper Guide to feed as many as 9 car- 
bons into place with carpenter’s-square accuracy. 


ightning carriage return whips back at a 
touch of the positive-action line space lever. 
No slamming needed—and it’s blessedly quiet. 





ow many lines to the end of the page? The 
Royal Line Meter answers this question, so 
your secretary knows when to start a second page. 
No guesswork. So simple, yet only Royal has it. 


5 cheerful colors in handsome two-tones 
give a lift to your office, match any decorat- 
ing scheme. There is no extra charge for this 
thoughtful Royal innovation. 
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Why trade in old slow-poke typewriters on new Royal standards? 
Two reasons. Happier secretaries. More and better work for 
secretarial dollars. The Royal advancements listed at left are 
not available on any typewriter over 5 years old. 


ROYAL 


standard 
World’s Number One Typewriter 


There are more Royal Typewriters in office use 
than any other make. 











Retirement—from page 40 


Another outlet for executive talent 
is teaching at the college level, in 
schools of business, and in smaller 
colleges where the need is greatest. 
If our population forecasts are cor- 
rect and if the enrollment in colleges 
comes up to the anticipation, there 
will be a great need for teachers. We 
recognize that in arts and sciences, 
considerable technical training is 
essential. In business schools, the 
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ability to teach comes more from 
actual business experience than from 
theoretical knowledge acquired at 
the Doctorate level. 

There are so many outlets for 
executive ability if the person who 
is to retire will apply the same sound 
analysis to his personal problems 
as he did to his business problems, 
and the analysis needs to be made 
at least five years before the retire- 
ment date. 

A limited few who have the ability 
to deal with many and varied prob- 
lems could set up in the consulting 
field as specialists. Or, if they pre- 
fer, they could go with a firm which 
already has established a reputation 
in the consulting field. There is 
no more interesting work than con- 
sulting. 


Enter Civic Activities 


Our retired executive could enter 
into civic activities through cham- 
bers of commerce—he could become 
engaged in charitable and _ social 
work through organized charity 
groups of which there appear to be 
no shortage. As a matter of fact, 
many facets of city living would 
benefit by a practical approach to 
some of the problems. 

Our point is that retirement is the 
end of one career and the beginning 
of another in which activity contin- 
ues on a somewhat different plan. 
The rat-race ends, and the real 
enjoyment of living begins. 





EXECUTIVES GETTING 
THINNER 


EXECUTIVEs are getting thinner ; in 
the last fifteen years, the number of 
overweight executives has been re- 
duced a third. This finding, the 
result of a study of five thousand of 
the nation’s executives by the Life 
Extension Examiners (a national 
medical group concerned with pre- 
ventive medicine by way of regular 
medical examinations) , has been dis- 
closed by the Health Insurance In- 
stitute. Dr. Harry Johnson, medical 
director of L.E.E., said that the main 
reason for the change is that execu- 
tives have been made to realize the 
importance of keeping their weight 
down as a part of total personal 
heaith. Business and industry-spon- 
sored health programs, through reg- 
ular health examinations, have fo- 


cused attention on this help-yourself 
phase of staying well. 

“Overweight is the plague of the 
twentieth century,” Dr. Johnson 
said, “and is the outstanding health 
hazard in America today. Too much 
fat destroys people as surely as 
disease and, although the process is 
long drawn out, is a certain killer. 
By keeping his weight down, the 
executive has made himself less 
vulnerable to such over-forty disa- 
blers as heart disease, diabetes, and 
high blood pressure. Today, only 
15.2% of executives are more than 
10% above normal weight, a big 
improvement over fifteen years ago 
when 29% of executives were too 
heavy. 

“Keeping weight down is not a 
matter of dieting—or starvation. It 
is rather, a sensible approach to eat- 
ing the proper foods in adequate 
amounts. Maintaining weight at the 
normal scale for height and age is 
a way of life, rather than a sudden 
spurt of activity aimed at reducing. 
The individual who keeps his 
weight under control does not over- 
eat one day and starve the next.” 

Of the 5,000 executives examined 
for the study, 58.9%, he said, were 
healthy “without evidence of signi- 
ficant organic disease. This is a 
high level of health that the general 
public does not surpass. Only 
8.1% were found to have high blood 
pressure, and only 7.6% to have 
organic heart disease.” These 
figures, says Dr. Johnson, would 
seem to go counter to a popular im- 
pression that high-pressure execu- 
tives are more ulcer prone than 
skilled laborers. Evidence would 
indicate, he said, that the responsi- 
bilities of executives do not auto- 
matically cause ulcers. 


TRANSISTORIZED 
COMPUTER 


DETAILS OF THE Honeywell 800 
have recently been revealed. This 
transistorized computer, according 
to the manufacturer, permits as 
many as eight operations to be 
carried on simultaneously, uses one- 
tenth the power and one-tenth the 
space of a vacuum computer, and is 
“ten times as reliable.” The com- 
puter will be for sale or rent. Ad- 
dress is Minneapolis-Honeywell, 
Newton Highlands 61, Mass. 
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Now-—electronic dictation comes of age 
through McGraw-Edison’s inventive heritage! 


see how the new M-E VOICEWRITER 
helps you break through the “time-barrier” 


to new success! 


You'll take the mike . . . dictate . . . and sud- 
denly you'll realize that electronic dictation has 
come of age .. . that any other dictating method 
is now old-fashioned! 


You'll see how 70 years of experience in office 
correspondence . . . plus McGraw-Edison continu- 
ing research ... have made this M-E VoicewriTER 
the finest dictating instrument ever built. Its 


VOICEWRITER 


A product of Thomas A. Edison industries, McGraw-Edison Co. 
West Orange, N. J. in Canada: 32 Front St. W., Toronto, Ont. 


features? All you would expect to find in the 
finest . . . and then some! 


Think we’ve exaggerated ? We offer you a friendly 
challenge to “take the mike”—see for your- 
self! Contact your nearby Edison VolcEwRITER 
representative now . . . or write us at the address 
below. Once you take the mike . . . your talk will 
be our best sales talk! 
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Conditioning of Management 
for Machine Applications 


ROBERT E. SLATER 
Vice President 
John Hancock Mutl. Life Ins. Co. 


HEREVER BUSINESSMEN gather 
W:: any large numbers these 
days someone is almost bound to 
bring up the subject of computers 
and their impact on a firm. By the 
same token, hardly a month goes by 
but one of the leading management 
publications carries an article on the 
new machines and how they are 
affecting the companies that install 
therh. 


Missing the Target 


As I read the articles and listen to 
the talk, however, I am constantly 
struck by one fact—an extraordinary 


proportion of both speakers and 
writers are missing the target. Their 
sole and continuing theme is the em- 
ployee, and the way in which he will 
react to the appearance of this 
strange new associate. Will he be 
insecure, they want to know—will 
he be unhappy, worried about his 
job? Will he be able to accept and 
work into the new scheme of things ? 
How should management prepare 
and condition him? But hardly any- 
one is asking about managers—their 
problems and their conditioning. 
Very few people seem to realize that 
the changes which top executives 
face amount to major transforma- 
tions that come to pass with great 
force and swiftness. Almost no one 
is pointing out that the employee has 
a relatively easy job of adjustment 
when compared with the far-reach- 
ing shake-ups which management 
must handle if companies are to use 
this equipment to its maximum ef- 
fectiveness. 

Let us stop and look at this state- 
ment for a moment. 

Because the process of bringing in 
large-scale machine operations is a 


44 


large and complex one, computers 
really do not have what you could 
call an immediate “impact” on the 
employee. They do have “effects,” 
but they are gradual and so stretched 
out that frequently they are actually 
obscured by normal business growth 
and the introduction of new prod- 
ucts. This has proven to be true, at 
least, in large clerical operations. For 
the employee, then, the coming of 
computers means a series of rela- 
tively small everyday adjustments. 

But managers face a different kind 
of picture. Their problems are huge 
and unwieldy ; they deal with whole 
bundles of small issues which come 
wrapped up in one big package. 
When should we freeze this new 
product and put it into production 
—how should we distribute the func- 
tions within the company—how 
much should we invest in plant ex- 
pansion and when—such questions 
are not subject to gradual daily 
decisions and adjustments. Since 
they involve long-term commit- 
ments, they must be settled once and 
for all. 


A Star's Role 


Computers in a company play a 
star’s role in many of these decisions. 
Even more important, they alter the 
decision-making process itself. They 
make it possible to work with 
broader and deeper facts and figures. 
They cut the time lag on reporting 
so sharply that we are going to be 
able to detect and analyze changes 
in our business virtually as they oc- 
cur. They provide the tools to im- 
plement mathematical models which 
can actually make a host of minor 
decisions for us—if we understand 
what they can do and set ourselves 
up to make full use of them. In 
other words, they are going to 
change the kinds of decisions we 
make, and the timing and bases of 


those decisions. Consequently, un- 
til they are actually installed, operat- 
ing, and applied to a problem, their 
presence is little felt by managers in 
their daily jobs. But when an oper- 
ator plugs one in and throws the 
switch, some manager is going to get 
a sudden jolt. 


Company Organization 


Another important area which is 
altered along with the decision-mak- 
ing process itself is the organization 
of the company. I shall have more 
to say about this later ; at this stage, 
let me just point out that the advent 
of a machine changes the location 
of a number of operations and tends 
to centralize them. It reduces the 
relative importance of some depart- 
ments of the company, and nourishes 
others so they suddenly blossom 
from spindly shoots into sturdy 
trees. Here, again, the flicking of a 
switch sets off a chain reaction 
which demands immediate changes 
in an area of principal management 
concern, though unfortunately we 
have been generally unable to make 
these adjustments as speedily as they 
have been required. 

Of course, I do not mean that we 
should forget the peculiar problems 
of the employee. It is quite proper 
—indeed, necessary—for manage- 
ment to be concerned about these 
issues and to give them the most 
serious thought. At the John Han- 
cock, we did our best to make sure 
that there would be no significant 
difficulties. Our program broke 
down into three parts. 

First of all, we kept them fully 
informed about what we were doing. 
We did not editorialize; we just 
gave the facts, through news items 
in the company paper, open houses, 
a sidewalk. superintendent’s area at 

(Continued on page 46) 
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that without sacrificing filing efficiency, Shelf Filing is 57% 
faster finding, 43% faster filing. And that’s only part of the 
story. This method saves up to 50% of floor space, and 50% 
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To get full details of this efficient, high-speed money-saving 
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Remington Rand, Room 1331, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 
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Machine Application—from page 44 
nage | 
" scheduled tours, 


the installation, 
models, and so on. 
Secondly, we brought the employ- 
ees into the operation as quickly as 
we could, letting them help check 
outputs in the early testing stages 
and offering special courses even for 
people who were not going to be 
working directly on the computers. 
Finally, we tried to make the em- 
ployees realize the important part 
they play in the computer operation. 
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We pointed out that once a program 
has been completed and converted, 
the programmers themselves go on 
to other things. Nor do the operat- 
ing personnel in the computer center 
need much understanding of the 
application itseli—they merely fol- 
low itstructions about mounting 
tapes and what to do in response to 
certain typeouts from the supervi- 
sory control typewriter. 

Top managers should not become 
so concerned with the employee that 
they forget the conditioning needed 
by the company’s executives. In my 
view, this is just what has happened. 
We have overlooked the problems 
which the administrator meets. It 
is time for us to bring his situation 
into focus so we can help him make 
the transition to the automatic office 
with the best possible results for 
himself and his company. 

What should be the objectives of 
a conditioning program for mana- 
gers? To my mind, it ought to be 
devoted to the sharpening of certain 
specific executive talents which are 
important for any management post, 
but especially significant in running 

computer-staffed organization. 
These are—technical knowledge, a 
careful and thoughtful approach to 
problems, high standards of per- 
formance, flexibility, and concern 
with broad company participation 
‘and understanding. 

Increased knowledge is an obvious 
place to start, even though it has 
been emphasized so often in .discus- 
sions about computers. Managers 
have to understand this equipment 
and the people who operate it. They 
have to be familiar with its capabili- 
ties and its limitations, and with the 
needs and characteristics of the pro- 
grammers, 


The Best Uses 


If they are to anticipate necessary 
organizational changes, scheduling 
revisions and new methods and pro- 
cedures that may be needed, or de- 
sirable; if they are to uncover and 
evaluate the best uses for the com- 
puters, they have to learn about the 
economics of these machines and the 
experience of companies that have 
used them. They need to understand 
what kinds of projects you can ask 
a computer to do for you, and how 
much it costs to do so. In short, 


though no one expects all the execu- 
tives to become specialists, they must 
know enough to ask the right ques- 
tions and evaluate wisely the an- 
swers of the expert. 

By way of example, every impor- 
tant executive in the company should 
know that the key to determining 
whether a particular project is eco- 
nomically and technically feasible for 
a computer to tackle is not always 
its volume but its complexity. “It is 
amazing how often these two things 
are confused. Because a billing job 
may involve millions of items and an 
inventory job only hundreds, many 
will conclude that the former would 
be much more difficult to program 
and get in operation. This is not 
necessarily so. A program proces- 
sing a million items all the same way 
can be much simpler than one pro- 
cessing a hundred, all of them differ- 
ent and in need of special attention. 


No Short Cut 


In speaking of obtaining knowl- 
edge, I am not talking about a quick 
course of executive orientation, a 
few brief reports, and a rapid skim 
of current periodicals. The majority 
of the nontechnical literature in the 
field is repetitious, much too general, 
and written by people who know 
little, if anything, more than those 
reading the articles. There is no 
short cut to the kind of basic under- 
standing I have in mind; it means 
rolling up your sleeves and plung- 
ing into the everyday detail of your 
own company’s particular problems. 

Furthermore, the moment never 
comes when you have learned every- 
thing there is to know. New devel- 
opments and applications are appear- 
ing all the time, and managers need 
to keep abreast of the advances in 
general, as well as the particular 
progress in their own industry. 

One of the hallmarks of the pro- 
fessional manager is his studied ap- 
proach to problems. He knows that 
a careful and panoramic survey of 
the territory is absolutely necessary 
if he is to avoid costly errors and 
detours. Managers who are setting 
forth on the unfamiliar terrain of 
working with computers must be 
particularly strong in this quality, 
and especially aware of its impor- 
tance to the successful use of the 
new devices. 
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At the beginning, the firm’s exec- 
utives are likely to be impatient and 
want too much, too soon, They are 
going to see a large, very expensive 
piece of machinery sitting there on 
the floor and it will not be doing 
very much at first. Their natural 
impulse will be to sound off: “Get 
on the air,” they will be tempted to 
say. “Crash that program through; 
do something, anything, so we can 
begin to justify our investment.” 

This exuberance has to be held in 
check. Management should set tar- 
get dates—yes, even unreasonable 
ones—to keep the systems and pro- 
gramming people hopping, but they 
should make certain the job gets 
done in the most accurate and effici- 
ent manner possible from the very 
beginning. Care is extremely im- 
portant for several reasons: 

In the first place, it is difficult to 
correct, change, or add to a pro- 
gram after it is in operation. The 
very nature of stored sequential pro- 
gramming makes any modification as 
delicate as brain surgery: the re- 
moval or correction of one part may 
result in damage to some other. 

Secondly, there is a tremendous 
difference between a program which 
has been hurriedly and haphazardly 
put together, and one that is tight 
and efficient—even though both may 
be operating correctly and producing 
all the proper results. Every minute 
sliced off a repetitive computer job 
means a sizeable saving, particularly 
when the organization is approach- 
ing a peak scheduling load and other 
jobs are lined up waiting for the 
computer’s services. 


Avoid Impatience 


This impatience can carry over 
into the selection of the first applica- 
tions for the computer with very 
serious results. Without proper con- 
ditioning to the impact of the ma- 
chine, management will want to 
load on it more than it can efficiently 
handle at the beginning. The prob- 
lem of communications will be 
compounded, supervision and coor- 
dination will be made more difficult 
and the actual start of operations 
will be postponed. Furthermore, 
nothing can retard an automation 
program so seriously as a cluster of 
major mistakes—or a series of major 
complications right off the bat. Mis- 
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*(2) It is a discrete and well-defined 


takes and complications kick up a 
dust cloud of skepticism and ridicule 
that will take a long while to settle. 
At the John Hancock, I have al- 
ways been a proponent of the “‘oper- 
ation by operation” approach to 
conversion, avoiding the attempt to 
put on the entire job at one time. 
We have arrived at a compromise 
between developing completely new 
systems and adopting the old sys- 
tem in the interest of getting in 
operation. We try to devise im- 
proved ways of giving the same 
basic output as before, and our re- 
sults have been very satisfactory. 


Try Payroll 


Since one of the first applications 
commonly converted is Payroll, let 
me use it as an example of the kinds 
of considerations which have to be 
thought through. On the face of it, 
a good case can be made for letting 
the machines—and the program- 
mers—cut their teeth on this one. 
(1) Payroll is such a universal prob- 
lem that a great deal of knowledge, 
experience, and refinement of tech- 
nique is available. 


area of application. 
(3) It makes use of most of the ca- 
pabilities of a computer and its peri- 
pheral equipment. 
(4) For all of these reasons, it is a 
good training ground for new pro- 
grammers. 
On the other hand, there are some 
serious arguments against a payroll 
operation on a computer. 
(1) It is seldom an economical ap- 
plication, except in the largest firms 
with complicated incentive and piece 
work plans or involved cost distribu- 
tion problems, Under such circum- 
stances, another problem arises: the 
job may be so complex that it is 
beyond the capacities of the inex- 
perienced programmers of a new in- 
stallation to handle properly. 
(2) Payroll is a short cycle opera- 
tion, usually weekly, and so critical 
in its deadlines that there is little 
cushion for the emergencies that are 
all too likely to develop with new 
programs and new computers. 
(3) Payroll is a very sensitive area 
in terms of employee relations and 
good will. Mistakes, which are not 
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concentration, the new Norelco ‘35’ makes 
it at least 50% simpler and more 
pleasant to give and take office dictation. 


Siutiiaemm The Norelco 35's easy portabil- 
to ity (weighs only 8 Ibs.) and long 
Transcribe! dictating capacity (35 minutes 
on dual tracks of eachweel) make 


it ideal for dictation at home, in your car, 
or while traveling...or for recording 
important on-the-spot information in the 
field or client's office. 









Simpler 


Try the Norelco ‘35’ in your own 
to office and discover how much 
Carry! time it can save you in the 

: preparation of records, corre- 
spondence, reports, or other business 
paperwork. Call your nearest Norelco ‘35’ 
dealer today, or send coupon below for 
full information and free demonstration. 





North American Philips Co., Inc. B-I 
Dictating Equipment Division 

230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L.!., N.Y. 
Gentlemen: | am interested in finding out what 
the new Norelco ‘35’ dictating machine can do 
for me in my office. 

0 Kindly send additional literature. 


(0 Please arrange for a free demonstration, 
without obligation. 
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Machine Application—Continued 


uncommon in the beginning, can be 
very costly. 

(4) In many firms, payroll requires 
a flexibility better afforded by other 
means of preparation. 

The point is, then, that considered 
judgment in high degree should be 
exercised from the first day that the 
computer is set to go. Errors stem- 
ming from overenthusiasm, igno- 
rance, or inexperience can be locked 
into the system and prove to be ex- 
traordinarily tough to isolate and 
remove; at best, they can set ill will 
and suspicion to smouldering at a 
crucial point in the company’s de- 
velopment. 


High Performance Standard 


Another cardinal tenet of good 
management is high standards of 
performance. The managers of a 
firm which has a computer on the 
way should be conditioned to a par- 
ticularly fine point in this depart- 
ment. They should be warned to 
make sure that the programs have 
proper controls and checks built 
into them; they have to he particu- 
larly accurate in any work which is 
going to touch on the computer’s 
job, and make sure that their subor- 
dinates are well aware of the crucial 
need for flawless preparation. 

Some computers, it is true, have 
self-checking devices built into them. 
Our machines at the John Hancock 
are so designed, and consequently 
an over-all job of control is made 
easier. Machine-made errors are 
screened out. But there are other 
kinds of errors which can creep into 
a system unless managers are alerted 
to take proper precautions. They 
break down into four rough catego- 
ries : 

(1) Errors transmitted from the sys- 
tem formerly in use. 

(2) Programming and logical er- 
rors, some of which may not show 
up until months of successful opera- 
tion have passed. 

(3) Everyday input errors, which 
are the most common variety. I 
must say that some people seem to 
be amazingly ingenious at inventing 
new types of mistakes. They ap- 
parently have a special talent for it! 
(4) Operating errors, like throwing 
the wrong switch or typing in the 
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wrong instruction to the computer. 
There are ways to minimize these 
inaccuracies. 

(1) Special validity checks can be 
provided on all data converted from 
the old system. For instance, we 
can work out a program check in 
our business to make certain that 
the age and the birthday of the in- 
sured are consistent with each other. 
(2) The new system should be run 
in parallel with the old for a reason- 
able period of time, and balanced 
out exactly. By so doing it is possi- 
ble to discover errors and omissions 
in the new arrangement. Further- 
more, wrong data that may have 
gone undetected in the old system 
for years can also be uncovered. In- 
cidentally, this parallel operation is 
another argument against establish- 
ing a completely new approach to a 
given problem or combining it with 
other operations from the very be- 
ginning. If it cannot be run initially 
on the same cycle and produce the 
same results as the old system, there 
is nothing to balance against, and 
no way of being sure that the new 
way is right. 

(3) A complete sequence test on 
ordered input data should always be 
run, even if it comes from pre-sorted 
punched cards. A single card out 
of sequence can cost many hours of 
computer time before it is detected. 
(4) Proper programmer conven- 
tions should be set up to standardize 
coding, build in preventive and de- 
tective routines, and establish or- 
derly operating procedure. 

(5) The people who prepare the 
input material for the computer and 
handle the output should be care- 
fully selected and trained to achieve 
the highest standards of accuracy in 
their work. 


Flexibility Important 


Flexibility, coupled with imagina- 
tion in searching out fresh ways of 
tackling both old and new problems, 
is vitally important, if managers 
are to handle the sometimes start- 
ling changes that a computer brings 
with it. 

Take this matter of organizational 
structure which I mentioned earlier, 
for example. Finding the elusive 
solutions to this riddle will be among 
the most challenging tasks set be- 
fore the firm’s executives by the 


computer, and the debates will prob- 
ably range fiercely before agreements 
are reached. We are dealing herc, 
after all, with highly charged issues 
involving the personal careers and 
feelings of vigorous, ambitious men. 
But eventually the matter must be 
met head on, because no organiza- 
tion can make really efficient use of 
its computer if it tries to bend it to 
fit a traditional departmental table 
of organization and procedures. 

With their huge capacity to com- 
bine operations, these machines in- 
evitably push to cross departmental 
boundaries and refuse to accept as 
sacrosanct anything about the way 
a company is organized. When ar- 
tificial barriers which prevent com- 
puter operations from _ crossing 
departmental lines are maintained, 
coordination on mutual problems 
will be made difficult, and the com- 
munication and interchange between 
programmers, which is so important 
to the intellectual climate of a suc- 
cessful installation, will never be es- 
tablished. If management insists on 
preserving an outmoded formal pat- 
tern after the need for it is gone, 
more fleet-footed competition will 
speedily overtake it. 


A New Breed 


Another example of this need for 
flexibility and imagination lies in the 
field of personnel. As I have sug- 
gested, programmers ate a new 
breed of worker in an office, and 
management will need to revise 
many of the accepted standards of 
efficiency and productivity. In most 
operating divisions today, activity 
is in great part physical; in a Data 
Processing unit it is practically all 
mental. A new approach to super- 
vision, work measurement and per- 
sonnel evaluation will, therefore, be 
required. 

Management will also find itself 
less willing to accept the old so- 
called “normal” distribution of good, 
bad, and indifferent talent. It will 
soon be obvious that if the unit could 
be made up solely of ten senior pro- 
grammers, all worthy of the name 
and salary, they probably could pro- 
duce more at less cost than thirty 
people of widely varying abilities. 
Of course, this ideal is seldom 
achievable, but managers would do 
well to hold on to this objective and 
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return individuals who do not work 
out, to their original job at no pen- 
alty or loss of face. 

Finally, managers who are about 
to install an automatic office should 
be prepared to work out and execute 
a broad program of company parti- 
cipation, beginning almost as soon 
as the top executives decide to bring 
in the machines. Without such a 
plan, the problems of employee atti- 
tudes with which we are familiar 
could become serious; further, the 
firm would lose the advantage of 
experienced people within the or- 
ganization who can be trained to 
staff the new Data Processing unit. 
A management unaware of the im- 
portance of company-wide under- 
standing and support in building a 
computer program might be on its 
way to making a serious error, for 
the presentation of a completed pro- 
ject to a firm is fraught with danger. 

As part of the participation plan, 
the personnel for the Data Process- 
ing unit should be recruited from all 
parts of the organization. But the 
contributing departments should be 
warned to provide really qualified 
people. We all know the strength 
of the temptation to clean house 
when we are asked to transfer per- 
sonnel to another department. Fall- 
ing prey to this natural urge in form- 
ing a Data Processing unit would 
be tantamount to sabotage. Tem- 
porary sacrifices by all departments 
and units will have to be made. In 
the early phases of a machine pro- 
gram there will be much more work 
to be done before there is any less, 
and it is work that can be done only 
by people who can and will combine 
intelligence and adaptability with 
experience. 

On the other hand, managers 
should be warned not to set up an 
exclusive little society of the best 
brains to plot in the corner and 
then, at the final moment, unleash 
them into the organization to install 
the revolutionary changes they have 
dreamed up. It will not work; the 
finest program in the world cannot 
be sold this way. Rather, a full-time 
liaison between the operating divi- 
sions and the areas planning and 
programming must be established. 

To establish these communica- 
tions lines, it is advisable to send 
some of the most competent mem- 
bers of the staff and line supervisors 
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SHARP CONTRAST 


with minimum show-through—a real money 


saver, because lighter weight sheets cut 


paper costs and mailing expense. For top economy 


in catalogs, price lists, rate books, direct 


mail and other printed material, specify 


Millers Falis 
OPAQUE PARCHMENT 


| MILLERS FALLS PAPER COMPANY 





* MILLERS FALLS, MASS. 
| MANUFACTURER OF OLD DEERFIELD BOND, GIBRALTAR ONION SKIN, MILLERS FALLS BOND 


AND ONION SKIN, EZERASE BOND AND ONION SKIN, MILLERS FALLS OPAQUE PARCHMENT 
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to programmers courses, even if they 
never write a line of coding there- 
after. In this way management 
can make sure that these key people 
understand and can translate the 
workings of this equipment to the 
employees that have placed confi- 
dence in them. Furthermore, sug- 
gestions will then be forthcoming 
from all members of the organiza- 
tion at all times—if management 
makes an effort to encourage them. 
We have found that our supervisory 
and clerical personnel have an amaz- 
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ing capacity to understand, and be 
enthusiastic about this equipment 
when given the opportunity. 

Some of the least reliable current 
literature talks glibly about man- 
agers becoming obsolete with the 
appearance of the computer. Far 
from becoming obsolete, it is clear 
to me that management faces some 
fascinating problems with the au- 
tomatic office. They had better start 
preparing themselves to meet the 
new challenges which electronic 
computers are going to raise, 
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FURTHER USE OF 
COMPUTERS 


IN THE YEARS TO COME, large scale 
electronic computers will be used 
more and more as an aid in major 
management decisions, according to 
Professor Wassily Leontief, director 
of economic research, Harvard Uni- 
versity. The professor, who ad- 
dressed the Univac Users Confer- 
ence held during October, said that 
the bulk of present business uses of 
large-scale computers consist essen- 
tially in performing familiar tasks 
in a faster, more efficient way. He 
predicted a future trend toward the 
use of computers in answering com- 
plex management problems in the 
fields of (1) physical operations 
planning, (2) cost analysis, and (3) 
market analysis. “Problems of in- 
ventory management, transportation 
scheduling and still more complicated 
questions of work scheduling, pro- 
duction planning and cost accounting 
are clearly earmarked as a potentially 
fruitful field for the use of high- 
speed, large-scale computers.” 

The Harvard professor said that 
the United States is falling behind 
many other countries in the field of 
research into the sales and purchase 
relationships between various sec- 
tors of the economy, and that large 
scale calculators should find in- 
creased use in this area. “The same 
methodical approach which will ad- 
vance the use of large-scale com- 
puters in the solution of problems 
confronted by modern business will 
necessarily lead to a gradual merging 
of these separate solutions into a 
larger whole,” he said. 








NEW ENVELOPE CLOSURE 


MAILROOM PROBLEMS caused by 
“bulging-full” envelopes can be elim- 
inated through the use of a recently 
developed moistureless latex enve- 
lope closure. Observations in a 
cross-section of business and indus- 
try mail rooms revealed that end-of- 
day mail to district offices, agents, 
etc. was usually so bulky that regular 
moisture type gum flaps were rein- 
forced with pressure sensitive or 
gummed tape to give the necessary 
security. In addition, extra time was 
required to apply hand pressure to 
the gummed flap prior to the ap- 





A Complete Line of 
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Catalog illustrating other Cada Policy Wallets is available 


“CHICAGOAN™ No. 30 
This Policy Wallet is made of soft, rich, brown 
leather-like calf grain. Contains SIX printed 
envelopes also an “INSURANCE CALENDAR” 
and “SUMMARY CARD.” Has double set of 
snaps together with lace binding for expansi 


55€ EACH IN 100 QUANTITY 


IMPRINTING FREE — FOUR LINES 
WHEN 25 OR MORE ARE ORDERED 





QUANTITY 
12 25 50 100 
Price Each 70 32.65 60 55 


ORDER NOW — 
[71 CHECK ENCLOSED — CADA PAYS SHIPPING 
( BILL ME OPEN ACCOUNT 


cangrenicnmiis is 
CADA PRODUCTS, INC. 
2353 W. HARRISON STREET 
CHICAGO 12, ILL. 
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plication of reinforcing tape. 

This new closure, a latex gum ay)- 
general public and its governmental 
representatives, regarding health in- 
surance. This is not true of other 
“coverages.” 

Charles J. Zimmerman, C.L.U., 
president of the Connecticut Mutual, 
and former managing director of 
the association, assessed present 
problems and gave an optimistic 
view of developments during the 
next few years, in the final address 
of the meeting. E. A. Frerichs, 
C.L.U., vice-president and agency 
director of Security Mutual of 
Nebraska, was elected president of 
L.I.A.M.A., succeeding Frank B. 
Maher, vice-president of John Han- 
cock Mutual. 


AUTOMATION FORUM 


A LIFE OFFICE automation forum, 
designed especially for users and 
potential users of magnetic tape data 
processing equipment, will be pre- 
sented by the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association. It will be held at 
The Drake Hotel, Chicago, April 
13-15, 1959. The program for the 
two and one-half day meeting is 
being developed under the super- 
vision of a subcommittee of six 
members selected from the Associa- 
tion’s Life Office Automation Com- 
mittee. 

The range of subjects covered 
will involve the presentation of a 
wide variety of factors pertaining to 
EDPM systems and operation. At 
all the sessions, speakers and panel 
members will welcome questions 
from the audience. Some of the 
panel sessions on the tentative pro- 
gram are: 

Planning and conversion cost con- 
siderations. 

Operating cost considerations. 
Debit insurance applications. 

Group insurance applications. 
Organizing for automation. 
Network communication systems. 
Automatic programming. 

Representatives of companies us- 
ing electronic equipment will be able 
to exchange ideas and experiences 
with others having installations; 
those who have not yet installed 
EDPM equipment will have a first 
hand opportunity to evaluate the 
feasibility and potentialities of elec- 
tronics installations. 
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LAMINATED SAFETY GLASS 


VisiTORS TO THE Chicago offices of 
Continental Assurance Company, 
one of the country’s leading insur- 
ance agencies, can’t be blamed if 
they get that “outdoor feeling” while 
on their way in! This “woodland” 
effect is caused by the company’s 
iront entranceway—a door and two 
adjoining side panels made of glass 
and covered with a design of fern 
leaves against a background of flow- 
ing gold threads. This entrance— 
and the office’s interior windows— 
are constructed of a new and dif- 
ierent type of laminated safety glass 
called “Glas-Wich.” 


Sandwich of Glass 


“Glas-Wich” or “sandwich of 
glass” is a recent development of 
the Dearborn Glass Company, a 
manufacturer of glass products for 
years, It is composed of one or 
more patterned glass inserts lami- 
nated between two clear panels of 
shatterproof safety glass, thus bring- 
ing the element of decoration into 
the heretofore clear surface of glass. 
The designs can be laminated to 
produce a transparent, translucent 





or completely opaque effect in a 
variety of patterns. 

Available in a varied number of 
colors, patterns and backgrounds, as 
well as innumerable combinations, 
this decorative laminated safety glass 
can provide a customized creative 
touch to any commercial interior or 
exterior. 


CROSS-CHECKING INDEX 


LAUNCHING OF A NEW service de- 
signed to help cut loss ratios in 
accident, health and hospitalization 
coverages through a cross-checking 
index has been announced by John 
V. Borden, president of the new firm, 
Accident and Health Index Bureau, 
Inc., of Austin, Texas. Service will 
be started to thirty or more charter 
subscribers. The service is availa- 
ble to all companies, both domestic 
and out-of-state, writing A & H and 
hospitalization coverages in Texas. 
Later, says Mr. Borden, the oper- 
ation will be expanded to include 
other states, 
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you get a bonus 

of better impressions from 
PLOVER BOND 
letterhead 
and policy paper 


When you’re looking for impressive appearance— 
as you do in letterhead and policy paper—take a good 
look at visibly better PLovER Bonp. From 
carefully selected raw materials to beautiful, 
distinctive air-dried finish, the crafting of PLOVER 
Bonb is rigidly controlled to a quality standard 
that’s readily apparent. Yet, you can use PLOVER 
Bonp for just a few cents more a day than ordinary 
paper. Every pound is processed in 99 gallons of 
the world’s purest papermaking water . . . the water . 
of Whiting Springs. So perfectly distilled by nature, 
it needs no harsh chemical treatments. PLOVER 
Bonn is whiter, brighter, stronger . . . naturally. 


the visibly better letterhead and policy paper 


Available in white wove in cockle and policy finishes; in white and 
ivory laid; white opaque; and eight pleasing colors. Ask your PLOVER 
Bonp distributor for free sample book, or write Whiting-Plover 
Paper Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 
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D. C. WHITE AND ANTHONY 
MALTESE of the David C. 
White Insurance Agency. 


oy 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM handles all accounting work quickly and efficiently. 


“Our Calional System 
saves us ‘0,000 a year... 


pays for itself every 13 months!”’—pavia c. white Agency. Inc. 


New York, N.Y. 


“In January, 1957 we decided to 
streamline our bookkeeping opera- 
tion with a National System,”’’ 
writes A. Maltese, Secretary of the 
David C. White Agency, Inc. “This 
was one of the most profitable de- 
cisions we have ever made. 

“Our National makes it possible 
for us to handle simultaneously 
Brokers’ Ledgers, Accounts Receiv- 
able, Brokers’ monthly statements 
and Accounts Payable. It also gives 
us, within five days of the end of any 
month, a complete breakdown of 


loss ratios for nine different classes 
of business for each of our producers 
and each of our companies. 
“Through greatly increased rec- 
ord-keeping efficiency and reduced 
operating expenses, our National 
System saves us at least $5,000 a 
year, pays for itself every 13 months!” 
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Secretary of the 
David C. White Agency, Inc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES + 


75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 





Your business, too, can benefit from the 
time- and money-saving features of 4 
National System. Nationals pay for 
themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular yearly 
profit. National’s world-wide service 
organization will protect this profit. 
Ask us about the National Maintenance 
Plan. (See the yellow pages of 7th 
your phone book.) 
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modern accounting theory, practice & procedure 
| Life... Casualty... Fire... Accident & Health 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 








DOROTHY J. HERRIN 





Chairman, Records Committee 
Business Men's Assurance Company 


E HAVE EXPERIENCED growing 

pains to such an extent that 
today most of us literally are “burst- 
ing at the seams.’’, As our operations 
have increased our personnel re- 
quirements have mounted necessi- 
tating more space; consequently, 
we have all become space-conscious, 
moved into larger quarters and in- 
vested in new, modern, space-saving 
equipment. Only when all such lim- 
its—or the budget—are exhausted 
do we face realistically the greatest 
embezzler of our expense money. 
Embezzler—yes, the inefficient way 
in which most of use create and 
maintain our records actually has 
become a malignant thief in the 
night. 





Housecleaning Activities 


Some companies have instigated 
successful full-fledged housecleaning 
activities, taking pride in the re- 
sults of tons of waste destroved 





and space released to realize only 

a few months later that the space 
ym the® has gradually disappeared and the 
ys files are again cluttered. Obviously, 
vings,y * More intelligent and systematic 
yearly{ approach is needed to rid ourselves 
ervice of the records “embezzler.” 
noe C. Northcote Parkinson in re- 











vealing his Parkinson’s Law has 
cleverly and ingeniously analyzed 
the ills of administration proving 
that the administrative staff pyra- 
mids in inverse proportion to its 
effectiveness. It would be interest- 
ing to hear Parkinson’s comments 
about the mountain of records main- 
tained in the average 20th century 
Life Insurance company. 
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Parkinson’s Law is a law of 
growth based upon an analysis of 
the factors by which that growth 
is controlled. Let’s apply this law 
to our record situation, first trying 
to determine why records are cre- 
ated and then why they are retained. 





AT THE 37TH Conference and Busi- 
ness Show to be held in Atlantic City, 
May I7 to 20, the 1.A.S.A. will have 
its own booth in the exhibit area. 
This booth will be used for at least 
three purposes. The first purpose will 
be to enable each exhibitor to high- 
light in this booth, a new machine, 
service or application in a manner yet 
to be determined. The second pur- 
pose will be to serve as a message 
center. 

A house phone will be installed and 
the hotel operators will be instructed 
where there is no answer on incoming 
calls to put them through to the 
1.A.S.A. booth where a message will 
be taken. Also members can leave 
word at their offices and homes as to 
where messages can be directed. 

The third purpose of the booth will 
be to serve as a gathering point for 
members. The concept of this booth 
is in its formative stages and it is 
hoped that it will be developed into 
a valuable part of the Conference 
and Business Show. There are a num- 
ber of other experiments under con- 
sideration which are directed toward 
making more valuable the Business 
Show aspects of the meeting. 











Records, of course, are created 
to communicate or record ideas, 
actions, decisions, transactions. Such 
records may be temporary, of a 
permanent nature, or of determina- 
ble longevity. 

Now let’s analyze why records 
are retained. 

1. Vital or extremely valuable 
Data pertaining to company or- 
ganization, etc. 

Important data which cannot be 

reconstructed. 

2. Reference 
Will be needed for frequent ref- 
erence and/or use. 


Embezzler Par Excellence 


Will be needed again but not 

often enough to warrant being 

filed in current files. Stored in 

a low-cost area yet headily avail- 

able on call. 
3. Statistical 

To substantiate validity of ac- 

tions or finalized data. Such 

data, however, gradually ap- 
proaches a point of being non- 
essential. 

So far so good. But I contend 
that such reasons apply to only forty 
per cent of our records. The rea- 
sons for retaining the other sixty 
per cent are startling and may be 
enumerated as: 


1. Habit 
Placed in file because we have 
always done so. Conforming to 
the habit of the past, never tak- 
ing the effort to question “why” 
or “does it have any value.” 
. Fear 
Afraid someone may ask for a 
record to be re-constructed—or 
may ask for this particular data 
in the future (not that it could 
be located in the maze, if re- 
quested ). 
3. Ego 
Let’s face it! We like to see our 
own domain grow. We operate 
under the false assumption that 
the larger our area of surveil- 
lance the greater our prestige; 
therefore, why scrutinize care- 
fully the contents of the files— 
the more voluminous the better. 
4. Procrastination 
Burying data in a file defers the 
necessity of making a decision 
regarding its importance. Or, 
better still, it will become some- 
one else’s responsibility at a later 
date. 
No one will admit that he retains 
records because of habit, fear, pro- 
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(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P335—Convention Planning 


A guide to planning and participating in 
a convention or trade show and a check- 


list for one, thirty, sixty and ninety days 


prior to the show's opening are available in 
a new booklet. The booklet gives pointers 
on show evaluation, cost factors, exhibit 
planning, staffing the booth, building, dis- 
mantling and shipping the booth. 

A special research report, this booklet is 
geared to help exhibitors avoid the last 
minute problems which so often confront 
them in a community away from home, to 
assist them in planning some of the basic 
components of their booths, and to convert 
visitors’ queries into sales. 


That sales from trade show exhibits can , 


be increased by careful attention to prob- 
lems of participation, booth design, product 
display, staffing, publicity, follow-up, etc., 
is pointed out in the introduction. 


P336—Premium Ideas 


A thirty-three page booklet of ideas for 
imaginative printing has now been made 
available. It is full of promotional ideas 
which can be valuable to any business man. 
There are suggestions in this booklet which 
are both old and new. All, however, make 
an attempt to relate promotional potential 
to particular selling needs, and to demon- 
strate the flexible role which imaginative 
printing can play in solving the selling 
problem. The booklet has | put to- 
gether by promotional specialists whose 
primary concern is the use of the graphic 
arts for the effective promotion of mer- 
chandise. 


P337—Laugh Book 


Business executives and others who make 
occasional speeches will find this fifteen 
page booklet handy to have around. It 
contains a large number of | illustrated 
cartoons, in addition to the many jokes 
which are written out without illustrations. 
Approximately one hundred in all to choose 
from, there is sure to be something ap- 
propriate for almost any occasion—these 
cartoons cover a wide variety of situations. 
Some are particularly suitable for “break- 
ing the ice’ in conversation, a necessity 
which confronts every business executive 
who is constantly meeting new people. 
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Embezzler—Continued 


crastination, or least of all to bolster 
his ego. Instead he hides behind 
such worn out clichés as: “Mr. X 
has always insisted on these records 
being retained,” “Just as well keep 
it for it requires so little space,” “So 
much time was spent in prepara- 
tion,” ““We have plenty of room” 
(ignoring the fact, of course,. that 
the employees in the neighboring de- 
partment are jammed together like 
sardines). 


Useless Record 


May I give one example of a rec- 
ord uncovered recently in the Actu- 
arial Department. A _ legal-sized 
manila folder labeled “Calculations 
by Kelly.” It contained several 
pages of doodling, as well as several 
pages of seemingly unrelated figures 
which could have been net premi- 
ums, interest factors, or some com- 
putation values. Not only is this 
information valueless but Kelly has 
long since departed with only one 
person in the department even re- 
membering him. One good thing 
has been derived—many an em- 
ployee has enjoyed a good chuckle 
on coming across this folder in the 


file. Shall we say, an expensive 
chuckle ? 
Now that we understand our 


problem, why records are created 
and why they are retained, we can 
proceed to attack it and make some 
attempt to control its astronomical 
growth. 

Shall we schematize, considering 
records to fall into three concentric 
circles. The smallest circle in the 
center representing creation or 
“birth” of the record; the second 
circle representing the current file in 
which the record is placed; and 
the peripheral circle the storage to 
which the record is finally trans- 
ferred. 

Do not minimize your problem. 
Each area is important. At B.M.A. 
the Records committee has spent 
more than a year considering only 
the peripheral area—storage—and 
attempting to accelerate our destruc- 
tion program. I would class our 
situation, not as critical, but aver- 
age. We have a company-wide de- 
struction program which has been 
reviewed in its entirety as recently 


as October, 1956, and accelerated 
materially, especially by those de- 
partments which had made drastic 
procedure changes. Our findings, 
however, were: 

1. Some departments one year be- 
hind in destruction program. 


2. Many filings retained that were 
not included in destruction program 
and therefore soon forgotten. One 
package, for instance, wrapped in 
1941, showed no evidence of having 
been opened and the department 
in question was not aware of its ex- 
istence. 

3. In many instances two or more 
copies of the same record being re- 
tained where one would be sufficient. 
4. Where duplicate records had 
been created the record was being 
held by the receiving department 
longer than by the originating de- 
partment, 

5. Inconsistencies. For example: 
Application files for maturing en- 
dowments were being destroyed 10 
years after lump sum payments 
were made. They were being re- 
tained permanently, however, if 
payments were made under a sup- 
plementary contract regardless of 
the duration of that contract. 

6. Punch cards represent a sub- 
stantial portion of our _ storage 
space. For one accounting opera- 
tion alone it was necessary to re- 
tain all detail cards until the year 
end, When that operation was pro- 
grammed on the IBM 650 and sum- 
mary cards produced after each 
processing it no longer was neces- 
sary to retain the detail cards—but 
—they were retained, requiring 50 
square feet of reserved space—as no 
one had thought to authorize their 
disposal. 


Approved Recommendations 


Our recommendations to date 
which have been approved include: 
1. Established 10 year retention 
period for paid supplementary con- 
tracts. Over 20 transfer cases were 
released and at least that many will 
be released in the next 5 years. 

2. Microfilmed 18,000 drafts paid 
prior to current year on active sup- 
plementary contracts and then de- 
stroyed them. 19 drawers were re- 
leased and a Critical ‘‘active file” 
space problem solved. Future file 
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maintenance time will be reduced 
substantially. 

3. Destruction of 70 per cent of 
the detail information other than 
punch cards stored by the Actu- 
arial Department including excess 
annual statements, annual statement 


and semi-annual statement work , 
papers; miscellaneous statistical pa- , 
pers no longer of value. We even! 
considered microfilming our annual | 
statements but decided that step | 


not yet practicable. 
Accelerated from 10 to 5 


were available. 
cases, 
emptied. These inactive folders are 
now filed by year of destruction so 
future destruction activity will be at 
a minimum cost. 


-~ 


Volume Increasing 


Many of the records maintained 
by the Accounting Department are 
so voluminous or increasing at such 
a rapid pace that the storage space 
can be affected materially by an 
additional year’s retention. The 
Records Committee spent many 
weeks reviewing these records be- 
fore submitting its recommenda- 
tions, some of which are quite 
drastic. Although we anticipate 
favorable action on most of the rec- 
ommendations, I hesitate to discuss 
them until final consideration is 
given. Likewise, recommendations 
pertaining to investment records are 
still pending. 

Most of our recommendations 
have been accepted with only a 
few minor adjustments. We feel 
that this success does not indicate 
that we have been too conservative 
—although we have been in cer- 
tain areas—but that it is indicative 
of the co-operation and interest 
shown by the department heads. 

We plan now to attack the sec- 
ond area—active files. Here we an- 
ticipate the departmént heads to be 
more apathetic as we will be deal- 
ing with smaller volumes, in many 
cases one folder or one file. No 
doubt we will be confronted on all 
sides with that old cliché, “It takes 
so little space.” 

No doubt we will have to rely 
heavily on cost figures pointing out 
that one legal file requires 8 square 
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years ! 
* destruction of life folders which ! 
have terminated before cash values | 
Out of 320 transfer | 
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(ZEB The Only Modern FULLY AUTOMATIC 


Calculator 


with 
TWO Transfers 
PLUS a Memory 


Increases Calculating Speed! 


Reduces Operator Error! 


© New patented principles eliminate recopying and resetting! 
@ Full back-transfer from answer dials to keyboard 


gives uninterrupted operation. 


@ Short-cut pushbutton multiplication. 
e@ Keyboard dials prove accuracy at a glance. 


Be sure to see and try inexpensive PLUS Diehl before replacing your present 
equipment. Five models to fit your needs. 


PLUS-DIEHL Calculator Division 


CONTROL SYSTEMS, INC. 


5 Beekman Street 


New York 38, N. Y. 


REctor 2-0045 


Representatives in Principal Cities 





feet of floor space including 31% 
square feet for the file itself and 
an additional 414 square feet serv- 
ice area, At the present B.M.A. 
space rate the annual storage cost 
would be approximately $18.00. 
This cost is conservative and con- 
siderably less than the $5.00 and 
$5.50 per square foot rates which 
are quite common. 

As an example of mounting cost, 
the 179 transfer cases recently emp- 
tied occupied only 84 square feet 
of storage space at an annual rate 
of $182.00. Had these same folders 
been filed in 4-drawer files, 45 files 
—360 square feet—an annual space 
cost of $782.00 would have been 
required. A costly, useless retention, 
especially when to the cost of the 
physical storage must be added the 
cost of file maintenance. 

From there we shall attack the 
crux of the problem—the inner cir- 
cle. Working on a committee basis 
the lack of time precluded earlier 
attention to this vital factor. Here 
our task will be to eliminate the 
creation of nonsensical records and 
duplicate records as well as to de- 


vise a system of establishing intel- 
ligently the destruction date on the 
legitimate records. While we have 
discussed this problem only super- 
ficially, it is the consensus of our 
Records Committee that the indi- 
vidual creating a record should be 
charged with the responsibility of 
establishing its longevity, indicat- 
ing at the outset the approximate 
date of its destruction. Later review 
time would be eliminated and a 
more accurate and efficient destruc- 
tion problem would result. 

Parkinson probably would come 
up with a fancy formula proving 
that the increment of yearly increase 
in the growth of a company’s rec- 
ords relates inversely to the ratio 
of the decrease in yearly expenses 
to the yearly increase in the execu- 
tive staff. In plain English shall we 
say that we have let this thief-in-the- 
night embezzle valuable space a foot 
at a time and at the same time em- 
bezzle many man-hours of mainte- 
nance time an hour at a time while 
we had our hands hid in the sands 
of habit, fear, ego, and procrastina- 
tion. 
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Xerography is the world’s most versatile copying process. Now automatic MAC 
xerography makes it the fastest—bringing the benefits of automation from the 3 
plant to the office. 3 
Wherever thousands of original documents—or even one—must be copied i. Al oO $ DD 3 
quickly and economically, look to automatic xerography for the happy solution. d 
From a formidable stack of letters, reports, forms, drawings, etc.—or from A 13 
roll microfilm—XeroX® Copyflo® continuous printers turn out high quality, dry, x e =~ oO xX: 3 
positive prints up to 11” or 24” wide (depending on model) , ready for immediate OFF 
use. Prints precisely like the original emerge on ordinary paper, translucent vel- 3 
lum, or offset paper masters at the rate of 20 feet a minute, an 842” x11” print IC 
in less than three seconds. Write for complete information. HALow Xerox INc., 
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FILING CABINETS 
1. Card File 
. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 7 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
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109. Payroll 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
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41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 
OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
. 59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 
PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 
SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 
SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justitier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 
TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


LOSS 

140. 

97. 

63. 

98. 
112. 
138. 
128. 
125. 
141. 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


PREVENTION 

Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fire Protection Service 
First Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage Soadties 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 
146. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 
Sound Reproduction 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 


132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 
147. 
126. 
104. 

99. 
114. 
100. 


148 
10] 


Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Emblems and Awards 
Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 

. Signs 

. Silencer for Dictating 
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HOUSING BILLS 


A NUMBER OF PROVISIONS in major 
housing bills currently pending in 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee have serious inflation 
potential, according to the American 
Life Convention and the Life In- 
surance Association of America. 
Singled out specifically are provi- 
sions which would increase mortgage 
purchases from lending institutions 
by the Federal National Mortgage 
Association and increase the lending 
authority of the Veterans Admin- 
istration under its direct home loan 
program. 

Instead of authorizing additional 
government funds for housing 
through these channels, the ALC 
and LIAA statement said, action 
should be taken to permit interest 
rates on government-underwritten 
mortgages to move in response to 
demand and supply forces operating 
in the capital markets. This would 
assure an adequate flow of private 
capital funds into FHA and VA 
mortgages, the insurance associa- 
tions said. In addition, they stated 
that the Voluntary Home Mortgage 
Credit Program can do the job of 
meeting the needs of borrowers for 
mortgage credit in small towns and 
remote areas. 


15 YEAR QUALIFIERS 


A SPECIAL NATIONAL Quality 
Award trophy for 15-year qualifiers 
will be available for the first time 
in 1959. This is the fifteenth year 
for NQA in the United States and in 
Canada it will be fifteen years old in 
1960. 

The trophy is a large gold-finished 
“Q” standing upright on a wooden 
base, with a metal plate carrying the 
winner’s name and the year, An 
attachable cast medallion denotes the 
number of years qualified. In years 
sixteen to twenty it is planned to 
award the appropriate medallion 
which the qualifier may attach to his 
trophy. The sponsoring committees 
feel that the trophy is “dignified, of 
the best quality possible, and is 
symbolic of the achievement,” and 
they say it is suitable for display 
either in a home or office. 

The trophies will be presented at 
meetings of local underwriter as- 
sociations when NOA certificates 
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and plaques are awarded. Charles 
C. Johnson, assistant superintendent 
of agencies, London Life is chair- 
man of LIAMA’s Quality Business 
Committee which has spearheaded 
this project along with the Conser- 
vation Committee of NALU, chair- 
maned by Robert W. Frye of North- 
western Mutual’s Denver, Colorado 
agency. 

A letter to cooperating companies 
announcing the trophy points out 
that recognition for individual, high- 
level performance is one of the most 
effective lapse-prevention tools. The 
National Quality Award in the 
United States is sponsored jointly 
by the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 


SHOULD BE DOING MORE 


HOsPITALS AND Doctors feel cover- 
age for senior citizens, the writing 
of broader coverage, and the termi- 
nation of individual policies are three 
major areas where insurance com- 
panies should be doing more, Morton 
D. Miller, second vice-president, 
Equitable, N. Y., told the annual In- 
dividual Insurance Forum of the 
Health Insurance Association of 
America recently. 

Mr. Miller, who also is chairman 
of the Health Insurance Council, 
urged the companies to “move more 
rapidly in offering policies to per- 
sons over age 65. For those not yet 
65, we need more lifetime policies 
under which continuance after age 
65 is guaranteed.” He spelled out 
the writing of broader coverage as 
including benefits for diagnostic 
services and other out-of-hospital 
medical care. On the third point, 
Mr. Miller noted that doctors dis- 
agree strongly with the practice of 
failing to renew policies because the 
health of the insured has deterior- 
ated. “That we may wish to have 
the right to non-renew policies be- 
cause of fraud, over-insurance, moral 
hazard, or other similar reasons is 
readily accepted. However, we are 
being looked to for coverage which 
guarantees renewability in the event 
of a change in the insured’s health 
status. Our reasons for wanting to 
retain the right in connection with 
such policies to change the premium 
rates as a class are fully appreci- 
ated,” he said. 





INFORMATION CENTERS 


THE MINNESOTA INSURANCE Infor- 
mation Service has been organized to 
inform the public about insurance and 
insurance companies and participate 
in public service programs relating 
to health, safety and preservation of 
property, as well as projects to im- 
prove and promote the insurance in- 
dustry. Membership is open to all 
types of companies with home offices 
in Minnesota. President of the new 
organization is T. Parker Lowe, 
president of the Anchor Casualty 
Company, St. Paul. Thomas H. 
Swain of St. Paul has been named 
executive director. 

The Insurance Information Office 
of Pennsylvania has been organized 
as an information bureau for fire, 
casualty and life insurance-and will 
shortly be headquartered in Phila- 
delphia. Ivan H. “Cy” Peterman, 
newspaper man, war correspondent, 
and columnist, has been appointed 
manager and Herbert P. Stellwagen, 
executive vice president, Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Information Office. 
Membership in the organization, 
which will not engage in legislative 
activity is open to all domestic Penn- 
sylvania insurance companies. 


HEARING ON PENSION 
PLANS 


RECENTLY THE NEW yorK In- 
surance Department conducted a 
hearing in New York City on the 
proposal of the Equitable of New 
York and other life companies that 
life insurers be permitted to act as 
trustees for trusteed pension funds 
where the primary purpose of the 
plan is to accumulate a fund to buy 
a guaranteed annuity from the in- 
surance company. The proposal 
would allow insurance companies 
more latitude in investments (fully 
trusteed funds are premitted to in- 
vest in equities). At present there 
is a tax disadvantage for life com- 
panies. Whereas in 1950 insure 
plans constituted half of pension 
plans, they now account for only 
40%. The proposal to permit in- 
surance companies to act as trustees 
for trusteed plans is opposed by the 
New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion and the Corporate Fiduciaries 
Association of N. Y. 
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Billion Dollar Twins! The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany again puts life insurance to work in a dramatic way — this time to provide 
a brighter future for “Babies Double X, III.” They are Carol and Karen Newman, 
3-year-old identical twins from Rapid City, South Dakota, who are undergoing 
treatment for congenital hip disabilities. Each received a $15,000 educational 
policy written on the life of Donald W. Nyrop, president of Northwest Orient Air- 
lines and paid for by Minnesota Mutual general agents, field force and home office 
staff. Carol and Karen took the spotlight at the company’s New Orleans sales con- 
ference celebrating attainment of the two billion dollar mark of insurance in 
force. Holding the girls is Harold J. Cummings, Minnesota Mutual president. 





A Personal Message 

TO THE MAN READY FOR A 
MONEY-MAKING GENERAL 
AGENT OPPORTUNITY! 


from 
H. O. CHAPMAN 
president 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“T have participated in our Company’s growth 
from its beginning four decades ago. Our progress pw 
and continued development have resulted from strict 


acqua 
adherence to the highest business standards. We tuniti 


have always been an AGENCY-MINDED COM- there 
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thorough knowledge of Field requirements. Further- 


more, our executives are constantly in the Field and 


Our current large scale expansion program 
makes available a limited number of excellent terri- 


tories suited for General Agent operation. Conse- 
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Your inquiry will be held in strict confidence and if we 


quently, if you are qualified and desire a money- 


making opportunity, I invite you to write to me. 
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NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY iin: Cae 
Chairman of the Board 
TOPEKA + SIOUX FALLS 
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Recruiting the College Graduate 


JOHN E. STEELE 
Commerce Placement Director 
The Ohio State University 


ANY EXECUTIVES in the life in- 

dustry assume that college stu- 
dents and graduates are thoroughly 
acquainted with the various oppor- 
tunities in their irtdustry and that 
there is a great supply of candidates 
anxious to make their careers in this 
field. The experience of college 
placement directors is quite to the 
contrary! When we discuss the op- 
portunities in “home office” posi- 
tions, students generally react fa- 
vorably because such opportunities 
are similar to comparable positions 
in other industries. 


They Should But They Haven't 


When we suggest life insurance 
sales however, the student reacts as 
if we had said a dirty word. I often 
think that the reaction of the public 
to a life insurance salesman is like 
the reaction that many people have 
when they meet a member of the 
clergy—their conscience tells them 
that they should, but they know that 
their actions haven’t. 

As an example of the number of 
students who are interested in a 
career in the life insurance field, the 
following data from The Ohio State 
University may illustrate the opin- 
ion of the author that students are 
not acquainted with the real oppor- 
tunities in the life insurance in- 
dustry. On our campus we had 42 
students major in insurance in the 
past three years ; this makes an aver- 
age of 14 students per year. Of 
these 42, only 20 accepted positions 
in the life insurance field; thus only 
47.6% of those who studied this pro- 
fession at our university actually be- 
gan their careers in this field. 
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The number of interviews we ar- 
ranged for visiting representatives of 
insurance companies increased 88% 
over the interval between the school 
year of 1955-56 and the year 1957- 
58 but placement results declined 





AUTOMATION FORUM 


A: Life Office Automation Forum, 
designed for users and _ potential 
users of magnetic tape data process- 
ing equipment, has been announced 
by the Life Office Management As- 
sociation. It will be held at The 
Drake Hotel in Chicago, April 13-15. 
The program is being developed 
under the supervision of a subcom- 
mittee of six members selected from 
the association's Life Office Automa- 
tion Committee. 











during this period from 11.6% to 
4.5%. The above experience I know 
is duplicated throughout other place- 


ment offices in the Midwest. Al- 
though we do our best in lining up 
candidates for consideration, the 
results are hardly worth the effort! 
It is obvious to placement directors 
that college students do not know of 
the career opportunities in the life 
insurance industry. 


The Faculty 


Faculty members who actually 
teach insurance courses are, I be- 
lieve, definitely acquainted with the 
opportunities in the insurance field. 
However this is not true of the pro- 
fessors who are not teaching Insur- 
ance courses. Because of their 
specific interest in their respective 
fields, I am not sure that the non-in- 
surance professors are worth culti- 
vating so as to acquaint them with 
the vocational opportunities in your 
industry. 

As far as the placement people are 
concerned, I believe that most of 


them are familiar with the opportu- 
nities in your industry. We have a 
great number of representatives 
from different life insurance com- 
panies come to our campus each year 
and we hear the same “stories” told 
many times over, regarding both the 
home office as well as the field sales 
positions. In our office we have a 
regular list of forty-three companies 
in the life insurance industry to 
which we try to refer the few insur- 
ance majors as well as other students 
and alumni whom we might interest 
in your industry. 


Parents and Professors 


Secause the statistical data men- 
tioned above can be duplicated in 
practically every college placement 
office throughout the country, it 
seems to me that it is most important 
to get started long before the student 
becomes a senior in college. Accord- 
ing to the results in a doctoral dis- 
sertation made at our university in 
1953 by Norman H. Deunk, the two 
groups that had the most influence 
in deciding a student’s vocational 
career were the parents and the pro- 
fessors. Other groups or persons 
(such as placement directors in col- 
leges) have some influence but it is 
insignificant in proportion to the 
two specified above; therefore it 
seems obvious that the life insurance 
industry should discuss various 
methods whereby parents particu- 
larly could be informed of the oppor- 
tunities in this industry. 

The attitudes of parents and their 
reaction to life insurance salesmen 
cannot help but be reflected in the 
college graduate’s concept of this 
industry. An educational program 
by the life insurance industry to in- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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fluence parents favorably seems to 
be a practical necessity if we hope to 
get more students interested in a 
life insurance career. Pamphlets 
such as those published by the New 
York Life Insurance Company en- 
titled “Should Your Child Be . . .” 
have received a very favorable re- 
action, and this idea might be used 
to create a more encouraging atmos- 


ONE OF A SERIES: 


Beak salutes 


phere on the parts of parents and 
prospective college students. 

On this topic it may be of interest 
to point out that there were many 
excellent suggestions contained in a 
recent study on this subject. Per- 
sons in the life insurance industry 
should all be acquainted with the 
survey made by the Insurance Com- 
pany Education Directors Society, 
whose results were released in Sep- 
tember, 1955. The findings of this 













survey originally appeared in the 
news letter for the Insurance Com- 
pany Education Directors Society—- 
The Exchange. Perhaps copies are 
still available and I am sure that 
inquiries regarding this survey can 
be more completely answered by Mr. 
John M. Breen of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Company, who was 
then the president of the Society and 
the person who initiated this survey. 

Individual companies who have 
campus generally provide sufficent 
booklets and pamphlets describing 
their firms and opportunities in their 
respective organizations. However, 
the industry itself seems to be woe- 
fully deficient in providing adequate 
data for this purpose. The best over- 
all description of opportunities in 
the life insurance industry that I am 
acquainted with is the booklet ‘‘Ca- 
reers in Life Insurance” published 
by the Institute for Research in 
Chicago, in 1957. This publication 
does a fine job of presenting both 
the home office and the field sales 
opportunities in the life insurance 
industry today. 


Home Office Opportunities 


A thorough description of home 
office opportunities is available in the 
book entitled Leadership for Life 


| Insurance by Oscar Harkavy. Dr. 


Harkavy did the research for this 
book on a grant given by the New 
York Life Insurance Company to 
the University of North Carolina. 
Unfortunately, not many professors 
or placement officials have access to 









Frank P. Samford began his distinguished FRANK P. a Copy. 

an an, Bn Renn ing 4 shane forty se ago SAMFORD The Question and Answer booklet 
with the Manhattan Life Insurance Company ; z 

of New York. When the Insurance Depart- President prepared by the Institute of Life In- 


ment of Alabama was created he became the 
state’s first Deputy Insurance Commissioner. 
He was elected Secretary-Treasurer of Liberty 
National Life Insurance Company in 1921, 
Vice President in 1932 and President in 1934. 


Mr. Samford is presently a director of the 
Alabama State Chamber of Commerce, the 
Associated Industries of Alabama and the 
Jefferson County Community Chest. In past 
years he has compiled a long and eminent 
record of service as an officer and director of 
a multitude of civic, business, philanthropic and 
educational organizations. His diverse activi- 
ties both in and out of the insurance field have 
won him the acclamation of civic, business 
and governmental groups alike. 


In 1957, Liberty National Life Insurance Com- 
pany held its 24th Annual Torch Club Con- 
vention at the HOLLYWOOD BEACH 
HOTEL. 


surance for the Joint Committee of 
the Life Insurance Business on Ca- 
reers for College Graduates is a defi- 
nite attempt in the right direction 
In my opinion the pertinent data 
regarding opportunities in life insur 
ance can be presented much more 
emphatically and dramatically, and 
should also be distributed on a much 
wider basis. As big as our campus 
is (with over 22,000 students en 
rolled) we had only two copies 0! 
this pamphlet available throughout 
the entire University ! 

Opportunities in your industry 
could probably be better described 
on an institutional basis. In the 
College Placement Annual for 1959 









LIBERTY NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
















HOTEL/GOLF CLUB 
HOLLYWOOD/FLORIDA 









New York Office: MU 8-6667 
Chicago Office: SU 7-1563 


BEN TOBIN, President RICHARD H. FREY, General Sales Manager 
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(the official occupational directory 
of the Regional Placement Associ- 
ations which is distributed free to 
college seniors in the United States 
and Canada) there were six ads by 
companies in the Life Insurance In- 
dustry. I am wondering if a two- 
page institutional type of advertise- 
ment would not be better to tell the 
story regarding the home office and 
sales opportunities in the life insur- 
ance industry. The same sugges- 
tions could be made for similar 
advertising in the Journal of College 
Placement which is the fundamental 
publication in this country and Can- 
ada regarding information in the col- 
lege recruitment and placement 
field. 

The companies and individuals 
with which I am acquainted in the 
life insurance industry have always 
been extremely cooperative in any 
activities sponsored by our college. 
Such participation in my opinion 
promotes the entire industry and is 
definitely to be recommended with 
one exception. This exception is the 
fact that participants from the life 
insurance industry generally plague 
the faculty for recommendations of 
students, and actively follow-up on 
such prospective employees. Is it 
any wonder that so few candidates 
are available at the placement office 
for recruiting purposes? Why do 
your organizations and representa- 
tives ignore the placement office ? 


Starting Salaries 


The most recent survey on start- 
ing salaries for college graduates is 
the September, 1958, edition of the 
Annual Salary Survey * by the Mid- 
west College Placement Association. 
On page 39 of this survey the results 
for companies in different industries 
were tabulated to ascertain what was 
the average monthly salary offered 
to the 1958 non-technical graduate. 
According to this survey the over-all 
average for candidates with Bach- 
elor’s degrees came to $411 per 
month, The insurance industry had 
an average of $366 per month which 
was the second lowest (the govern- 
ment, paying $351 per month, was 
the lowest )of any participant in this 


“Interested parties may obtain a free personal 
copy by writing to Mr. J. Douglas Snider, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Midwest College Placement 
Association, School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 


For March, 1959 


 hew agents 
IMMEDIATELY 


get more 


and bigger 


with Lafayette’s ‘‘Slide Rule’? Annuity Builder 


and Sales Talk ‘‘Prompter’’ 


... Says “Sid” Lanier, general agent at La- 
fayette, Indiana. The “slide rule” annuity 


builder, for example, gives fingertip 


control of 16 different plans. Every figure 


is available instantly without fumbling 


through old-fashioned rate and divi- 
dend books. Gives confidence to new 
agents. The sales talk “prompter” guides 


Lafayette 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


agents through a// essential points in 


logical order. It will pay you 

to learn more about Lafayette 

Life and its valuable, modern sales 

tools. Investigate now. Write in 

confidence to M. V. Goken, Director 
of Agencies... 

NEW CONTRACTS 
FULL VESTING - NO PENALTIES 





Inquiries invited from Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Virginia, Texas, 
Tennessee, Colorado, Wyoming, New Jersey, Florida, West Virginia, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Minnesota and adjacent states. 





survey. For Master’s degrees simi- 
lar results prevailed. The insurance 
industry had an average of $388 per 
month compared to the over-all aver- 
age for Master’s degree candidates 
of $460 per month. Again the insur- 
ance industry was second lowest 
with only the merchandising field 
paying less money for Master’s 
graduates ($382 per month). 

For home office positions college 
placement directors are visited by 
department heads (such as the ac- 
tuary, the sales manager, the control- 


ler, etc.), by professional recruiters, 
by a college relations officer, and by 
branch managers. For field oppor- 
tunities we are visited by the above 
representatives as well as by general 
agents. 

I am sure my colleagues in the 
college placement field will agree 
with me that the department heads 
or general agents can be the best 
men in their respective fields and at 
the same time can be the poorest per- 
sonnel representatives whom you 

(Continued on the next page) 
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CONSULTING ACTUARIES 









ALVIN BORCHARDT & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AND 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
ATLANTA DETROIT 








E. P. HIGGINS AND COMPANY 
(Frank M. Speakman Associates) 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS 


Bourse Bldg. 
Phila. 6, Penna. 











BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE, Inc. 
ACTUARIES 
Management Consultants 
LIFE—FIRE—CASUALTY 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 


RICHMOND e¢ ATLANTA e NEW YORK 
PORTLAND 


NELSON AND WARREN 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


lil So. Bemiston Ave. 612 W. 47th St. 
St. Louis, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 











DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 
Tel.: STAte 2-1336 
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CONSULTING ACTUARIES 














COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 


a Se Pe aaa S Co. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Accountants ¢ Auditors 


342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 














Miies M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


1014 HOPE STREET SPRINGDALE, CONN. 


CARL A. TIFFANY & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone Central 6-1288 














A. G. GABRIEL & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 








National Bank Building 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 

10 S. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Harry S. Tressel, M.C.A. 
Alan K. — A.S.A. 


Irma Kramer 
E. J. Pilsudski 
D. W. Sni 

Franklin 2-4020 


Wm. P. Kelly 














Lenard E. Goodfarb, F.S.A. 
Consulting Actuary 
1! North Juniper St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Rittenhouse 6-7014 







Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 
116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 






















W. E. GROVES 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


200 West 57th Street 417 South Hill Street 
New York 19, New York Los Angeles 13, Cal. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 















WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 
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Graduate Recruitment—Continued 


can send to the campus! General 
agents in particular generally do too 
much talking with practically no 
knowledge of selection procedures, 
Actuaries on the other hand, will 
go from one extreme of talking way 
above the heads of interested college 
applicants to the other extreme of 
simplifying their fields so that there 
is no challenge or interest on the 
part of college graduates. Practi- 
cally all college placement directors 
have had their best results with pro- 
fessional recruiters from the home 
office, or with the college relations 
officers specifically trained by the 
company to represent all phases of 
the industry. 












Although recruiters from life in- 
surance companies have obtained 
better results on college campuses 
in recruiting for home office posi- 
tions, we in the college placement 
field often wonder whether the num- 
ber of opportunities available on 
your management levels actually 
warrants college recruiting. From 
the complaints we receive from 
alumni, it seems that there are so 
many routine jobs that the ratio of 
executive positions (requiring col- 
lege training) to the routine jobs 
must be exceedingly low. In dis- 
cussing this subject in the work- 
shop sessions at the Chicago confer- 
ence, I received the impression that 
the home office recruiting was not 
too great a problem. However I am 
wondering if such positions are filled 
locally with average applicants who 
are readily available instead of with 
the top notch candidates possessing 
executive potential that could be 
available through college campus 
recruiting ? 


















For Best Results 


In order to get the best results in 
recruiting college graduates it is nec- 
essary for each individual life insur- 
ance firm, as well as the various as- 
sociations in this industry, to cooper- 
ate on various projects which will 
benefit all parties concerned. I am 
wondering how many life insurance 
companies have been doing their 
share in cooperating with the in- 
dustry associations to arouse interest 
in careers in life insurance, to stimu- 
late a favorable reaction toward the 


Best’s Life News 
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entire industry, and to be altruistic 
enough to participate in various en- 
deavors which would directly benefit 
the industry and indirectly the in- 
dividual company? It is my impres- 
sion that too many companies are 
very complacent, willing to coast 
along, and anxious to reap the bene- 
fits from their associations without 
contributing their share towards 
advancing the entire industry. 


Train Recruiters 


lf the individual life insurance 
firm is going to recruit actively on 
a college campus, it should definitely 
be advised to train its representa- 
tives in the specific “do’s and don’ts” 
for good campus relations. Several 
references should be considered to 
assist each company in training its 
recruiters for this purpose: 
a. Articles in the Journal of College 
Placement have contained many sug- 
gestions to enable the campus re- 
cruiter to improve his company’s 
reputation as well as obtain better 
results. Copies of this magazine are 
available in practically all libraries 
and it would certainly be must read- 
ing for anyone who attempts to re- 
cruit on a college campus. (A sub- 
scription to this magazine can be 
obtained by writing directly to Mr. 
Robert F. Herrick, Executive Edi- 
tor, College Placement Council, In- 
corporated, 35 East Elizabeth Ave- 
nue, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. The 
price is $5 per year.) 
b. The report on the survey con- 
ducted by the Insurance Company 
Education Directors Society pro- 
vides excellent recommendations for 
this purpose. 
c. The suggestions included in the 
November 15, 1957, issue of the Na- 
tional Underwriter which resulted 
from the Eastern Life Insurance 
Conference for Placement Officers, 
are very specific and worth while. 
d. Individual firms should definitely 
have a training program for re- 
cruiters. If it is necessary to have 
local or regional personnel represent 
your company, certainly you should 
provide them with thorough training 
on all matters in this field before 
sending them to the College Place- 
ment Office; otherwise they would 
be so naive as to ask for “group 
meetings” and expect to have 150 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Indianapolis Life provides its general agents ey a : dimaglane * ‘package” 
for productive, profitable agency building. In it are: a full line of popular, 
modern, low-cost policies—life, accident, sickness, hospitalization, major 
medical—backed by a company of unexcelled financial strength with an 
enviable 54-year record of quality service to policyowners at the lowest 
cost consistent with safety. e A substantial training allowance together 
with all the necessary agency-building tools including a career compensa- 
tion plan and a production incentive agreement for new men. e Liberal 
commissions for agents and general agents plus life-time service fees . 
hospitalization and major medical benefits . . . group life... 
contributory pension plan. 


and a non- 


Water H. Huent, President Arnovp Bere, C. L. U., Agency Vice-President 


Indianapolis Mife 


INSI 


A Mutual Company 
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AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES in Colo., Conn., Fla., Ill.. Ind., la., Ky., Mich., Minn., Mo., Neb., N.D., Ohio, S. D., Tex., Wis. 














HIGHLIGHTS 


OF 1958 


% New Life Insurance issued totaled $83.5 
Million--9% more than in 1957, and the 
largest amount for any year in the 
Company’s history. 

Life Insurance in Force reached a new 
all-time high at the year end of $347,684,361. 


Assets are now $32,272,884, a gain of 
$5,419,157 in 1958. 


Legal Reserves increased $3,897,652 
during the year and total $22,788,046. 


Capital and Surplus Funds for the Protection 
of Policyowners reached an all-time high of 
$2,735,857 at the year end. 


% Premium Income was $7,685,451 or 17% 
greater than in 1957. 


UNITED SERVICES 


¢ C , re ba company 
1625 EYE STREET, N WASHINGTON 6, D.G. 


Life Insurance Protection Exclusively For The 
Service Officer, His Wife and Children 




















~ Sales Horizons Unlimited a 


Proposals on Request . = Low Net Cost 


—— ee 





In order to relieve our field 
force of the time-consuming 
and costly chore of calculating 
and preparing certain types of 
proposals the home office is tak- 
ing over the job for a nominal 







@ Generally Reduced Premiums ¥ 


itt 


@ Reduced Premiums on Level Term Riders ~ % 
@ Reduced Premiums on ADB 
@ Higher Early Cash Values on AILB 
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rested A 
charge. i Comparison of Net Costs and Net Payments per $1,000, ( 
Under this recently inaugurated plan the home PLAN AGE ITEM poe $15,000 ‘ 0 ; 
office will prepare individually tabulated Split- —— a i POU ee a 
Dollar and Premium Financed proposals based on LIFE 10 yr. = Saas 
predetermined column heads, at any applicable MALE 35 net payts: 204.62 a $193.49 Ch 
age, for any multiple of $1,000 face amount. ae ot ee 2% 69. “17.36 15.49 
Eight different types of proposals are available ia 20 yr. - Be : 
on E95 and on PEP. ‘ Cie net payts. 367.32 an 344.92 
ag 20 yr. 
-2.68 —21.35 —25.08 2 
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~ , Buy-Sell esseee 
High Early Cash Value Contracts 
@ Cash values equal the full net level premium Split $ Sales C 
reserve . q 
@ One year term dividend option available Films p 
@ Minimum issue $15,000 t 
@ Ideal for Split-Dollar and Premium Financed A leader in the field of audio-visual sales pre- il 
plans, also father-son contracts sentations, National Life has available two 
prize-winning sound slide-films in full color. 
New “Executive 95” series— Endowment at 95, premiums “A Tale of Three Businesses” tells the story 
payable to age 65, or 10 years if greater —issue ages 20-70. of what could happen to a business in the ab- 
E-95 (MALE) sence of a buy-sell agreement. “The Most 
$100,000 AGE 35 PREM. $2921.00 Wanted Man in America” sets the stage for 
Year Annual Dividend Net Deposit Increase in C. V. a Split-Dollar sale. Both are proved sales 
1 $ 298 $2623 $2000 makers. 
5 550 2371 2200 
10 899 2022 2400 
15 1061 1860 2500 


1242 1679 2600 





“Policy for Executives and Professionals” (PEP) — 
Life paid up at 95 —issue ages 15-70. 





PEP (MALE) 
$100,000 AGE 35 PREM. $2324.00 
Year Annual Dividend Net Deposit Increase in C. V. 
1 $ 130 $2194 $1600 
5 351 1973 1800 
10 654 1670 1900 
811 1513 1900 
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er Female Premium Rates 
On Most Plans 


Cash values and dividends will be the same as for 
policies issued to men, even though the premiums 
are less. 


Check-0-Matic 


Monthly budget premium 
payment plan available. 
Makes premium payments 
automatic. 





Pension and Profit-Sharing Plans 


Eight improvements have now been made with 
regard to our ABC-YRT offerings. Of these eight, 
some of them will become effective on April 1, 1959, 
while the remaining started on January 1, 1959. 
The improvements are: 


EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1, 1959 
1. Etimination of 10-life minimum 
. Option to accumulate ABC dividends at interest 
. Increase in ABC dividend scale 
. Increase in YRT dividend scale 


. Extended vesting of compensation on single premiums 
added to ABC’s at maturity date 


EFFECTIVE APRIL 1, 1959 


6. Gradation of premiums by size for ABC 
7. Increased ABC guaranteed settlement factors 
8. Generally reduced ABC premiums 


Makers for 1959 


Q. D. F. 


Gradation of premiums by size of policy — 
Quantity Discount Factors applicable to all 
plans using the policy fee method. Rates per 
thousand decrease as the amount of insurance 
increases. 


EXAMPLE 


ORDINARY LIFE (MALE) AGE 35 

Total Basic Total Premium Avg. Total 

Premium Inc. QDF of 7.00 Prem. per M. 

$ 46.34 $ 53.34 $26.67 
115.85 122.85 24.57 
231.70 238.70 23.87 
347.55 354.55 23.64 
579.25 586.25 23.45 
1158.50 1165.50 23.31 








@ Issue Ages 0 to 70 


@ 3.6% Discount on Advance 
Deposits for Ist 10 Years, 3.1% Thereafter 


@ Substandard — Up to 500% 

@ No Limit on Waiver of Premium 

@ Annual and Single Premium Annuities 
@ Disability Income — $5 and $10 

@ $350 Monthly Disability Income 

@ No Set Limits 


Your nearest National Life General Agent will be 
pleased to give you full details on any National Life 
“Sales Maker” service or contract. For increased 
sales horizons, phone, write or visit him today. If 
you are a full-time agent of another life company, 
we solicit only surplus and special business not ac- 
ceptable to or not written by your company. 


Dividends referred to in this advertisement are based on our cur- 
rent scale. They are neither guarantees nor estimates, but are for 
illustrative purposes only and are subject to increases or decreases. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FOUNDED’ 1850 PURELY MUTUAL 
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to 200 students in attendance with- 
out realizing that group meetings 
disappeared about 1948. 

e. Get acquainted with the differ- 
ences in placement operations. 
Placement practices differ on large 
campuses as compared to small 
campuses, on a campus of a private 
or religious school compared to a 
state school, etc. Placement officers 
themselves will have different philo- 
sophies of placement—some will do 
screening, others will post a list on 
the bulletin board, and others prefer 
to work entirely by correspondence. 
Knowledge of such variances in 
placement operations should obtain 
better results for your representa- 
tives. On this subject it is note- 
worthy to call your attention to the 
fact that it is often more profitable 
to recruit at little schools which do 
not have much traffic as compared 
to the large schools that have hun- 
dreds of companies visiting their 
placement offices. 

f. Which items should be stressed 
during the campus interview? Too 


many recruiters from the life insur- 
ance industry are always emphasiz- 
ing the security, the fringe benefits, 
and similar factors which are not 
really of importance to a 22-year-old 
college graduate. Survey after sur- 
vey on this subject has revealed that 
the item “opportunity for advance- 
ment” is by far the most important 
factor influencing the job choice of 
a college graduate. In the refer- 
ence made to Norman Deunk’s dis- 
seration, the four most important 
factors influencing the job choice of 
college graduates in Ohio (in order 
of importance) are the following : 

1. Opportunity for advancement. 

2. Type of business. 

3. Starting salary. 

4. Own the business. 

For recruiters who are interested 
in salesmen I would particularly 
like to comment on the fourth fac- 
tor “Own the business.” As you 
learn during the interview that a 
candidate has this type of interest, 
it seems to me it would be smart on 
your part to stress this point and 
show him how he can obtain satis- 
faction and fulfillment of this inter- 


est through the opportunities avail- 
able in your organization. If he 
wants “opportunity for advance- 
ment,” show him how he can 
develop in the same job (like a doc- 
tor or lawyer) as well as advance 
into administrative positions. 


DISABLEMENT RATE 


A SURVEY CONDUCTED by Johnson 
and Higgins reveals that nearly one- 
third of all individuals reaching the 
age of 35 will be disabled for at least 
three months before reaching age 
65, and in 10% or more of these 
cases the disablement will be per- 
manent, The brokerage firm points 
out that many companies are cur- 
rently operating on the “individual 
case” method, where a disabled in- 
dividual is carried on full or part 
salary for some period based on a 
management decision. This leaves 
management faced with an indefinite 
liability and the disabled person with 
no idea of what he can count on. It 
notes that the long-term disability 
insurance contract is “gaining rapid 
acceptance,” 
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toward a stable dollar 


CLARENCE J. MYERS 
President 
New York Life Insurance Company 


EFORE TURNING our attention to 
Bine long-term economic problem 
of inflation we should note the en- 
couraging features of the immediate 
economic picture. We have emerged 
from the recession faster and more 
vigorously than many people dared 
hope even a few months ago. Indi- 
cations are that the recovery will 
continue, at least in the next few 
months. There is an air of confi- 
dence about business today and | 
for one believe this confidence is 
realistic and well-founded. 


Should Not Be Complacent 


Still, it is my opinion that we 
should not be beguiled into com- 
placency by currently rising business 
indices. Even though business con- 
ditions are improving, we should 
not lose sight of the continuing prob- 
lem of inflation. 

I saw a cartoon in a magazine 
recently that comes very close—in 
a humorous way—to the point | 
would like to make about inflation 
today. It showed a turreted ginger- 
bread Victorian mansion that has 
been turned into a roadside antique 
shop. The front lawn is cluttered 
with masses of antique furniture and 
curios on display to passing motor- 
ists, and in the midst of the antiques 
there is a large sign reading, “Last 
chance to hedge against inflation be- 
fore Parkway.” 

Someone once said that real hu- 
mor is like an ocean breaker—foam 
on top and bitter brine underneath. 
It seems to me that this cartoon 
qualifies, for underlying it, or any 
joke about inflation, are some very 
unpalatable facts. 

I would like to focus for a mo- 
ment on two of those distasteful 
facts—one a matter of statistics, and 
one a matter of attitude. 


For March, 1959 


First, I have only to remind you 
that in the last 10 years consumer 
prices have gone up 26%. And in 
the last 20 years, prices have just 
about doubled. Secondly—and this 
is the matter of attitude—there 
seems to be a blithe and therefore 
dangerous assumption that inflation 
will inevitably go on. 

There is, of course, nothing we 
can do about the past. The record 
of the past 2 decades showing the 
steady deterioration of the dollar 
must stand. But I wonder if we 
do not have the right—indeed the 
responsibility as public-spirited citi- 
zens—to ask some questions bearing 
on the future of inflation. 

First, is inflation really a bad thing? 
Second, is it really inevitable ? 
Third, what can you and I do about 
it? 

It may be worth while to take a 
somewhat closer look at these ques- 
tions, but first let me define my own 
frame of reference. I need hardly 
tell you that the problem of inflation 
is an extremely complex one and 
that it is shot through with eco- 
nomic technicalities. 


Extensive Study 


A great many thoughtful and 
well-trained economists are study- 
ing the problem individually and in 
groups. Among them I might men- 
tion the Committee for Economic 
Development, the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, a new com- 
mittee to study inflation set up by 
the Ford Foundation, hundreds of 
resident economists within corpora- 
tions and consultants all over the 
country. 

I am not myself an economist and 
I am happy to leave the technicali- 
ties of inflation to qualified experts 
such as those I have mentioned. My 
own interest in the problem arises 
partly from the fact that I am a life 
insurance man, for we take it to be 
a solemn obligation in our business 


to help safeguard the stability and 
security of your life insurance dollar. 
But I am interested, too, as a citi- 
zen who tries to define for himself 
his own duty and responsibility in 
what appears to be a serious national 
problem affecting the welfare of us 
all and that of generations to come. 


Human Aspects 

Technicalities aside, I believe it 
is time that we looked at the simply 
human aspects of inflation. In these 
terms, then, the answer to the first 
question I raised is, | believe, an 
unqualified yes—inflation is a very 
bad thing. We can get some inkling 
of its ravages from the generalities 
of history. The history of Germany 
after World War I and France 
after World War II teaches us that 
the end of inflation is national bank- 
ruptcy, despair, disunity and finally 
chaos—the political chaos which is 
the breeding ground of dictators. 

But whenever we are faced with 
such historical severities abroad, we 
tend as Americans to conclude, with 
an expression of gratitude perhaps, 
that it can’t happen here. That we 
have much to be grateful for, | would 
be the last to deny. And I would 
not for a moment support a compar- 
ison between the United States in 
1958 and, say, Germany in 1922. 

But then what shall we say about 
the 26% rise in consumer prices we 
have experienced in the past 10 
years? More specifically, what 
about the widow who was left with 
an annuity of $2,000 a year 12 years 
ago? It wasn’t a lavish income in 
1946, but what will it buy today? 
Will it buy a standard of living in 
any way commensurate with the 
work and foresight and thrift that 
went into the formation of the an- 
nuity fund in years past? Multiply 
that individual case by a few millions 
and add the millions of retired folk 
in our country who have been living 

(Continued on the next page) 
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A Stable Dollar—Continued 


on a fixed income of dollars the value 
of which has steadily dwindled, and 
you have something of the human 
measure of the consequences of in- 
flation, 

Advertising provides some graphic 
illustrations of the progress of in- 
flation. I have in mind an adver- 
tisement that a life insurance 
company, a good competitor of ours, 
has been running for 25 years now, 
and one that I am sure you are fa- 
miliar with. Competitor or no, I 
must admit that it has been a con- 
sistently successful ad. So much so, 
that it has run virtually unchanged 
for a quarter of a century—un- 
changed except for one detail. The 
original ad 25 years ago said, “How 
we retired in 15 years on $100 a 
month.” The ad as it appears today 
says, “How we retired in 15 years 
on $3.00 a month.” 


Inevitable 


Surely, inflation is a bad thing— 
so bad it reduces my 2nd question 
to a rhetorical question. Is inflation 
inevitable? The answer is simply 
that it cannot—it must not be. I 
suppose that statement is in the na- 
ture of a prediction and predictions 
are notoriously treacherous things. 
The matter reduces itself to one of 
faith—faith in the professional com- 
petence of our experts and faith in 
the will of the American people. The 
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future plays its game close to the 
vest, but the past often marks the 
cards. The past tells us that Amer- 
icans do not easily accept as inevita- 
ble anything they feel would inevita- 
bly hurt the nation. 

What can we do—as laymen, not 
economists; as responsible citizens 
—to curb inflation? Again, I see 
no reason at this stage to get caught 
up in economic technicalities. It is 
enough now, as I see it, and an in- 
dispensable first step towards con- 
trolling inflation, to recognize the 
evils it generates, to set our minds 
against it, to refuse to acquiesce in 
its so-called inevitability. 


What We Believe 


I can be quite emphatic about this 
matter of attitude. If the American 
people believe that inflation is inevi- 
table, then we shall have more of it. 
If, on the other hand, we believe it 
can be controlled, it will be. 

Specifically, I would like to offer 
a suggestion for helping to control 
inflation that a number of us in the 
life insurance business believe is 
worthy of serious consideration. We 
believe that there ought to be an 
explicit statement of national policy 
written into law supporting a stable 
dollar. 

There is precedent for this kind 
of law. In 1946 Congress passed the 
Employment Act which, in effect, 
places upon the federal government 
the responsibility to do all it can to 
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encourage high levels of employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing 
power. 

Should we not have a similar law 
embodying our determination to 
have a stable currency? Such a 
law would, have a number of bene- 
cial effects. One of the most impor- 
tant of these effects, it seems to me, 
is that it would serve to remind the 
American people of the urgency of 
controlling inflation. Once they are 
aware of this urgency, I am con- 
vinced the American people will do 
something about it. 

This conviction of mine is based 
on a deep belief I have in the efficacy 
of the democratic process. I am 
convinced that whenever a real 
threat to our national security de- 
velops, it is ultimately the public 
voice that both dictates the correc- 
tives and supports the counter- 
measures. In a democracy, the peo- 
ple, in the long run, through their 
vote make policy. Therefore, what 
the American people think is of the 
utmost consequence. What we think 
about inflation will in the long run 
determine its course. 



























Public Opinion 


I have great respect for expert and 
informed opinion. But I reserve my 
most profound respect for public 
opinion, for I know, and our his- 
tory attests to it, that when the 
American people are once alert to 
a common danger, they can be thor- 
ough in coping with it. History 
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shows that we are eminently capable 
f self-sacrifice when the welfare of 
the community is at state. I have 
no doubt that if the remedies for 
inflation, whatever they may be, 
hould require sacrifices they will 
e made. 

It follows, I believe, that it is the 
ask of leadership throughout the 
ountry—the responsible,  civic- 
ninded leadership—to alert the com- 

munity to the dangers of inflation, to 

liscourage at every opportunity the 
superstition that it is inevitable, and 
0 set a good example by supporting 
sound measures to curb it. 

To sum up, what we need in this 
ight against inflation are essentially 


2.) The formation of a solid body of 
public opinion to give substance to 
he law. 

Inflation is a challenge to our 
economy. In a democracy, this 
means a challenge to each of us. 
Will we meet it? 
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NEW COMMISSIONERS 


JoHN R. LONG, formerly mayor 
of Springfield, Tenn., has been ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Insurance 
in that state. Mr. Long succeeds 
Leon Gilbert who has held the post 
since January 1 following the resig- 
nation of A. E. Northington. 

V. Dean Musser, formerly dep- 
uty commissioner, has been named 
commissioner of insurance of Ore- 
gon, He succeeds Hugh H. Earle. 

E. L. Rinehart, formerly assistant 
attorney general, is the new superin- 
tendent of insurance in Alabama. 
Mr. Rinehart succeeds James H. 
Horn. 

Hartley F. Roberts, formerly 
manager of the providence branch 
office of the American Surety Com- 
pany of New York, has been named 
Insurance Commissioner of Rhode 
Island. He succeeds George A. Bis- 
son. 

E, A. Stonewell, Toledo attorney, 
has been appointed Superintendent 
of Insurance of Ohio succeeding A. 
I. Vorys. 


Thomas Thacher, 42, a member of 
a New York City law firm and a 
World War II Navy veteran, has 
been appointed superintendent of 
insurance of New York. He suc- 
ceeds Julius S. Wikler, who will 
continue to serve as a consultant to 
the department. 


GIMMICK POLICIES . 


THE SOUTH DAKOTA Association of 
Life Underwriters is campaigning 
for a bill to outlaw tontines, semi- 
tontines, profit-sharing, and other 
“gimmick” policies in that state. The 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers has sent copies of its all- 
inclusive model bill on the subject 
to the South Dakota association for 
guidance in its efforts. 

Leading the campaign are 
Norman Stordahl, president of the 
state association, and Arthur S. 
Mitchell, CLU, of Brookings. 

Because of the commissioner’s ob- 
jection to them, tontines and semi- 
tontines have not heretofore been 
issued in South Dakota. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1958 

















ASSETS 
ee oe Wis Caen ee a $ 296,783,666.70 
Yy IOS O POSE UL OORT 337,077,005.96 
YY PIES en's a, Wis ns duce orcneads k eR eas aly ae 10,086,359.99 
j Cee toe Poems ord Ollices ... . .. ce eee 10,627,179.82 
SN Bo ee ae 49,525,857.74 
Net Unpaid and Deferred Premiums ............ 15,842,781.00 
SE dn cakes RAugh sayy cee biaw es ss 28,497,505.43 
Interest Due and Accrued ..................... 4,576,540.91 
TE Nicks okt cas eb ehatcae Voss $ 753,016,897.55 
LIABILITIES 

Policy and Contract Reserves: 
Re NN grok ds 6G awd vos Eh wea Boke S $ 603,641,262.00 
Peek DN ko ka OCA TGS 14,628,796.00 
Investment and Mortality Contingency Fund ..... 10,000,000.00 
Gross Interest and Premiums Paid in Advance ... . 2,343,042.29 
Taxes Accrued But Not Due ................... 5,614,985.19 
Agents’ Bond or Savings Deposits ............... 1,139,492.79 
Reserve for Policy Claims in Process of Payment . . 3,960,505.44 
Commissions Accrued to Agents and All Other Items 3,954,535.41 
Liabilities Other Than Capital and wee he Saray $ 644,882,619.12 
Cameeee GR TRE? ss ks pee Ee 108,134,278.43 
TEA, TBR Rete 6 ES $ 753,016,897.55 
Gain in Life Insurance in Force During 1958 ..... $ 300,864,602.00 





Total Life Insurance in Force December 31,1958 .. — 5,276,706,371.00 
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T CAN’T HAPPEN here” is a trite 
expression but all too often it 
tuly indicates the complacency of 
he people. Are we letting the great 
heritage of free enterprise go by de- 
fault right in our own industry? Do 
ye lean back and reflect that there 
are: one hundred twenty-three mil- 
lion people in the United States with 
hospital protection, one hundred 
eleven million with surgical cov- 
erage; and that Major Medical, one 
f the newest and best products, is 
metowing at a rapid pace? Adding 
hat up, aren’t we inclined to say, 
‘Not a bad job!’? We must keep in 
peerind, however, that only one third 
of the nation’s health bill is covered 
vy health insurance—that less than 
one half of the retired aged have 
rotection. 
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Defeated Bill 


j | Do you remember the Wagner- 
7gMurray-Dingell Bill? That was the 
j proposed legislation that was to pro- 


ide cradle-to-the-grave health care. 
he Bill was defeated, and we re- 
Maxed. But let’s recall for a moment 
hat has happened since then. There 
ave been tremendous sums of 
oney granted by Congress for med- 
cal research and that in itself is all 
© the good. However, along with 
his the Federal Government is tend- 
Ing toward more and more control 
of scientific programs. The end- 
product of this trend is the ever- 
Mcreasing participation by the 
overnment in the distribution of 
he protection itself. 
Simultaneously, Congress made 
lany amendments to the Social Se- 
urity Act in 1952, 1954, 1956, and 
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Social Aspects 


1958, which all happened to be elec- 
tion years! Benefits are now avail- 
able for persons covered under the 
Social Security Act if they are per- 
manently and totally disabled after 
age 50. The most recent legislation 
added to this under this provision 
benefits the dependents of benefici- 
aries. The Veterans Administration 
Program is providing medical care 
for non-service connected disabilities. 
The Medicare Program for depend- 
ents of members of the Armed 
Forces is a very significant step in 
the development of governmental 
medicine. For the first time, the 
Federal Government is providing 
medical care through civilian facili- 
ties for persons who are not veter- 
ans or medically indigent or recipi- 
ents of Social Security. 


Peacemeal Socialization 


Piecemeal socialization has _re- 
placed the frontal attack of Messrs. 
Wagner, Murray, and Dingell. They 
were at least, forthright about it— 
they “laid their cards on the table.” 
But the subtle approach is difficult 
to combat and, consequently, much 
more effective. That approach, is 
the road to compulsory health in- 
surance and this may well lie ahead. 
Every two years as election time 
approaches, another bit of this legis- 
lation will probably be enacted. And 
if health insurance is socialized, why 
not life insurance, casualty insur- 
ance, and ad infinitum? 

Reams of statistics could be 
quoted to show that compulsory 
health insurance results in ineffici- 
ency, over-utilization, and abuse al- 
most to the point of bankruptcy for 
the government involved. In every 
case, the high costs of maintenance 
preclude improvements in health 
care facilities and discourage career 
health care personnel. 





Is this course of ultimate sociali- 
zation inevitable?—not if we are 
willing to tackle the job of educat- 
ing the people. We must sell more 
and better health insurance protec- 
tion and at the same time we must 
sell the phjlosophy of private enter- 
prise and the unfortunate side effects 
of compulsory health insurance. We 
must make the nation understand 
that governmental health insurance 
will cost more and that the people 
will get less for their money. In- 
stead of “something for nothing” 
which is always appealing, the peo- 
ple must understand the truth—they 
will be getting “nothing for some- 
thing!” If we do a job of selling, 
we can prevent this disaster from 
overtaking our American way of 
life. The commissions on this sale 
are tremendous. It means the con- 
tinuation of the American system of 
private enterprise. If we fail, there 
will be no commissions of any kind 
for anyone, 


Reducing Fear 


One thing all salesmen can recog- 
nize is the need for lifting their sights 
and, from time to time, pausing in 
their busy careers to realize what a 
tremendous job insurance is doing 
for the good of so many. I feel that 
we tend to lose sight of what our 
product can and does do for the 
individual in helping to reduce the 
fear of economic catastrophe when 
it comes. Those who are close to 
the problems of human living, who 
counsel with countless numbers of 
people, who advise them as to so- 
lutions for their particular problems 
doubtless have greater insight than 
most into this side of the business. 
Certainly the successful salesman 
must carry this vision with him be- 
cause otherwise it would be difficult 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Social Aspects—Continued 


to take those disappointments which 
inevitably go with the deep satisfac- 
tion of selling protection. 

It is with a story of gratitude on 
the part of a policyholder that I 
should like to conclude my remarks. 
The story was first told in 1953 and 
is repeated now by request. A young 
man, recently married, in a good 
job, saw life stretching before him 
with reasonable prospects for some 
success and happiness. It was in 
1940. One day without warning the 
light began to fade from his eyes. 
Familiar objects were seen with in- 


creasing difficulty, and a brownish 
hue, deepening with the passing 
hours, seemed to cast its shadow 
all about. Gravely worried, he went 
to a local eye doctor who, after ex- 
amining his eyes at some length, 
couldn’t quite discover what it was 
all about. He did voice the opinion, 
however, rather ruthlessly and tact- 
lessly, that it appeared that the optic 
nerve was gone. “Come back Mon- 
day” he said to the fellow (it was 
then Saturday) “And I'll have an- 
other look.”’ Consternation gave way 
to despair and tremendous fear. The 
loss of the optic nerves left no room 
for doubt as to the eventual out- 
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come, He would be blind for liie, 

When he got home he told his 
wife—and let it be recorded her 
that the courage of women when 
the going gets rough transcends any. 
thing this world has to offer. Bu 
the encouragement he got from her 
was not lasting and his despair was 
too deep. That night as he sat alone 
in front of an open fire he thought 
about his life and all he had hoped 
to do with it. Now that kind of fu. 
ture seemed to be out of the ques 
tion. Only darkness, literally an( 
figuratively, appeared to be ahead 
What kind of job could he expec 
to hold? He had little money—what 
could he live on? And what of his 
wife who had had no real busines 
training? Those were some of the 
thoughts that revolved in his min¢ 
as despair reached unbearable pro 
portions. 

And then like a message out of th 
dim firelight came a flash! What 
about that insurance? Hadn't he 
taken out disability insurance no 
long before? Insurance that would 
pay him $250 a month as long as he 
was disabled? And his life insurane¢ 
too would provide his wife with ai 
income after he’d gone. The crush 
ing burden eased from his shoulders 
despair seemed to vanish. Perhap 
they could manage after all! 

With a fervent prayer straighi 
from his heart he thanked God that 
there was such a thing as disabilit 
and life insurance and that he ha 
taken them out while he could. O! 
how he wished it had been more! 


A Happy Ending 


The story has a happy ending 
Another eye specialist decided tha 
the first diagnosis was incorrect 
Prolonged treatment followed bul 
within a year or so his eyesight wai 
restored close to normal. However, 
the thoughts engendered during thaf 
experience were none-the-less real 
They represented the innermost re 
actions of at last one individual t 
what had appeared at the momet 
to be an incontrovertible fact. Tha 
the policyholder recovered detract 
not the slightest from the true sig 
nificance of what disability and lif 
insurance can mean when the chip 
are down. And I gratefully than 
God that he did recover—because | 
was the policyholder ! 
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Kansas City Life believes that ours is a Proud Heritage. 


For the past 64 years, our policyowners have had confidence that their future financial security 
was assured by Kansas City Life. We enter our 65th year with a firm belief in the future based on 
this Proud Heritage of the confidence of our policyowners. 


There are intangibles that cannot be shown on this statement, but are important assets to Kansas 
City Life policyowners. Confidence of our policyowners, integrity of our agents, loyalty of our em- 


ployees and our uncompromising devotion to the primary interest of our policyowners in all of the 
Company’s business and affairs are such intangible assets. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR 1958 OPERATIONS 
as of December 31, 1958 
Insurance in force (as of December 31, 1958) 
Paid to Policyowners and Beneficiaries during 1958 
Legal Reserve for future pa 
Increased by.. ass $ 13,754,385 


Company’s Capital, Special Contingency Fund and Unassigned Surplus 
(Ten per cent of the Company’s total assets as of December 31, 1958) 
NS SEEN A, RS SANTEE TE OLD ae POOLE 


$1,320,096,526 
$ 20,482,793 











37,448,171 


KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


5 Represented in 41 States and and the District of Columbia 
Home Office/Broadway at Armour/Kansas City, Missouri 









R. H. REID * 
President 
The Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association 


NEw FAMILY LIFE INSURANCE pro- 
tection purchased by Canadians in 
1958 reached the highest level yet 
recorded. An estimated amount of 
$5% billion of new life insurance 
was brought into force during the 
past year, approximately 3% more 
than the 1957 total. This amount 
equals the total life insurance in 
force in Canada at the end of the 
year 1928. It is estimated that 
ordinary life insurance purchases 
accounted for 77% of total sales, 
industrial life 2% and group life 
21%. 


Three of Four Families 


Life insurance companies furnish 
three out of every four families with 
protection against loss of income re- 
sulting from the death of the family 
head. As the year closed Canadians 
owned approximately $39 billion of 
life insurance. 

As life insurance ownership has 
grown and the duration of policies 
in force has increased, total life in- 
surance benefits continue to show 
sizeable increases each year. Bene- 
fit payments to Canadian families 
amounted to $475 million in 1958, 
$35 million more than the year be- 
fore. Benefits to living policyholders 
continue to account for nearly 3% of 
policy payments. Last year an esti- 
mated $305 million was paid in 
“living” benefits, while payments to 
the beneficiaries of deceased policy- 
holders totalled $170 million. Acci- 
dent and sickness benefits paid 
by the life insurance companies 
amounted to an additional $100 
million. 

Today more Canadian families 
own life insurance than they do 
bonds, stocks or savings deposits. 


* President of The London Life Insurance 
Company, London, Ontario. 
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Approximately $7 billion of savings 
have been entrusted by Canadians 
to the more than 80 British, 
Canadian, U. S. and European com- 
panies doing business throughout 
the nation. Until required to fulfill 
commitments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries, these funds are chan- 
neled into productive investments. 

Over $2.6 billions is in mortgage 
loans on homes, apartments, office 
buildings and other commercial 
property. The $1.5 billions of 
Dominion, provincial and municipal 
government bonds purchased with 
life insurance funds have helped 
finance schools, highways, public 
utilities and municipal services. 
Over $2 billion is invested directly 
in the securities of private industry ; 
in fact, life insurance savings have 
financed well over 40% of the 
Canadian corporate bonds outstand- 
ing. 

In the past several months many 
custodians of Canadians’ savings 
have voiced their concern over the 
threat of inflation inherent in our 
present economic situation. That 
threat is not being reflected at the 
moment by major increases‘in price 
levels; but it is reflected in the 
many attempts people are making to 
hedge against further reduction in 
the purchasing power of the dollar. 
It is apparent that some Canadians 
are beginning to lose faith in money 
asa store of value for the future. 


Deficit Financing 


Contributing to such a pessimistic 
outlook is the deficit financing of 
governments in Canada. For ex- 
ample, the federal government cur- 
rently spends $7 for every $6 it 
takes in and makes large capital 
commitments as well, many of 
doubtful productive value. 

The current difficulties have been 
caused by Canadians asking their 
governments to do too much in too 
great a hurry. In the main, this is 








our own fault. We call upon govern: 
ment to do for us, not only th 
things government alone can do 
but also the things we should kk 
doing for ourselves. If, over a spa 
of years, governments do not or 
cannot tax or borrow outside the 
banking system to cover their out: 
lays, inflation is almost inevitable: 
In such event the benefits paid oui 
by governments are worth less thag 
anticipated. At the same time, th 
savings of Canadians generally alsd 
decline in value. 





































































































\ 
Failure to Understand 


Part of the current demands upot 
governments results from a failure of 
voters to understand that all govern 
ment expenditures must be paid for 
eventually by the people; that 
deficits, if necessary in difficulf 
times, should be offset by surpluses 
in good times. All too many people 
conclude that through government 
they can have whatever they want 
However, government produces 
nothing; it merely redistributes. |i 
we wish to have more, we must pro- 
duce more. 

Two illustrations may be cited oi 
how the delusion is created that 
through government things are done 
more cheaply. Some provinces are 
charging so-called “premiums” {for 
their government hospital plans that 
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appear to be less than those charged er 
by private insurers and yet in nof 4 4 
plan will such premiums cover evenf pf expe 
half the total cost. As another ex- bead Gon 
ample, this year the taxes eat-# p,,j 
marked as “contributions” to the a enn 






Old Age Security Fund will pay jor 
only two-thirds of Old Age Security 
benefits. 

The rate of growth of government 
expenditures in Canada continues 
to exceed the rate of growth of our 
economy. In 1958 expenditures by 
government will approach 32% of 
the value of our national output. 
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(Continued on page 78) 
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JOHN F. MUNCH, CHIEF LIFE UNDERWRITER, SEMINAR DIRECTOR, AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, PRESIDING 


Taking the “risk” out of Risk Selection 


This is American United’s Risk Selection Seminar. It is for 
American United Reinsurance clients including officers and 
ome office underwriters. 

With more than 50 years of experience in Reinsurance 
snd substandard underwriting, American United has mas- 
ered the technical intricacies of the field. This background 


>t experience and know-how provides the variety of aids 


pnd counsel for our Reinsurance partners. 

During the semi-annual Seminars, there are opportuni- 
ies to explore new ideas, to examine tried and tested rou- 
ines, to find better ways for client company agents to enter 
he competitive market with the ability to write any appli- 
ation they are authorized to solicit. 

In short, American United helps Reinsurance clients help 
hemselves through seminars as well as through personal 
onsultation. The results are more business, better business, 
better profits. This is the “Partnership Philosophy’ in spirit 
pnd action . .. the way you'll find it here! 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 


Find out why more and more companies in the East, West, North 
and South. ..as well as in Hawaii and Alaska... are placifg their 
Reinsurance business with American United. Call or write H. Hart- 
zell Perry, Vice President, Reinsurance, American United Life In- 
surance Company, Indianapolis 6, Indiana, WAlnut 3-7201. 








INSURANCE COMPANY +¢ HOME OFFICE: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


ALL ORDINARY LIFE FORMS-FLEXIBLE OPTIONS-LOW NET COST SPECIALS-UNIQUE JUVENILE-GROUP INSURANCE-GROUP RETIREMENT -PENSION TRUSTS-NON-CANCELABLE 
DISABILITY-GUARANTEED RENEWABLE MAJOR MEDICAL-GUARANTEED RENEWABLE HOSPITAL & SURGICAL-SPECIALISTS IN SUBSTANDARD UNDERWRITING & REINSURANCE 
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In 1957 the corresponding percent- 
age was about 30%, and the year 
before 29%. In 1947 it was 26% 
and in 1939 23%. It is imperative 
that this trend be reversed. 

At the beginning of 1958 the 
Government of Canada commis- 
sioned Dr. Robert M. Clark to pre- 
pare a report on old age and other 
welfare programs in the United 
States and Canada. 

The Government suggested study 
of those features of the United 
States old age program “which make 
it possible for higher benefits to be 
paid ... at an earlier age” than 
in Canada. Studies by the life in- 
surance companies in Canada indi- 
cate that the Canadian old age pro- 
gram today provides more generous 
benefits, on the average, to a greater 
proportion of aged persons than the 


United States program. In particu- 
lar, the Canadian plan is considera- 
bly more generous for the lower in- 
come group. 

In ten years the contribution rate 
under the United States program 
will double. This increase is written 
into the existing law, but it is doubt- 
ful if many people realize that the 
U. S. contribution rate is now only 
about half of the actual cost of the 
benefits provided by the law. 

The United States program 
covers certain contingencies that 
Canadian programs do not cover. 
The former provides, without a 
means-test although with an earn- 
ings test, benefits for fatherless chil- 
dren under 18 years of age and their 
widowed mothers, and for totally 
and permanently disabled workers 
aged 50 to 64 and their dependents. 

On the other hand, the United 
States has no _ counterpart to 
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issues. 


PITTSBURGH 
San FRANCISCO 


Boston 


Bank Stocks 


CANADIAN SECURITIES 
Underwriter 








Know-how in Insurance 
Company Financing 


The financing of insurance companies, because of their un- 
usual financial structure, requires a thorough knowledge of 
the industry,a knowledge acquired only witiienmenpeinse. 
ORPORATION, for many years closely 
associated with the market for insurance company stocks, 
has that knowledge. Over the years it has handled the 
financing of numerous fire and casualty insurance companies 
and has maintained continuing primary markets in many 


Officials of insurance companies contemplating 
Jinancing programs are invited to consult with us. 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 


Securities oF THE Unitrep States GOVERNMENT AND ITS AGENCIES 

Strate, MunicipaL, Revenue AND Housine Securities 

Bonps, PREFERRED AND Common Stocks OF 
InpustriAL, Pusiic Utitiry AND RatLroaD Corporations 

Casua.ty, Fire anp Lire Insurance Company Stocks 

Bankers’ ACCEPTANCES 
SECURITIES OF THE INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Externat Do.tar SEcuRITIES 


Distributor 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND 


Dealer 














Canadian family allowances whit 
provide basic assistance for ; 
families with children. The life i 
surance companies suggest that, j 
and when Canada can afford a fw 
ther extension of its welfare pr 
grams, study might be given to t 
desirability of our paying highe 
flat allowances to families wit 
children where the father has die 
or is totally and permanently di 
abled. In addition, in the case of th 
totally and permanently disabled, } 
might be possible to remove th 
present means-test upon the attain 
ment of some specified age such a 
55 or 60, after which it is unlike) 
that the disabled person will be abl 
to return to work. 


Public Health 


The life insurance companie 
have continued to take an activ 
interest in the health of the natio 
and provide sizeable financial su 
port for public health projects an 
medical research. In addition t 
their cooperative grants through th 
Association’s Standing Committe 
on Public Health, the companies in 
dividually support many worth-whik 
organizations. 

The 
Medical Fellowship Fund, now i 
its tenth year, is filling a pressin 
need in the field of medical research 
Awards from the Fund have assiste! 
in the development of numerou 
trained research workers and 1 
many instances have _ enable 
Canadian universities to encouragt 
and retain members of their staf 
who might otherwise have gone else 
where. 

In 1958, fellowships in excess 0 
$65,000 were awarded to fourtee 
medical research workers at te 
Canadian medical schools. The in 
dividual fellowships ranged in valut 


from $3,500 to $6,000. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
PRONOUNCED SOUND 


A FEDERAL ADvisory Council on 50 
cial Security has pronounced the 
system sound, but warns that ir 
flation can erode the living stand- 
ards that retired workers expect t0 
maintain. It said that such a result 
would “gravely imperil the stability 
of our social, political, and economit 
institutions.” 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO BE A 


“MAN FROM 
MIDLAND 
MUTUAL?’ 


What’s it like—representing a company 
that counts its people by the man, and not 
by the number? What are the benefits of 
representing a company where the “Help- 
ing Hand” philosophy of operation is a 
way of life for every associate? Part of the 
answer is in this letter from a new Midland 
General Agent to top management: 

“I have been wanting to write you about 
an incident which I shall never forget . . . 
which took place when I visited the home 
office. 

“You told me you wished I would find 
‘happiness’ with Midland Mutual. This was 
the last thing I expected to hear with re- 
gard to my appointment as a new General 
Agent. In conversations with other com- 
panies, the talk has always centered 
around production. 

“The discovery that Midland Mutual 
was concerned enough about my happi- 
ness to mention it was certainly revealing.” 

Naturally production is important at 
Midland Mutual too. But we believe that 
successful results can and should be 
achieved in a healthy climate of under- 
standing, cooperation and respect between 
field and home office. 


; THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
248 EAST BROAD STREET, COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
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changes made. 


policy changes 


American Life of New York has revised 
its family policy rates in view of its 
quantity discount plan. 


American United has continued its divi- 
dend scale for 1959. Rate on accumula- 
tions and non-withdrawable option funds 
is 3.35% (2.75% on withdrawable). 


Bankers of lowa is now offering quantity 
discounts, lower rates for women, and on 
January | its dividend scale was increased. 
The interest rate on dividends 
interest is 3.6% and on policy proceeds 
left at interest, 3.4%. 


Columbian National is grading premi- 
ums by policy size. 
policies have been introduced and other 


A 


Connecticut General has a guaranteed 
insurability rider and a family protection 


number of new 








Connecticut Savings Banks have re- 
duced premium rates and are discount- 
ing by policy size on all contracts except 
term insurance. 


Equitable of lowa is continuing its divi- 
dend scale. Interest on supplementary con- 
tracts and dividends left with the com- 
pany is continued at 3%. 


Equitable, N. Y., is grading premiums 
by policy size, has a guaranteed insura- 
bility option, will have lower premiums 
for women on many policies, and has 
liberalized its settlement options, among 


left. at other changes. 


General American has a guaranteed in- 
surability rider. The company also has 
liberalized its authorized check plan. 


Great-West has restyled its individual 
A & H portfolio, introducing three new 
lines, including non-cancellable and 
guaranteed renewable. 



























Add more 





to your sales 


CHARLES H. KIEFER, Vice- 
Mutual Trust Life Insurance Company 


@ Only surplus business is invited from full-time representatives of other companies. 













For agents and 
brokers who also 
write automobile 
fire, theft and 
property 
insurance, 
Mutual Trust 
Life Insurance 
Company has 
prepared power- 
packed, new 
brokerage 
material — 
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RIGHT OVER THE HILL 


INSURANCE IN FORCE q 
$400,000,000.00 


ai (Ofd Line Insurance Company 
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: =) CAPITOL AT WOODLANE 
LITTLE ROCK. ARKANSAS 
CARL S. PULLEY, Vice President and Director of Agencies 











Prudenti: 
for about 
first 5 ye 
5. 


Guardian, N. Y., has a new individual and 
family major medical program. The basic 
policy, called the Centennial, replaces the 
company’s original major medical con- 
tract. 


Resolute 
John Hancock has decreased premiums, benefits 
introduced several new plans, increased § mobile h 
benefits payable on previously issued in- § 0! char 
dustrial policies, and made other changes 

Stcndar 
Lincoln National has reduced gross pre- B dends o 
miums for participating ordinary life, § 19/1, an 
ages 11 and up, and for par paid up at & the 1958 
95 from ages 16 and up. It has slightly 
raised gross premiums for ages 10 to 15 on 
the paid up at 95. New dividend schedules B State M 
on both policies result in improved net § P°!!¢y: 
costs. 

Sun Life 
Maine Fidelity has a guaranteed purchase mium i 
option. Februar 

grading 
Mutual of New York has a new decreas values Fr 
ing term mortgage plan and also has a 
guaranteed insurabiity rider. Sun Lif 

to write 
Mutual of Omaha has introduced a & Yaa. 
hospital-surgical insurance plan for per- insuran 
sons 65 and over and is presently testing 
it in Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and + 
Georgia. The overage is guaranteed re- Sunse 
newable, has no maximum age limit and ——— 
does not require a health examination 
or health questionnaire. Wester 


acciden 


National Accident and Health of Phila. 9 ‘"® ©" 


delphia has entered the ordinary field. 


National of Vermont is grading premiums 
by policy size, has generally reduced pre- 
miums, has lower premiums for females, 
and has made other changes. 


Ameri 
formed 
Preside 
wester! 
E. Wil 
tional 


New York Savings Banks have reduced 
ordinary premiums and have adopted the 
quantity discount principle. A 20-year 
decreasing term policy has been added 


























to be promoted as the “Home Protector V.C.§ 
Plan,” primarily for mortgages. Ress 
nd. 
Helm 
Northwestern Mutual has reduced many Rober: 
premiums, and has lower women’s rates. tary-tr 
Ins. M 
Occidental of California has special rates 
for females. Florid 
Stanle 
Pacific Mutual has a special group in- 7 
surance conversion privilege enabling 1e- a 8 
tiring employees to continue medical ex- = 
pense insurance coverage after leaving 
their employment. The company has Healt 
withdrawn its minimum deposit, paid-up Fine 
at 95 plan because of the “long term officer 
social and economic aspects of ‘minimum 
deposit’ life insurance. 
Instit 
he 
Protective, Ala., is grading many premi- a 
ums by policy size. 
Provident Mutual is issuing a family Jour 
a in all states where approval has been 
n obtained. Each unit provides $5,000 tiona 
whole life on the husband, $1,250 term —§ '" fo 
on the wife if she is the same age as her the ¢ 
husband, and $1,000 term on each eligible 
child. A new term dividend option is now Lit 
available on certain new policies. The ie 
pny aay also is offering disability income Pres 
on five year non-renewable term. 
For 
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Prudential has a Modified 5-10, calling 
for about half the ultimate premium the 
first 5 years and three quarters the second 


Resolute Credit Life now offers disability 
benefits in its credit life policies for 
mobile home time payment buyers with- 
out charge. 


Stendard of Oregon is. increasing divi- 
dends on licies issued before March 
19/1, and for later policies maintaining 
the 1958 schedule. 


State Mutual has a parent and children 
policy. 


Sun Life of Canada is revising its pre- 
mium rates in the United States effective 
February 1, adopting the principle of 
grading by size of — Most guaranteed 
values remain unchanged. 


Sun Life of Maryland has been licensed 
to write accident and health in Pennsyl- 
vania. It was previously licensed for life 
insurance. 


Sunset Life has 
annuity. 


an annual premium 


Western and Southern has entered the 
accident and sickness field with participat- 
ing commercial contracts. 


assn notes 


American Society of CLUs: Newly- 
formed South Dakota Chapter officers are: 
President, Richard J. Kettering (North- 
western Mutual); vice president, Martin 
E. Williams (supervisor of agencies, Na- 
tional Reserve); and secretary-treasurer, 
V. C. Stoia (Northwestern Mutual). 

Officers of newly-established Lafayette 
Ind., Chapter are: President, Ned D. 
Helmuth (National of Vt.); vice president, 
Robert B. Brown (College Life); and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Bernard C. Haught (Life 
Ins. Marketing Inst. at Purdue Univ.). 


Florida State Ass'n of Life Undrs: 
Stanley L. Stone, former associate editor 
of “Life Ass’n News,” was named man- 
aging director, a newly-created post with 
offices at Lakeland. 


Health Insurance Institute: Max JW. 
Fine, formerly a United Nations press 
officer, has joined the editorial staff. 


Institute of Life Insurance: Milton Amsel 
has been named director: of life insurance 
information. 


Journal of Commerce: An area office has 
been opened in New Orleans’ Interna- 
tional Trade Mart to cover developments 
in foreign trade, shipping and industry in 
the Gulf South area. 


Life, Ace., Health & Hospitalization 
Service Ass'n: Newly-elected officers are: 
President, O. D. Welch (assistant vice 
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{{| BOSTON MUTUAL BUILDING | 
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BOSTON MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANS 
156 STUART STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


INCORPORATED 


Old in tradition and sense of respon- 
sibility—new in our progressive 
approach to the constantly chang- 
ing needs of policyholders. 








Do you know about 


tives and forward-looking agents. 





ENTS 


WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST? 


Its two editions bring their readers, every Monday morning, fresh, concise authori- 
tative reports on all current happenings in the insurance industry! 


Last week's legal decisions, policy changes, production figures and stock offerings 
are just samples of the kind of necessary, vifal information you get continually 


from BEST'S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST! 
Published in two separate and distinct editions, the Life and the Fire and Casualty, 


BEST'S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST is a weekly must for outstanding company execu- 
A subscription to either edition costs fifteen dollars annually. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, New York 








president, Kansas City Life); vice presi- 
dent, Bob Crosswhite (claims manager, 
Old Security); secretary, Meredith Thomas 
(claims examiner, Empoyers Reinsurance); 
treasurer, Jim Houlihan (claims manager, 
National Fidelity); and director of public 
relations, Ken Powlas (manager of benefits, 
Old American). 


Louisiana Ass'n of Group Undrs.: 
A. J. Occhipinti, New Orleans regional 
group manager for Occidental of Cal., was 
elected president. 


National Ass'n of Ins. Commissioners: 
New officers: President, Paul A. Hammel, 
Nevada; vice president, Sam N. Beery, 
Colorado; vice chairman of executive com- 
mittee, 7. Nelson Parker, Virginia. 


National Ass'n of Life Underwriters: 
Robert E. Marsh, formerly with Acacia 


Mutual as editor of “Clarion,” has been 
appointed associate editor of “Life Associa- 
tion News” succeeding Stanley L. Stone, 
who has joined the Florida Ass'n of Life 
Undrs. as managing director. 

Officers of newly-formed General Agents 
and Managers Ass’n in Delaware Valley 
(Trenton, N. J.): President, Thomas M. 
Miner (Venn Mutual); vice president, 
Charles H. Althoff (Prudential); and secre- 
tary-treasurer, William Golderer (Retail 
Credit Co.). 


N. J. Ass'n of Accident & Health Undrs.: 
New officers are: President, Saul S. Vort 
(Prudential); vice president-arrangements, 
Charles P. Lupke (C. J. Simons Agency); 
vice president-membership, Ephriam 
Weiniger (Weiniger Schleifer Agency); 
vice president-legislation, Joseph P. 
Kreutler (John A. Couch, Jr. Agency); 
secretary, Richard L. Plasschaert (S. S. 
Ballin Agency); and treasurer, Allen 
Westerbeck (Washington National). 
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Te century-old heritage of State Mutual was built on promises amou 
going 

made and fulfilled. Its right to grow continues because of its steadfast there 
to cot 

dedication to the principle that people are of paramount importance. Bu 
. ‘ . stand: 

Throughout history, whenever man created something of which he 1983. 
; : ; : : ore therez 

was justly proud, he identified it with a characteristic mark...a name, aan 
i his d 

a signature, a symbol. Lasting recognition was the reward for crafts- Ae 
manship which stood the tests of time. Proud of its inheritance, State a i 
Mutual of America presents its new corporate trademark. The initials ao 
mbolize strength. Th On 

of the Company, strongly linked together, symbolize strengt e Bo 
modern treatment of the Pilgrim, an element of State Mutual identity —~ 
: F chang 

for many years, unites our historic past with our present forward and lation 
3 ; and a 
dynamic progress. Both are encased in the shape of a heart...a symbol additi 
‘ ‘ ; Ps i pectec 

of friendliness and indeed of life itself. doubt 








STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASGSURANGE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Worcester, Massachusetts 


The Role of Social Security 


BENJAMIN B. KENDRICK 


Assistant Director of Research 
Life Insurance Association of America 


URING THE PAST quarter cen- 
ik a tremendous amount of 
literature on social security has 
come out. However, little if any of 
this material is intended to give 
realistic advice to the man of, say, 
40 years of age who wants to know 
what to anticipate in social security 
—what to think and what to do about 
it. This sort of counsel is what I 
will try to offer in this article. 


Frequent Changes in the Law 


The man aged 40, of course, can 
readily pick up a pamphlet describ- 
ing the existing social security law. 
He can take a guess as to what his 
average earnings will be up to his 
retirement, and he can then get a 
figure for his monthly benefit 
amount. If the figure he gets were 
going to be of much help to him, 
there would be little reason for me 
to continue his writing. 

But consider: A man now 40 
stands to reach age 65 in 1982 or 
1983. He may live a decade or so 
thereafter, and his widow may live 
on another five or ten years after 
his death. This takes us up to the 
year 2000 or thereabouts. So the 
man’s benefits depend, not on what 
the law is now, but on what the law 
is going to be during the rest of the 
20th century. 

One thing, I think, is a practical 
certainty : The law will not stay the 
same. Congress made significant 
changes in the social security legis- 
lation in 1950, 1952; 1954, 1956, 
and again in 1958. At this rate, 20 
idditional revisions could be ex- 
pected by the year 2000. While I 
doubt there will be that much new 
legislation, repeated and substantial 
amendments may be taken for 
granted. 

Of course, no one can really 

ow what Congress will do about 
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social security in the next 42 years. 
Nor can anyone really know what 
the American people will come to 
want Congress to do. Yet there are 
some trends and tendencies and 
stubborn facts that may help roughly 
to outline the shape of things to 
come. And a glimpse into the fu- 
ture, even if but dimly seen, should 
be of more value to the man aged 40 
than either a profession of com- 
plete ignorance or an unrealistic 
assumption that the present law will 
continue unchanged. 

There is, to begin with, no con- 
tractual right to the benefits of the 
Social Security Act. Congress un- 
questionably has the power either 
to repeal the complete Act, to cur- 
tail it, or to change it in any way. 
However, the chances of complete 
repeal can be almost disregarded— 
the American people would hardly 
countenance such action in the for- 
seeable future. Moreover, while it 
is not unlikely that small groups may 
lose benefit expectancies through 
future changes in the law—as has 
happened in the past—I think it is 
quite unlikely that Congress will 
denude any broad class of the popu- 
lation of the benefits they have been 
counting on. 


Higher Taxes Coming 


If this much is agreed to, then we 
have another near-certainty: Social 
security taxes are going to be much 
higher in the future than they have 
been in the past or than they are 
at present. For years, the maximum 
social security tax an employee 
could pay was $30. By steps this 
amount has reached $94.50 for 1958. 
According to the latest amendments, 
it will be $120 in 1959; $144 in 
1960; and on up by steps to $216 
in 1969 and thereafter. In that 
year, too, the annual tax on the 
self-employed is scheduled to reach 
$324. In short, the current costs 
of social security are still much 
lower than the ultimate costs. 

Let me hit this point once again: 
Social security taxes more than 


double what we are paying now 
will be required, and are already 
provided by law, not to give indi- 
viduals higher benefits than at pres- 
ent, but to give benefits on the same 
basis to the fast-growing number 
of persons coming to be on the 
beneficiary rolls. If the benefit pro- 
visions should be liberalized, then 
still higher taxes would be needed. 
In the event of repeated benefit 
liberalization, social security taxes 
would have to go higher and higher 
and higher. 


A Misconception 


Some people seem to have the 
misconception that the twenty three 
billion dollars now in social security 
trust funds is intended to take care 
of the higher aggregate benefit pay- 
ments that are coming. They con- 
sequently seem to think that, 
regardless of what the law pro- 
vides, higher tax receipts than at 
present, will permit a higher level 
of benefits. This is just not so. 
While twenty three billion dollars 
may seem like a very large sum, it 
is only about what one year’s pay- 
ments will amount to by the time 
the man now 40 reaches 65. In 
other words, twenty three billion 
dollars is only a drop in the social 
security bucket. By and large, fu- 
ture benefit payments must come 
from future tax collections, not from 
the trust funds or interest on them. 

I do not mean to imply that social 
security taxes should have been 
higher all along, with the system 
operating on a full-funding basis. 
The gigantic fund necessary on 
such a basis would have been im- 
practical for many reasons. My 
point is simply that we must re- 
alize the implications for future taxes 
of the pay-as-you-go system on 
which we are essentially and prop- 
erly operating. 

One more point about the higher 
social security taxes that are com- 
ing in the future: They will increas- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ingly subtract from the funds which 
the individual could otherwise use 
to make his own provisions for re- 
tirement. And if repeated liberali- 
zations in benefits should push 
social security taxes through the 
roof, then the individual’s oppor- 
tunity and incentives to plan for 
himself would be greatly curtailed. 

Let us look at benefits now. What 
is Congress likely to do about social 


security benefits in the remaining 
42 years of this century? 

In thinking about this question, 
we should realize that Congress can 
liberalize the benefit provisions of 
the Social Security Act in two 
broad ways. First, Congress can 
simply increase the monthly benefit 
amounts of people already on the 
beneficiary rolls. Second, Congress 
can adopt provisions enabling more 
people to receive benefits at the 
existing benefit level. This can be 
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done through new types of benefits, 
through more lenient eligibility re- 
quirements, or through relaxation 
in the provisions causing benefits to 
be withheld or suspended. 

History shows that Congress, on 
the whole, would rather add to the 
number of beneficiaries than to in- 
crease the benefit level. There is 
simply more political appeal, it seems 
clear, in adding new names to the 
beneficiary rolls than in jacking up 
the benefits of those already on the 
rolls. 


Increased Benefit Amounts 


Of course, there have indeed been 
repeated and substantial increases 
in benefit amounts. However, it 
must be remembered that the main 
purpose of those benefit increases 
was to offset the declining purchas- 
ing power of the dollar. The net 
increase in the purchasing power 
of benefits has been relatively slight 
—something like 20% since the start 
of World War IT. 

But let me mention, in passing, 
that there was no demonstrated 
need to increase the purchasing 
power of benefits at all—no need to 
increase benefits more than enough 
to keep pace with inflation. The 
system was never designed to do 
more than furnish a basic floor of 
protection. 

However, we may compare the 
20% that the purchasing power of 
benefits has gone up with what has 
happened to the types of benefit pro- 
vided and to the number of bene- 
ficiaries. Under the original Social 
Security Act benefits were pro- 
vided only for retired wage earners, 
aged 65 or more. In 1939 benefits 
were added for wives, widows, 
children, and dependent parents. 
Subsequent legislation has added 
benefits for divorced former wives, 
dependent husbands, dependent wid- 
owers, disabled persons aged 50 or 
more, the dependents of such disa- 
bled persons, disabled adult off- 
spring of deceased workers, and 
others. Also, there have been re- 
peated reductions in the amount of 
social security coverage necessary 
for the individual to qualify for ben- 
efits. Next, consider the social 
security retirement test or “work 
clause.” Originally, earnings of over 
$14.99 a month caused the benefit 
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payments to be suspended. Now, 
the individual can earn $100 a month 
—more in special circumstances— 
without loss of benefits. And at age 
72 all restrictions terminate. 

[ do not mean to belabor this 
point. But I want to illustrate the 
almost endless ways that can be 
found to add new benefits and new 
beneficiaries to social security. And 
I want to emphasize the propensity 
of Congress to find these ways. All 
in all, over eleven million people 
are now drawing monthly benefits. 
This is about double the number of 
beneficiaries that would have been 
on the rolls in 1958 if there had 
been no changes in the law after the 
1939 amendments. According to of- 
ficial estimates under the 1939 law, 
the beneficiary rolls would not have 
reached eleven million persons until 


about 1980. 


Future Benefit Liberalizations 


So much for past trends in benefit 
liberalization. Turning to the fu- 
ture, we can begin with the thought 
that Congress is going to find it 
increasingly difficult to. get extra 
money with which to liberalize the 
benefit provisions. While past lib- 
eralizations were possible without 
payroll tax increases or with small 
or postponed tax increases, those 
days are gone. Payroll taxes, as I 
have tried to stress, are going to 
go up rapidly now, even without 
further benefit increases—doubly in- 
creased taxes being required for lib- 
eralized benefits. 

I do not mean to say that benefit 
liberalizations have come to an end. 
But such liberalizations as may 
come in the future, I think, will be 
smaller and less frequent than in 
the past. Also, I believe they will 
often be more apparent than real. 
To illustrate an apparent but unreal 
benefit liberalization, Congress in 
1956 gave women wage earners and 
Wives the option of taking reduced 
benefits at age 62 instead of full 
benefits at age 65. This seemed 
like a liberalization, hundreds of 
thousands of names were added to 
the beneficiary rolls, yet the effect 
on long-range costs was nearly noth- 
ing. Many more such would-be lib- 
eralizations could be devised. 

As to benefit amounts, it seems 
likely that for the near future, lib- 
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eralizations will keep pace with in- 
flation, and perhaps pull ahead a 
little. In other words, I think we 
may see some further increase in 
the purchasing power of social secu- 
rity benefits. Within ten years or 
so, however, I think the trend may 
change, and we may see a long, slow 
decline in the value of the benefits 
set in. I base this view on the 
thought that the sharp increases in 
social security taxes coming in the 
next ten years are likely to prove 
disillusioning to the American peo- 


ple. As a consequence, I believe 
Congress will become increasingly 
unwilling to vote the further sharp 
increases in taxes needed for further 
liberalizations in the program. And 
to the extent that further tax in- 
creases are nevertheless voted, I 
think a preponderance of the reve- 
nues will be used for new benefits 
or new beneficiaries. I do not think 
enough money will remain to in- 
crease benefit amounts fast enough 
to keep pace with inflation. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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scale for 195 


9. 

INTERSTATE LIFE & ACCIDENT (TENN.) 
— Premiums graded by policy size. 

JOHN HANCOCK — Premiums graded by pol- 
icy size. New dividend scale. New policies 
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NATIONAL LIFE (VT.) — Premiums graded 
by policy size for 1959. New guaranteed cash 
values and lower premiums for women. 
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W YORK STATE SAVINGS BANES — 
Introduces new policy rates graded by policy 
size; also new Family Plan. 

NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL — Reduced pre- 
mium rates, lower rates for women, acci- 
dental death benefit, increased dividend scale 
for seventh consecutive year, higher divi- 
dends for women among major changes in 
new contracts for 1959. (Complete revision.) 

OHIO NATIONAL — Premiums graded on all 
basic insurance plans. New plans of insur- 
ance introduced. Increased cash values and 
reduced premiums for women. 

PENN MUTUAL — Premiums graded by policy 
size. Increased dividend scale for 1959. Spe- 
cial dividend scale for women. (Complete 
revision.) 
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DENTIAL (N. J.) — Adopts ants 
discount” system for eine < lans. 
troduces “Modified 5-10 Life” in. $5, 000. 


(Complete revision.) 

TRAVELERS — New rates introduced on Pol- 
icy Fee basis. Rates for women same as for 
men 3 years poseee. (Complete revision.) 

UNITED BENEFIT (NEB.) — Premiums 
graded by policy size. (Complete revision.) 
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Social Security—from page 85 


While there is this tendency for 
Congress to adopt legislation adding 
new benefits or new beneficiaries to 
social security, I should hasten to 
point out that the dangers in such 
legislation are at least as great as 
in legislation pushing the level of 
benefits too high. Particularly dan- 
gerous at the present time are the 
proposals to provide hospital and 
surgical benefits in addition to the 
regular cash benefits. Any such leg- 
islation would be a foot in the door 
toward a national system of com- 
pulsory health insurance 


Inflation and Deflation 


Let me now make a few com- 
ments on two topics I have glossed 
over so far: The inflation-deflation 
question, and the question of possi- 
ble Federal subsidy to the social 
security system. 

A moment ago I may have 
sounded as though I thought infla- 
tion was inevitable. Yet continual 
future inflation cannot be assumed. 
There could certainly be a sharp 
decline in prices—perhaps even one 
or more serious depressions—in the 
course of the next 42 years. During 
any depression, aggregate social se- 
curity benefit payments would in- 
crease rapidly, as people eligible for 
benefits lost their jobs and became 
able to meet the requirements of 
the “work clause.” Meanwhile, pay- 
roll tax receipts would fall off ra- 
pidly. The financial position of the 
system could speedily deteriorate. 
In a situation like this, I think Con- 
gress would consider reducing ben- 
efit amounts, at least in proportion 
to the lower prices that would then 
prevail. Certainly, Congress re- 
duced both veterans’ benefits and 
Federal salaries in the last great de- 
pression. Moreover, I think Con- 
gress would be tempted to trim the 
social security beneficiary rolls 
somewhat. One way of doing so 
would be to expand the “work 
clause” to apply to investment in- 
come as well as to earned income— 
thus, in effect, imposing a sort of 
means-test for social security bene- 
fits. All in all, I do not think social 
security beneficiaries would fare 
very well in case of depression—per- 
haps, roughly speaking, about the 


same as other groups in the national 
community. 

As to Federal subsidy, the ques- 
tion is whether or not social security 
will remain self-supporting through 
the payroll-tax mechanism. Obvi- 
ously, the system would not become 
any cheaper if some elements of 
subsidy are introduced. Money for 
benefits would still have to come 
from taxpayers, either directly 
through taxes other than payroll 
taxes or indirectly through infla- 
tionary budget deficits. However, 
social security might seem cheaper 
if some costs were more effectively 
hidden or shifted than at present. 
As a consequence, any subsidy 
would tend to promote greater lib- 
eralization of the program in the 
near future, with greater disillusion- 
ment coming later. Fortunately, 
however, Congress in recent years 
has evidenced a firm intention of 
keeping social security on a self- 
supporting basis, free from outside 
subsidy. I trust Congress will re- 
main firm in its adherence to this 
sound policy. 


Summary on Legislative Outlook 


Summarizing briefly the points 
about the long-range legislative out- 
look in social security I believe the 
man now aged 40 should bear in 
mind : 

1. It is a virtual certainty that he 
will see the law changed repeatedly 
over coming decades. 

2. It is another virtual certainty that 
he will have to pay much higher 
social security taxes in the future 
than he paid in the past or than he 
is now paying. 

3. Benefit increases are likely to pull 
ahead of price increases in the near 
future, but before the man now 40 
qualifies for benefits, prices are likely 
to start pulling ahead of benefits— 
the purchasing power of his pros- 
pective benefits thus starting to de- 
cline. 

4. The man now 40 stands a fair 
chance of eventually receiving bene- 
fits of some new type not provided 
by present law, or of receiving some 
present type of benefits for which he 
would not meet present eligibility 
requirements. 

In addition to these four points, 
I would like to restate—but not 


stress—that there is at least a small 
chance that the man now 40 will 
not receive some benefits for which 
he might qualify under existing law. 
This has happened in the past— for 
instance, when the possibility of 
large lump-sum payments was elim- 
inated by the 1939 Amendments. 
Because social security is not con- 
tractual, the possibility of cut-backs 
in the benefit provisions should not 
be entirely forgotten. 


Future Possibilities 


These summary points are not 
meant as forecasts, and they are 
certainly not meant to indicate what 
I would personally consider desira- 
ble. They simply represent an ap- 
praisal of future possibilities based 
on currently known facts, trends, 
and tendencies. However, current 
trends can be altered, if and as the 
American people make their desires 
known to Congress. I will return 
to this subject in a moment. 


Earlier, I used an expression that 
has frequently been used in public 
discussions of social security: I said 
the system was designed to provide 
“a basic floor of protection.” This 
sound concept of a basic floor pro- 
tecting the American people against 
want or destitution, and serving as 
a foundation on which they may 
build additional protection through 
voluntary effort, has had wide ac- 
ceptance. 


Yet the value of the concept, | 
think, is limited to those concerned 
with legislative proposals, who are 
viewing the nation and its economy 
in a broad, over-all way. I do not 
think that the man aged 40, plan- 
ning ahead for his own retirement 
income, should take the view that 
social security will provide his ne- 
cessities, while his own efforts need 
be concerned only with providing 
for such luxuries as he may wish. 


A foundation, a basic floor, should 
be as firm as possible. Yet social 
security is not firm in the sense of 
being unchanging and_ contractual. 
While there may be no way of 
achieving absolute certainty for the 
future, to rely on social security for 
basic protection rather than on what 
one can build for himself is of ques- 
tionable wisdom. The panel which 
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follows me will spell out, I believe, 
the means and alternatives through 
which the man aged 40 can achieve 
relatively certain financial protection 
for retirement through his own ef- 
forts. 

As I see it, the man planning for 
financial security in retirement 
should aim at building up an income 
for himself that will be sufficient for 
basic necessities. If he is covered 
by a pension plan, then the income 
he builds for himself, plus the plan’s 
benefits, should certainly be suffi- 
cient for minimum requirements. So- 
cial security, I think, should be 
viewed by the man with his own 
retirement plans as something nice 
to have, which will probably enable 
him to enjoy more comforts in re- 
tirement than he would otherwise 
be able to afford. But he should not 
view it as more basic or fundamen- 
tal than what he has built for him- 
self. 

There is a point about human 
nature in all this, too. We ordinar- 
ily prize more highly what we must 
work for to achieve. We tend to 
take for granted what comes auto- 
matically, without foresight or plan- 
ning on our part. The man who has 
built his own retirement income will 
certainly consider it more valuable 
and more important than his social 
security. 


Individual Action 


Let me return now to the thought 
that, under our form of govern- 
ment, we can all express our opin- 
ions as to what Congress ought to 
do. In particular, people planning 
ahead for their retirement can ex- 
press their views about proposed 
social security amendments. They 
have a big stake in the law, they 
have every right to say what they 
think, and I believe they would be 
well advised to make their views 
known to members of Congress. 

But what would be in the best 
interests of the man planning ahead 
for his retirement? What views 
should he express? 

The big danger, as I see it, is 
excessive liberalization. Continual, 
irresponsible liberalization of the So- 
cial Security Act—if it should come 
—could make the man now 40 the 
victim of a cruel joke of history. 
For years he has paid the payroll 
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Comparable year-to-date figures show that Central Life’s 
sales have consistently run well ahead of the life insur- 


ance industry as a whole. 


There are several reasons 


why this is so—and Central Life agents agree that an 
important one is true graduated premium on all plans 


(except single premium). 


The quantity discount idea, 


first introduced in the United States by Central Life in 
1955, is another example of the sales-minded leadership 
that’s making one of the best one of the busiest, too! 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
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Progressive and competitive, yes ... but not 


at the expense of financial security 


taxes. For many more years he 
will have to pay them-—and at 
sharply higher rates. But, as I have 
tried to bring out, some future 
disillusionment is in the cards, and 
the greater the liberalizations in the 
meantime, the greater the disillu- 
sionment when it comes. There is 
no assurance that, when the man 
now 40 reaches 65, the working 
generation at that time will be will- 
ing to pay the heavy taxes then 
needed to provide him with the over- 


ASSETS 
SURPLUS 


INSURANCE 
IN FORCE 


$160 Million 
$1342 Million 
$520 Million 


liberalized benefits he had been led 
to expect. 

Last July, during the course of 
the House of Representatives’ de- 
bate on this year’s social security 
amendments, Congressman Byrnes 
of Wisconsin had some very wise 
words to say on the matter. The 
danger we face, he stated— 

“. . can be outlined very briefly 
and bluntly. Social security cannot 
survive without the willing support 


(Continued on the next page) 
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of workers and employers whose 
tax money provides the means to 
pay the monthly benefits. When you 
get this system to the point where 
there is a protest by those who are 
then paying the taxes, you are in 
trouble.” 

“How are we to prevent the dis- 
solution of a governmental program 
in which millions of Americans have 
placed their trust—and their hard- 
earned cash?”, the Congressman 
asked. Answering, he said he could 
point only to a hard road, “requir- 
ing strong discipline on the part of 
a people able to see through the 
blandishments of those anxious to 
buy votes with someone else’s 
money.” The Congressman then of- 
fered a four-point program of what 
we must do: 


1. We must recognize that social 
security is not designed to provide 
total security against the hazards 
it covers. It is not a substitute for 


individual foresight and responsi- 
bility. 


2. We must understand that each 
new or increased benefit requires 
increased taxes. Each dollar paid 
out in benefits must come from the 
earnings of those who are working. 


3. We must strive to improve the 
existing system, aiming to correct 
inequities as they develop, whenever 
it can be done without adding sub- 
stantially to the costs. 


4. Most important, we must refuse 
to consider new and costly benefits 
until we are sure we can support the 
program. This most difficult job 
of all requires that we postpone the 
luxury of new frills until such time 
as the full impact of presently-sched- 
uled taxes is felt. 

My advice to the man aged 40 
is to urge congressmen to heed this 
sound counsel of their colleague 
from Wisconsin, “If we do not fol- 
low this course,” he concluded—and 


I concur—‘if we proceed blithely to 
liberalize the program year after 
year, postponing the day of reckon- 
ing, we will make of social security 
a colossal time bomb which will one 
day explode in our faces, with con- 
sequences no man can now predict.” 


FOREIGN PURCHASES 


LIFE INSURANCE PURCHASES set new 
records in England, Canada and 
Australia last year, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance. In the 
United Kingdom, purchases were up 
14%, in Australia 8% and in Can- 
ada 4%. 

Five million life insurance poli- 
cies, representing 20,000,000,000 
kronor, were held in Sweden at the 
beginning of 1958. Ever since 1939, 
when a decline occurred, new life 
insurance in Sweden has shown a 
constant increase. 
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Spenderella 


CHARLES J. ZIMMERMAN, CLU, 
President, The Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


HE WOMEN OF OUR COUNTRY, 
j pe specifically, the women life 
underwriters, have had an ever- 
increasing influence on the economic 
life of our country. Although the 
number of women life underwriters 
is still comparatively small at latest 
estimates, comprising about 6,000, 
of whom approximately 275 are 
members of the Women Leaders 
Round Table, nevertheless, their 
number is growing rapidly. We are 
very proud of the fact that eight 
Connecticut Mutual representatives 
are members of the Women Leaders 
Round Table. Whereas women ca- 
reer life underwriters comprise 
roughly 2% of the entire life insur- 
ance sales force today, I predict that 
this percentage will increase mar- 
kedly in the decade ahead. 

This growth in the numbers and 
influence of women life underwriters 
will, I believe, parallel the growth of 
our economy and the increasingly 
important part which women play 
in all aspects of our economic life. 
Indeed, in terms of human resources, 
American womanhood represents a 
niajor asset and gives to the United 
States a major advantage over other 
nations in both the Free World and 
in the Communist World. 

Over a century ago the talented 
French observer of the American 
scene, Alexis de Tocqueville, in ap- 
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praising the prosperity and strength 
of the United States, wrote, “It 
ought mainly to be attributed to 
the superiority of their women.” 
Certainly the vital place of women 
in the United States is not some- 
thing new as is the discovery of 
atomic energy, but rather something 
which has always given great 
strength to the nation. 

Nevertheless, there is renewed 
recognition from all quarters of the 
importance of women in our eco- 
nomic life and renewed effort to 
discover just how the buying power 
of women can best be tapped. Re- 
search reports cross the sales ex- 
ecutives’ desks in increasing volume, 
as business spends millions of dol- 
lars on marketing and motivational 
research in an effort to get the an- 
swer as to why people, and specific- 
ally women, behave as they do. 

Perhaps an even more basic ques- 
tion first to be answered is how 
women do behave. Certainly there 
have been many slogans which at- 
tribute almost unlimited influence 
to women. One of the best known 
is: “Never underestimate the power 
of a woman.” 

The title of this article pays tribute 
to the influence of women over pur- 
chasing power. Estimates range all 
the way from a high of $.85 of 
every dollar spent by American 
families as being controlled by 
women to a low of $.55. The most 
educated and realistic guess seems 
to be that women control about 60% 


of all personal consumption expendi- 
tures. 

A recent study by the Survey Re- 
search Center at the University of 
Michigan develops the fact that the 
wife handles the money and the 
bills in 38% of our homes, that the 
husband assumes this responsibility 
in 30%, and that the wife and hus- 
band together have the responsibility 
in the remaining 32% of our homes. 
3ased on this survey, it becomes 
apparent that women control the 
spending in over % of the homes 
and participate in the control and 
form of spending in more than % 
of our homes. 


Spend Conservatively 


It is generally recognized that 
women spend more conservatively 
than men. Surveys of retail selling 
show that sales checks go up when 
papa goes along or when he does 
the shopping on his own. I very 
well recall my own experience as a 
youth as verification of the greater 
conservatism of mothers in family 
shopping. Indeed, early in life | 
learned to recognize the fact that 
if I could get dad to accompany me 
in a search for a new suit or an 
overcoat, I was assured of embark- 
ing on a delightful buyer’s spree. 

Another interesting observation is 
that wives are better credit risks 
than are husbands. Credit organi- 
zations without exception state that 

(Continued on the next page) 
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bear this out. 4 and % million stockholders in inherited wealth. This is a sound mg dl 
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duction and productivity. These 
families where the wife works out- 
side the home are both greater pro- 
ducers and greater consumers. 

In a recent address which I gave 
at the national reunion of Waves, I 
pointed out that not only did women 
make up % of the total of our labor 
force but that to an increasing extent 
women were active in every occupa- 
tion and profession. This phenom- 
enon, which has taken on signifi- 
cance in the United States only dur- 
ing the past half-century, will con- 
tinue to have tremendous influence 
on the social, economic, political, 
scientific, and cultural life of the 
nation. 


Indeed, this source of strength in 
the United States is often overlooked 
and invariably underestimated when 
we compare United States resources, 
both human and material, with those 
of Russia. Our women, reared in 
a tradition and in a climate of free- 
dom, are better educated, more self- 
reliant, and more accustomed to 
responsibility than are the women 
of any other nation in the world. 
This advantage in womanpower in 
the United States is particularly 
marked in contrast to that of Russia, 
a country in which womanpower is 
still primarily a substitute for raw 
horsepower. 


A Greater Demand 


In our increasingly mechanized 
economy, there will continue to be 
a greater demand for skillful, well 
educated, and well trained human 
beings, both men and women. In 
such an economy, the greater free- 
dom and educational advantages 
given to our women have resulted 
in making American women, more 
adaptable, more resourceful, more 
intelligent, and more productive by 
far than their counterparts in Rus- 
sia. 

Lest I give the impression that 
the future belongs to women, let 
me hastily add that men are still 
essential. Indeed, the predictions of 
economists that of the 10,000,000,- 
increase in our labor force by 
1965 over half will be women is of 
less significance than is the fact that 
women are being given the oppor- 
tunity to take on greater responsi- 
bility in all walks of life at increased 
rates of pay. Over 3,000,000 of 
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the women in our labor force are 
business and professional women 
acting in the capacity of managers, 
proprietors, and professional work- 
ers. We still have a long way to 
go, however, before women receive 
pay equal to that received by men 
for equal work. Life insurance sell- 
ing is one of the few occupations of 
which I know in which women re- 
ceive pay equal to men for equal 
results. 
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What has all of this to do with 
the Women Leaders Round Table 
and life insurance? In a nutshell, 
I am of the firm conviction that the 
market for the sale of life insurance 
in the years ahead will be one of 
tremendous rapid expansion and that 
the expansion of the market for 
the sale of life insurance to women 
will far outstrip the rate of growth 
of the total market. I am of the 
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further opinion that women under- 
writers can and will play an even 
more important part in the develop- 
ment of this market and in the sale 
of life insurance in the future than 
has been the case to date. 

The women underwriters of the 
United States have done a remarka- 
bly fine job. I believe the job could 
have been even better in the past and 
that it should be even better in the 
years ahead if women underwriters 
are to live up to their opportunity 
and their potential. As a general 
agent, I have had both happy and 
somewhat trying experiences with 
women underwriters in the agencies 
with which I have been associated. 
I realize that a greater percentage 
of women underwriters enter our 
business by force of circumstance 
rather than by choice than is true 
of men. Indeed, many must devote 
a part of their time and talents to 
responsibilities other than those con- 
cerned with the business of life un- 
derwriting. Most are either widows 
with family responsibilities or wives 
with family obligations. 

These family responsibilities nec- 
essarily and rightly take a high pri- 
ority in a woman underwriter’s life. 
Some have entered the life insurance 
business because of the very sad but 
all-too-common occurrence of death 
of a husband who was under-in- 
sured. Some at least have not, by 
education or training, been prepared 
for a business career, and specifically 
a sales career, but rather for the 
career of wife and motherhood. Both 
by lack of preparation for life un- 
derwriting and by the pressure of 
family responsibilities, some have 
been handicapped as compared to 
their male counterparts. The latter 
have had the benefit of preparation 
for a business career, and some have 
specifically had preparation for the 
career of life underwriting. 

On the other hand, women life 
underwriters will never reach their 
full potential until all of us together, 
both those in the home office and 
those in field management, are more 
firmly convinced that the career of 
life underwriting for women is, of 
itself, a most attractive one. Young 
men in increasing numbers are en- 
tering upon a life insurance sales ca- 
reer direct from the college campus. 


Undoubtedly some young women 
have also entered our sales forces 
upon graduation from college, but 
these instances are quite isolated. 
Women, and _ specifically college 
women, in increasing numbers are 
entering into all other fields of busi- 
ness and professional activity. The 
door to the field of life underwriting 
is no longer closed to women. Life 
underwriting offers a career which 
can be rewarding in both income and 
in the satisfaction of service. Both 
the sale and the purchase of life 
insurance offer women a high de- 
gree of satisfaction. Surveys of 
wives who work show that over- 
whelmingly they do so in order to 
assure better education and better 
health for the children of the family, 
as well as to secure better material 
comforts. Life insurance underwrites 
better education, better health, and 
greater opportunity for children. In- 
deed, life insurance makes it possi- 
ble for each generation to pass on a 
better world to the next generation. 

Market and motivational surveys 
purport to show that women have 
more tangible wants and desires 
than men. For example, men want 
a cheerful, comfortable home. But 
women think in more specific terms. 
Women tend to think of a cheerful, 
comfortable home in terms of spe- 
cifics and tangibles, such as drapes, 
rugs, divans, and slipcovers. Does 
this not offer a clue for selling life 
insurance to women. Does it not 
point out that life insurance should 
be sold to fulfill specific and tangible 
needs and desires? And is this not, 
in essence, the basic function of life 
insurance—namely, as the most ef- 
fective means by which each indi- 
vidual can best meet his and her 
individual and specific needs and de- 
sires. 

The intangible known as life in- 
surance is the only form of property 
which can guarantee money when 
needed in the amount needed to buy 
any form of tangible property known 
to man. But additionally, life in- 
surance buys the most valuable prop- 
erty of all—an_ intangible but 
priceless possession known as peace 
of mind. How well and how many 
of the women of tomorrow are 
served by life insurance depends in 
large measure on how many and 
how well you serve the women of 
today. 
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Does the 
marketing revolution 
in life insurance 
threaten the 


agency system? 


It is commonplace to say that the agency system built the 
life insurance business . . . because it’s true. The agency sys- 
tem means the agent—the hardworking, sincere, dedicated 
agent. Not the casual agent who didn’t bother to really learn 
the ways his product serves people—not the selfish agent who 
put his own interests above his client’s or his company’s. The 
man who built the business was the man who sincerely be- 
lieved in life insurance as the best answer to the inevitable 
economic problems of life ... who capitalized on the chang- 
ing economic pattern of our economy and found in each 
change a new challenge and a new opportunity for life in- 
surance to serve the people... who believed his income 
should be geared to the results he produced with a ceiling 
imposed only by his own abilities and efforts. 


This is the man who will continue to build the business. In 
new marketing methods, in the mass selling concept, in the 
family approach, in appealing “packages,” there is no threat 
for him—there are only growth possibilities. 


General American Life’s philosophy of management is 
founded on him—and the system which he made possible. 
This philosophy is reflected in the company’s products, its 
methods, and its agency contracts. 
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Sales and Service offices in 29 states, 


the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 
Puerto Rico 


Jefferson Standard in 1958 paid $25,951,727, more than ever 4% interest since the Company was 

before, in benefits to policyholders and beneficiaries .. . founded in 1907 . . . the highest rate 

bringing security, contentment and hope to the lives of these paid by any major life insurance 
Americans from coast to coast. These benefit dollars helped company in the United States. 

pay for college educations, cared for widows and children, 

provided carefree retirement days for older people and 

blessed families with ready cash when it was needed most. HIGHLIGHTS OF OPERATIONS FOR 1958: 


Premiums on new life insurance sales provided millions of : cs 

additional dollars for sound investments in industrial sites, Payments to Policyholders And Beneficiaries amounted 
in mortgage loans and in government bonds... creating a to $25,951,727 

stronger economy and a higher standard of living for all Total Payments since 1907: $347,873,023 
Americans. 


Sales of New Life Insurance were $217,696,195, 
Investment earnings again enabled Jefferson Standard to bringing total Insurance in Force to a new high of 


maintain its position of leadership in paying 4% interest $1,803,871,538 as of December 31, 1958 
on dividend accumulations and policy proceeds left on deposit 
with the Company to provide income. Now guaranteeing © Net Rate of Interest Earned On Investments: 5.09% 


2% % interest, Jefferson Standard has never paid less than ® Increase in Assets: $43,968,524 


JEFFERSON STANDARD’S CONDENSED 


52nd ANNUAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1958 














LIABILITIES 


aa pide 0G Ate eateba eee $ 5,649,011 Policy Reserves $361,767,041 
161,352,798 Reserve for Policy Claims 1,449,532 
- 161,352, Policy Proceeds Left with Company 51,191,424 
48,563,792 Dividends for Policyholders 5,330,248 
os mag s.80 a si 

rve 628, 
Investment Real Estate -.. 23,540,281 Investment Fluctuation Reserve 22,328,700 
Other Real Estate including Home Other Liabilities and Reserves 12,578,449 
Office Building ea 5,618,264 TOTAL LIABILITIC Sneha 
Ss $461,273,865 
Loons to Policvholders owe 35,141,329 Contingency Reserve 6,000,000 
All other Assets ... 15,742,523 Capite! and Surplus 73,500,000 


TOTAL ASSETS $540,773,865 TOTAL $540,773,865 
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LIFE INSURANCE STOCK 


AFTER REFLECTING strong advances 
during the early part of January, 
life insurance shares softened fol- 
lowing President Eisenhower’s bud- 
get message and, in general, recorded 
sharp declines during the latter half 
of the month. Our Index of the per- 
formance of a group of thirty 
selected life stocks showed an aver- 
age gain in January of 04% to 
close the month at 191.5. 

Strong performances were regis- 
tered in January by United Insur- 
ance of Ill. up 23.8%, Republic Na- 
tional 15.9%, American National 
11.0%, Life & Casualty 8.2%, Gulf 
7.7%, and Life of Virginia 7.5%. On 
the down side, Southland showed the 
poorest performance with a loss of 
9.2% followed by Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Government Employees Life, 
Lincoln National and Quaker City 
with losses of 5% to 6%. 


NEW TAX FORMULA 


INFORMAL APPROVAL has been given 
by the House Ways and Means 
Committee to a bill which would 
raise life insurance company taxes 
for the year 1958 to about $540,- 
000,000. The provisions of the bill 
are substantially those of the Treas- 
ury measure. Taxable income would 
be counted in three steps, dealing 
with investment income, part of the 
gains from operations which would 
be taxed currently, and a tax at the 
time of distribution to shareholders 
on previously non-taxed gain from 
operations. Finally, the companies 
would pay a separate tax on net 
long-term capital gains. One conces- 
sion to the industry in the bill is 
relief for pensions and group annui- 
ties. 

At a meeting of the membership 
of the American Life Convention 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago on January 26, a resolu- 
tion was passed characterizing the 
Treasury bill for the income taxation 
of life insurance companies as un- 
sound. The A.L.C. staff is author- 
ized to use its best efforts to secure 
modification of both phase one and 
phase two of the Treasury bill. The 
bill contains a two phase proposal 
for taxation of companies, with 
Phase one based on net investment 
income and Phase two based on the 
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so-called total net income approach. 
The resolution said in part, “Phase 
one, relating to investment income, 
is based upon an artificial and arbi- 
trary formula which would result in 
an undue and oppressive tax burden 
upon the policyholders. Phase two 
would result in a major shift of the 
tax burden between different classes 
of companies; would be discrimina- 
tory between companies of different 
types and sizes ; and would seriously 
interfere with the present competi- 
tive balance of the industry.” 


STATE LEGISLATION 


REVISED INSURANCE CopDEs will be 
considered by the legislatures of Ar- 
kansas and Missouri. A _ bill to 
establish a new code has been intro- 
duced in the Arkansas Senate. It 
is based on a study by Robert D. 
Williams of Seattle authorized by 
the 1957 legislature and includes, 
among other safeguards, an increase 
in the capitalization required of a 
new company. A Missouri bill would 
create a commission to study the 
state’s insurance laws and make 
recommendations to the next session 
of the legislature. 

A special South Carolina Senate 
committee has criticized the insur- 
ance industry for failing to solve the 
uninsured motorists problem. It is 
expected to recommend an unsatis- 
fied judgment fund bill. 

A New Jersey bill calls for the 
creation of a nine-member commis- 
sion to study the state’s insurance 
laws and recommend a complete re- 
vision of them. A similar measure 
passed the House last year but died 
in the Senate. Hearings began Jan- 
uary 29 on a proposed recodification 
of the Georgia insurance laws. A 
proposed new insurance code has 
also been introduced in the Montana 
Legislature. In Ohio a bill has been 
introduced which would increase the 
salary of the Superintendent of In- 
surance from $10,320 to $14,000 a 
year. 

Three bills which would permit 
life insurance companies to issue 
variable annuities have again been 
filed in the New Jersey legislature. 
For several years they have been ap- 
proved by the Assembly, but have 
not got out of committee in the 
Senate. 


FTC NEWS 


THE FEDERAL TRADE Commission’s 
claim to jurisdiction to regulate the 
advertising of direct-mail insurers 
has been denied by the Eighth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. This discus- 
sion supplements the Supreme Court 
decision of last June which denied 
FTC jurisdiction over A&H ad- 
vertisers when the states in which 
they are licensed have regulatory 
laws controlling insurance advertis- 
ing. The Circuit Court ruling came 
in a case resulting from an FTC 
cease-and-desist order against the 
Travelers Health Association of 
Omaha, which is licensed in Ne- 
braska and Virginia and conducts 
a mail business in all states. The 
Court held that the company was 
adequately regulated by Nebraska 
laws. 


MUTUAL FUNDS 


AT THE END oF 1958 there were 
about 3,900,000 shareholder ac- 
counts in 24 closed-end and 149 
open-end investment companies 
which are members of the National 
Association of Investment Compa- 
nies, This compares with 3,364,073 
at the beginning of the year. The 
mutual fund (open-end) investment 
companies established a new low an- 
nual redemption ratio with annual 
redemptions of $510,000,000, equal- 
ling 4% of end of year assets. This 
compares with 4.7% for 1957 and 
4.8% for 1956. Purchases of open- 
end shares were about $1,600,000,- 
000 during 1958, a new yearly high. 
Assets of investment companiés in- 
creased $9,924,459,000 during the 
year to $14,250,000,000 at the end 
of 1958. Assets of the 149 mutual 
funds were $12,750,000,000 at the 
end of the year 1958. 


BACK PREMIUM TAXES 


OKLAHOMA COMMISSIONER Joe B. 
Hunt has announced that he has col- 
lected $137,020 in back premium 
taxes from three companies which 
are controlled by Charles A. Sam- 
mons of Dallas, Tex. The compa- 
nies are the Reserve Life of Dallas, 
American Security Life of Marshall, 
Tex., and Pyramid Life of Kansas 
City, Kans. 
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obituaries 


Rhodes: Edward Everett Rhodes, hon- 
orary chairman emeritus, of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Co., died January 
19th at the age of 91. In 1886, as a lad of 
18, Mr. Rhodes went to work in the 
actuarial department of the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life. He became assistant mathe- 
matician in 1902, mathematician in 1905, 
vice anger oo in 1908 and was elected a 
member of the board in 1912. For years 
he was the company’s chief vice president, 
retiring in 1948. 

Mr. Rhodes and A. A. Welch of Phoenix 
Mutual Life were chief advisers from the 
companies to Charles F. Hughes of the 
Armstrong Committee investigating life 
insurance. This was not only before and 
during the investigation of 1905, but in 
the drafting of the Hughes laws. Mr. 
Rhodes also was a member of a commit- 
tee of four actuaries and four medical 
directors for a mortality investigation, 
from 1909 to 1931. Its first findings were 
published in five volumes, 1912-1914, and 
it continued to publish data in general 
use in life insurance offices. Mr. Rhodes 
served on many noted committees of the 
old Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, the most important of which was 
the committee on taxation in the early 
period of Federal income taxation. He 
was president of the Old Actuarial Society 
of America, 1926-27, and belonged to the 
American Institute of Actuaries, Institute 
of Actuaries of Great Britain, American 
Mathematical Society and Council of 
Direction International Congress of Actu- 
aries. Mr. Rhodes was elected a Fellow 
of the British Institute of Actuaries in 
1928 when he was attending the Inter- 
national Congress of Actuaries held in 
London. The Institute elected him a 
Fellow without examination. To do this, 
it was necessary to obtain the consent 
of the Privy Council to change its by-laws. 


Cruess: Leigh Cruess, vice president and 
chief actuary for the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. of New York, died January 13th 
following a long illness. On February 9th 
he would have been 65. 

Mr. Cruess joined the actuarial de- 
partment of the Home Life Insurance 
Company in New York in 1919. He ad- 
vanced in the Home Life to be assistant 
actuary, and then became successively 
assistant secretary, underwriting secretary 
and underwriting vice president. In 1941 
he joined Mutual Of New York as vice 
president and manager of selection. He 
was appointed vice president and chief 
actuary in February, 1948. 

Mr. Cruess became a Fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America in 1923. 
He was a past president of the Home 
Office Life Underwriters Association, secre- 
tary of the Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Fund, and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Mortality Under Ordinary In- 
surance and Annuities of the Society of 
Actuaries. He was a past member of the 
board of governors of the Society of 
Actuaries and a member of the Senior 
Actuaries’ Club. He served in Europe 
with the Canadian Army during World 
War I and was wounded in action. 


Cunningham: Ira Cushman Cunningham, 
former assistant vice president of the Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Co., of California, 
died January 10th at the age of 78. Mr. 
Cunningham joined the Occidental Life 
in 1908 as a personal producer in Long 
Beach, California. He later served as 
manager of the Home Office Agency and 
superintendent of agencies. He was 
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elected assistant vice president in 1937 
and retired in 194]. 


Hazen: Carleton T. Hazen, assistant sec- 
retary of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., died January 25th at the 
age of 56. Mr. Hazen had been employed 
at the Connecticut Mutual since 1923 
when he was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. He had been an actuarial 
assistant and an actuarial supervisor be- 
fore being promoted to assistant secre- 
tary last August. 


Willcox: James W. Willcox, a dircetor of 
The Midland Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, died January 4th following a 
heart attack. He was 62. Mr. Willcox 
was vice president and treasurer of the 
Columbus Coated Fabrics as He 
was a trustee of the Columbus Home for 
the Aged, an Elder of Broad Street 
Presbyterian Church, and a member of 
the Columbus Club and Rocky Fork 
Country Club. 


Hudson: Clarence W. Hudson, former 
general agent in Los Angeles for the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
died January 2nd at the age of 80. Mr. 
Hudson was one of five partners who 
founded what is now New England Life’s 
Rolla R. Hays, Jr., Agency in Los Angeles, 
in 1932 and me associate general 
agent in Long Beach in 1938. 


Wert: Albert E. Wert, for 51 years an 
agent for the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, died January 6 at the 
age of 80. Mr. Wert joined the New 
England Life in 1907 in Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


Polachek: Jules J. Polachek, an associ- 
ate of the Edward M. Lupean agency 
of the New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Pittsburgh, died January 
10th at the age of 56. He had twenty- 
seven years of service with the company. 
Mr. Polachek was a life and qualifying 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, a life member of the New Eng- 
land Life Leaders Association and had 
qualified six times for the company’s Hall 
of Fame. His brother William CC. 
Polachek, and son, Jules J., Jr., are both 
with the Lupean agency. 


Edgar: Ross Edgar, executive secretary 
of the Pittsburgh Association of Life 
Underwriters and a former agent for 
Berkshire Life, died January 24th after 
an illness of several months. He had been 
with Berkshire Life for thirty-five years 
before becoming executive secretary in 
1939. In 1958 Mr. Edgar was chosen 
“Executive Secretary of the Month” of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 


Pfeil: John M. Pfeil, a member of J. Fred 
Speer Agency of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the U. S. ir Pitts- 
burgh, died February 1 following a sudden 
illness. Mr. Pfeil n his insurance 
career in 1923 when he joined the Society’s 
former general agency in Pittsburgh, the 
E. A. Woods Company. Since 1953 he 
had been a member of the Speer Agency. 
During his 35 years in the profession 
Mr. Pfeil sold a total of more than $1,729 
million of group insurance. By 1954, his 
group insurance sales had passed the $1 
billion total and The Equitable named 
him the nation’s first “Group Billionaire.” 
His production qualified him for the 
Equitable Group Millionaires Club each 
of his full 35 years with the company. 


In addition, his ordinary life insurance 
production earned him membership in 
the Equitable Million Club 26 times. 

A former member of the executive 
committee of the Boy Scouts of America 
and the national executive board of its 
Order of the Arrow, Mr. Pfeil also held 
numerous executive posts on the organi- 
zation’s East Boroughs Council in Pennsyl- 
vania. His work in behalf of Scouting 
earned him the Silver Beaver and Silver 
Antelope awards. In recent years he 
owned and operated the Tropical Manor 
Apartments in Fort Lauderdale. He was 
also a member of the advisory board of 
the Mellon National Bank and Trust Co's 
Swissvale, Pennsylvania branch. He had 
served as president of the Swissvale Rotary, 
as a Rotary district governor and as a 
member of the Advisory board of Holy 
Cross Hospital in Fort Lauderdale. Mr. 
Pfeil was a Scottish Rite Mason and a 
member of the Duquesne Club and the 
Pittsburgh Athletic Association. He had 
just completed a term as commodore of 
the Coral Ridge Yacht Club, Ft. Lauder- 
dale. His son John M. Pfeil, Jr. is a 
member of the Speer Agency. 


SAVING FOR EDUCATION 


COLLEGE TUITION RATES can be ex- 
pected to double and in some cases 
triple by 1970, so long-term budget- 
ing for their children’s education may § 
become for American parents as 
basic as home-buying or as life in- 
surance itself, Dr. Henry T. Heald, 
president of the Ford Foundation, 
recently told the New York City 
Chapter, American Society of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters. He spoke 
at the chapter’s conferment luncheon 
in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel at 
which the CLU certificate was be- 
stowed on sixty-five men and one 
woman, and advanced diplomas in 
agency management on seven men. 

To enable families to shoulder the 
financial burden of higher education, 
Dr. Heald said, we must completely 
rethink our methods of financing 
such education. “One possibility 
may be the development of far more 
ambitious prepayment and insurance 
programs that parents can undertake 
while their children are still in their 
infancy. Another possibility is the 
more extensive use of long-range 
students’ loans repayable over their 
lifetimes after graduation. Such a 
plan was included in recent federal 
legislation. In any event, the solu- 
tion of these problems will require 
the combined efforts of our colleges 
and universities, foundations, gov- 
ernmental agencies, and institutions 
with broad experience in family 
finance such as insurance companics. 
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The Selection of Retail Locations by 
Richard Lawrence Nelson. 


The right location is of prime im- 
portance to any business that re- 
quires the customer’s presence on 
its premises. In the selection of 
such a location there are hundreds 
of factors to be considered. This is 
an authoritative study of site selec- 
tions and business volume estimat- 
ing for establishments _ selling 
consumer goods or services. 

Of special interest is the author’s 
treatment of retail compatability. He 
takes into account the advantages 
of business interchange, such as in 
a shopping center, and also shows 
by detailed tables how various types 
of retail outlets can have beneficial, 
neutral, or negative effects upon each 
other. This unusual material, both 
text and tables, is a new and valua- 
ble tool in site selection and better 
store arrangement. The contents of 
the book are arranged in five major 
sections: The Influence of Location 
on Retailing, The Selection of a 
Location, The Technique of Esti- 
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mating Business Volume, What 
About Shopping Centers ?, and New 
Trends in the Economics of Loca- 
tion. 

The author is a real estate econ- 
omist and president of Real Estate 
Research Corporation and its affili- 
ate, Western Real Estate Research 
Corporation, the largest organiza- 
tion in the country dealing with 
shopping center analyses, retail and 
industrial location problems, market 
value appraisals and economic stu- 
dies in urban renewal. In addition 
he serves as a consultant to many 
large retail chains, industrial firms, 
transportation companies and local 
and national government bodies. 

422 pps; $9.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion, 119 West 40th Street, New 
York 18, N.Y. 


Who's Who In Insurance— 
1959 Edition. 


This annual publication is a com- 
pilation of the biographies of promi- 
nent people in all branches of the 
insurance industry—company exec- 
utives, insurance department offici- 
als, professors of insurance, agents, 
actuaries, adjusters, brokers, buyers. 
The “Death Roll for 1958” is also 
included, The current edition is the 
largest in its history, with approx- 
imately 4,500 individual biographical 
sketches. 

762 pps; $7.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by The Weekly Underwriter, 
116 John Street, New York 38, 
N. Y. 


Telephone Tickler 


Published annually, this is an 
easy to use handy reference guide 
of the names, addresses and tele- 
phone numbers of insurance com- 
panies, agencies and agents located 
in the New York metropolitan 
area. 

50¢ per copy; published by The 
Weekly Underwriter, 116 John 
Street, New York 38, N.Y. 


How to Combine the Tax Advantages 
of Both Corporations and Partner- 
ships for Your Business 


This book results from a study of 
every possible direct and indirect 
implication of the new tax law, in 
which Congress revolutionized the 
choice of business form by creating 
a new way of operating, the so-called 
“pseudo-corporation.” The legisla- 
tion offers, for the first time, the 
legal and tax benefits of a corpora- 
tion, without the old double tax. The 
newly released information in the 
book charts benefits applied to spe- 
cific situations. 

$12.00 per copy, spiral bound. 
Published by Random House, 457 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Fundamentals of Federal Income, 
Estate and Gift Taxes—4th edition, 
edited by Edwin H. White, J.S.D., 
Cia. 


Designed primarily for the life 
underwriter, this book makes the 
complex Federal laws more easily 
understood ; especially as they apply 
to life insurance and annuities. 

The text material is divided into 
five parts. Part I deals with the 
background and structure of Federal 
tax law and its relation to our 
economy, Parts II, III, and IV 
covers the fundamentals of federal 
income, estate and gift taxation, and 
Part V deals with estate settlement 
arrangements with special emphasis 
on tax considerations. 

232 pps; $5.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Research & Review Serv- 
ice of America, 123 W. North 
Street, Indianapolis 9, Indiana. 


1959 U. S. Master Tax Guide 


This is an up-to-date desk or 
brief-case tax aid which explains 
the basic rules affecting business or 
personal income tax questions, 
protects against overpayments and 
mistakes, and assists in tax plan- 
ning. It includes handy rate tables, 
withholding tables and time saving 
check lists of deductible and non- 
deductible items. A topical index 
provides quick access to all informa- 
tion. 

448 pps; $3.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Commerce Clearing 
House. Inc., 4025 W. Peterson 
Ave., Chicago 46, Illinois. 
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Northwestern Mutual’s 
point of view 
makes a difference... 


e believe that a 


good .agent deserves 
the advantage of an 


exclusive contract. 


o ONE but a Northwestern Mutual 
N agent can write Northwestern 
Mutual business. This type of exclusive 
contract is unusual in the life insurance 
business. 

There are obvious benefits for the agent 
in such an arrangement. Foremost among 
them is the assurance that Northwestern 

safeguarding tomorrow Mutual protects its own agents. Only 
Northwestern Mutual agents can sell, offer 
or deliver Northwestern Mutual policies. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











LEADERSHIP AT OCCIDENTAL 


left to right below: 

Dave East, superintendent of agencies 

Bob Woock, manager of California agencies 
Laurence F. Lee, chairman of the 


THE MEN WHO HEAD THE OCCIDENTAL MANAGEMENT TEAM... 


are field-minded and field-trained. Typical is the scene 
above—a field manager and the chairman of the board in 


an informal conference about agency problems. 


With such interest and cooperation, no wonder Occidental 
salesmen sold more new business in 1957 than in any 


other year in the Company’s 52-year history! 


There is a need in Occidental’s expansion program for 
qualified leadership. If you’re interested in knowing more 
about Opportunity Unlimited, write "Cou Browne, agency 


vice president. 


OCCIDENTAL 
KLYfe Susuranee Company 
OF NorTH CAROLINA 
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_ DOUG YEAGLE, Branch Manager 
Dayton, Ohio 


$ SUGGESTIVE SELLING DEAD? Cer- 
3 De oaty not—but a sales experiment 
| recently conducted in Dayton would 
| seem to prove that years of “easy 
| selling” have spoiled salesmen and 
|" have helped to endanger the entire 
framework of retailing. Some of the 
| observations obtained by a team of 
' investigators can be applied with 
| frightening accuracy to our own 

business. 

' J. M. Boyle, manager of the Na- 
' tional Cash Register Company’s 
' Dayton sales office, sent four of his 
salesmen out with $15 each. Their 
| orders were to visit a number of 
' local bakeries, ask for a loaf of bread 
| —and buy anything else the clerks 
suggested, up to $5. 

The results were astonishing. An 
hour later, all four of the men were 
back at the office. Between them they 
| had thirteen loaves of bread and 
' these reports: 

First Salesman—“In the first two 
_ places the clerks asked ‘Will that be 
| all? while they were wrapping the 
bread. I said nothing and they didn’t 
| either. In the third bakery the clerk 
| just picked up my dollar off the 
_ counter and gave me my change. 
_No thank you, no goodbye—no 
- nothing.” 

» Second Salesman—“. . . I asked 
| for some bread and then pointed to 
some rolls and asked what kind they 
were. The clerk just shrugged and 
said ‘forty cents a dozen.’ In two 
places I got a thank you. In the 
third, nothing.” 

Third Salesman—‘The first place 
didn’t carry bread, just pies. But 
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Sidelights 


on Sales 


the clerk didn’t offer to sell me a pie.” 

Fourth Salesman—‘! got one 
‘Will there be anything else?’ and 
in the second bakery just my change 
back.” 

All four salesmen reported that 
most of the shops they visited dis- 
played several signs advertising 
“specials.” But they weren’t men- 
tioned by the clerks. 

“These men were ready and will- 
ing to put $60 into circulation,” Mr. 
Boyle commented. “Instead, they 


“spent only $3.” 


Now I’m not suggesting that 
life insurance men don’t know the 
name of the donuts they are selling. 
It is a fact, however, that there are 
still too many agents willing to settle 
for a $10,000 case where there is a 
$40,000 need. 

We in the life insurance business 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the 
bakery clerks when we sell the father 
and forget to ask about insurance for 
the wife and children. And if we 
don’t ask, can we really expect that 
the breadwinner will suggest it him- 
self? No matter how many “special” 
signs we have hanging around our 
place of business, we can’t expect 
someone else to do our work for us. 

We must ask the customer to buy 
or we have no right to expect a sale. 


DON MURPHY, CLU, Manager 
Durham, N. C. 


ET US SUPPOSE that you have 
| Pak into an interview and have 
motivated your prospect to a great 
extent, created excitement for your 
plan and encouraged him to solve 
his insurance problems. You have 


already established your prestige 
through letters of recommendation 
or personal introduction and painted 
a glowing picture of the company 
through the use of sales literature 
and other prestige items. 

An easy transition to the sale can 
occur at this point if you remember 
to do several very simple things. 

First of all, say to your prospect : 
“You have seen and understand 
thoroughly the problem which exists 
in your program. Now I’m not go- 
ing to try to force a large policy on 
you. We have many different kinds 
of policies and they’re all at different 
price levels. I’m going to ask you to 
think for a minute about how much 
you feel you can put aside toward 
solving the problem which we have 
just gone over. Do you think you 
can afford $50 a month, or would it 
be closer to $30?” 


Let Him Think 


At this point, stop and let the 
man think. If he asks, ““Why do you 
need to know that ?”, reply, “If you 
take a look at my book, Mr. Pros- 
pect, you'll see about thirty different 
plans of life insurance. I don’t want 
to recommend a plan that will not 
fit your budget. Therefore, I’d like 
you to give me a reasonable figure— 
something that will not shatter the 
monthly budget, a figure reasonable 
enough so that you will not have to 
cancel in the event of an emergency.” 

At this point, it is best to let him 
think about it a little more. Usually, 
he will come up with a figure for you. 
If he doesn’t, you are able to termi- 
nate the interview at this point with- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Sale Sidelights—Continued 


out the waste of any more of your 
time, 

If he gives you a figure, you can 
proceed to prepare a proposal which 
conforms as closely as possible to 
his estimate. Then you show him the 
plan and explain it briefly, citing 
such factors as cash values, income 
to the family, retirement income and 
all the different benefits with which 
we are all thoroughly familiar. 

This done, ask him a very simple 
question: “What do you think of 
this plan? Do you like it?” 

He may once again pause for a 
few minutes. If he says nothing, 
then you should say nothing. This is 
known as the silence close. 

On the other hand, he may say to 
you, “The plan looks all right to 
me.” If this is the case, follow up 
immediately with, “Now, wait a 
minute, Mr. Prospect, there’s one 
other thing that we need to consider 
here. Do you want this money tied 
up tightly by an option, or do you 
want your wife to have some flexi- 
bility so that she can leave it at 
interest if she likes, take it as 


monthly income over a period of time 
or receive it as a single cash pay- 
ment? Which way do you want it 
arranged? I assume that you want 
to name your wife as first beneficiary 
and the children as second bene- 
ficiaries—or would you prefer to 
name someone else? Generally we 
name children second beneficiaries.” 


Change of Mind 


This will change his mental atti- 
tude from a possible state of sales 
resistance to the stage of considera- 
tion as to how the money should be 
settled. He has already answered 
the two most important questions in 
the sales interview. He likes the plan 
and is on record as being able to 
afford it, so do not hesitate. Go right 
through it. Attract his attention, 
gain his interest and you'll be able 
to proceed from there right into the 
application with very little or no 
resistance whatsoever. 

You should find this type of sell- 
ing extremely easy, but there are 
several things you must remember 
if you are to be successful. You must 
remember to follow the selling cycle 
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an empty chair... 
for the man 
who seldom uses one 


Aching for action—on your own? Then you could 
be “sitting pretty” with Wisconsin National Life. 
We have some choice locations for men of action 
—men who prefer hot opportunities to warm office 
chairs. It’s a thrilling challenge. And WNL offers 
you “success insurance” with excellent training 
facilities, sales aids, and policy service extraordin- 
ary ... PLUS the security of: 


e Attractive agency contracts with liberal 


renewals. 


e Lifetime service fees! 


e Retirement Income Plan 


¢ Group Life Insurance 


@ Major Medical Disability Plan 


religiously and that sales are made 
through motivation. Motivation 
comes in step three of the selling 
cycle when you sell him on the 
desirability of solving the need. 

This is the phase of the selling 
cycle where you must motivate. If 
you don’t kindle his enthusiasm at 
this point, you have a flat, uninterest- 
ing sales interview and you cannot 
expect to achieve success. 

If you do a good job in step three 
—in motivating, selling the need— 
the rest of the selling cycle is as easy 
as falling off a log. 

You can prepare your selling cycle 
before you go into the sales interview 
by writing down key points you want 
to discuss on a long piece of paper. 
This prepares you for the interview 
and keeps you on the track once you 
have begun. It puts the odds defi- 
nitely in your favor. 

The requirements for different 
prospects will vary from a piece of 
scratch paper to an elaborately pre- 
pared presentation, Whatever works 
best for you is fine—but, above all, 
be prepared. Go into the interview 
with some sort of written material 
which will give you a track to follow. 

If you follow the cycle, selling will 
always be easy for you. If you don’t, 
your selling will never be better than 
a hit or miss proposition. 


CHARLIE BRASWELL, Agent 
Durham, N. C. 


ce BIGGEST OBSTACLE that any 
new man has to overcome when 
he enters the life tnsurance business 
is himself. He must learn to boss 
his every move, to drop the habits 
that detract from his maximum 
efficiency and to develop others that 
will make him meet the public and 
especially new contacts. 

New contracts are the life blood of 
success in this business—yet they 
constituted my number one problem 
during the year I just completed 
Throughout my first year, whenever 
I found my production falling off. 
I reviewed my field work to deter- 
mine the trouble. And, in each case, 
I discovered the chief cause of the 
slowdown was my failure to develop 
enough new contacts. 

The problem is not only to find 
enough new prospective insurance 
buyers, but also to develop the right 
contacts at the proper time. Each 
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new contact must be qualified as a 
possible prospect before we approach 
him. During my first year, one of 
my most difficult tasks was determin- 
ing a satisfactory elimination process 
for my suspects. I decided that each 
new man must have income over 
$5,000 a year, have a situation that 
requires the attention of an insurance 
agerit and exhibit an interest in hav- 
ing his insurance problems solved. 
If a suspect qualifies on these three 
points, I feel he is a man for whom 
| can perform a rewarding service. 






Cash With App 


Another thing I have learned dur- 
ing my first year is the importance 
of cash with the application. There 
are, of course, times when getting 
cash is an impossibility or will actu- 
ally defer a sale. In most cases, how- 
ever, I find that the prospect, once 
sold, can find enough for the initial 
deposit without undue difficulty. I 
use the simple motivation that some- 
thing could happen between the date 
of approval and the day I deliver 
the policy. I would rather deliver a 
check to the widow for the face 
amount than tell her that her hus- 
band was not actually insured, even 
though he had indicated his desire 
to buy the coverage. 

“Seek and you shall find” is my 
motto. Never give up the search 
for business—it is everywhere and 
yet nowhere at one and the same 
The biggest difficulty an in- 
surance agent has to face are those 
stretches of non-protection, those 
times when he may ask himself if he 
is in the right business. He must 
continue to work just as though 
nothing has happened and continue 
to sell with the same faith in his 
success that he felt during his suc- 
cessful months, 
































Setting a pace is most important 
and maintaining that pace requires 
onstant attention during both office 
and field work. Doing today’s work 
is the first requirement I set for my- 
elf each morning when I set down 
ht my desk. Expedite the office work 
and get into the field just as soon as 
fou possibly can and do not return 
0 the office unless absolutely neces- 
sary until the following morning. 
ou will find that this shedule will 
make you see those prospects and 
Suspects more readily than if you are 
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to make two or three trips from an 
air-conditioned office. 

The most important pitfulls for a 
new man to watch are these: Insuf- 
ficient new contacts; the potential 
investment features of plans other 
than life insurance ; the failure to ask 
for cash with the application, and the 
continuous fear of failure to succeed. 

Nothing succeeds like success— 
keep making sales regularly and each 
sale becomes easier to make. 


CHARLIE CORBETT, Fieldman 
South Carolina 


OT TOO LONG AGO, I happened to 

be in an office when an agent 
from a large insurance company 
entered and attempted to sell a pros- 
pect. He had no idea that I too was 
in the business. Knowing that he is 
a veteran of many years service, I 
decided I would sit back, listen—and 
quite possibly learn something. 

I learned a lot from that episode. 
Every time the prospect opened his 
month, the agent beat him down 
with logic and argument. The pros- 
pect barely had time to interject a 
comment before the agent came back 





and overruled his remark. Here was 
a man who knew the insurance busi- 
ness inside out. He employed 
masterful logic—too masterful for 
his own good. 


Uncontrolled Argument 


What should have been a sales 
talk rapidly developed into an un- 
controlled argument over whether or 
not more life insurance should be 
purchased. I watched the prospect 
and could tell by his face that he was 
hecoming angry. 

After my competitor had left, 
without the application, I walked 
over, smiled and introduced myself 
simply by handing the prospect my 
card. 

He looked at it for a few moments, 
then moaned: “Oh no, not again!” 
I smiled and replied: “No, nothing 
like that, but you do need insurance 
on that child, don’t you ?” 

While waiting for an affirmative 
answer, I simple took out an applica- 
tion and started asking questions 
and recording answers. The insur- 
ance was written within fifteen 
minutes. 
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Confederation Life: New individual life 
insurance issued for 1958 was $203,992,000 
and new group $87,971,000, an increase 
of 11% over 1957 in both areas. Insurance 
in force attained $2,118,000,000, an in- 
crease of $164,110,000 for the year. 


sales 


Bankers National: New business in 1958 
of more than $86 million increased in- 
surance in force to more than $530 million. 


Beneficial Life: Insurance in force is now 
over $430 million. 


Columbian National: Sales for the final 
quarter of 1958 showed a 40% increase 
over same period in 1957 and a 6% gain 
for entire 12-month period. 


Conn. Mutual: New ordinary life insur- 
ance for 1958 totaled $537,489,000, $80 
million or 17% more than previous high 
set in 1957. December sales were $60 
million, up 42% over December, 1957. 


Companion Life: New business produc- 
tion for first three-quarters of 1958 topped 
1957 by 10.5%. 


Eastern Life Ins.: An increase of 40% 
in paid-for business was registered for 


1958 over the record established in 1957. 























Hs N.T.L’S Different Appraach 
THAT AGENTS LIKE 


NATIONAL 
TRAVELERS 
LIFE- 


‘Man-of-the~Month 


He’s crowned “KING” of over 1,000 representatives — 
and his wife is remembered, too, for she receives a very 
special gift from the home office . . . just another rea- 


son why it’s fun to represent National Travelers Life 
Company. 





ORIGINAL NATIONAL TRAVELERS LIFE 
AGENT PARTICIPATING PROGRAM 


HOME PHOTO AWARDS “era TREASURE CHEST... 
Public votes determine the winners. Hidden gold unearthed—for agents 
and their families. 


SANTA'S GRAB BAG... 
Gifts for mother, father and the 
children, too! 


BIRTHDAY FILE... 
A helpful aid to remember birth- 
days. 


TURKEY DOLLARS... 
Turkeys are the goal—DOLLARS 
the prise! 


PHOTO eee 
Proud parents participate in boy 
and girl phote contest. 
FOR THE “DIFFERENT APPROACH" 
WRITE CARL F. WOODMANSEE, V. P. 
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Equitable Life (lowa): New paid-for last 
year was $170,993,508, a gain of 2.9% over 
1957. At year end insurance in force was 
$1,637,388,544. New paid life for Decem. 
ber amounted to $18,776,604, a gain of 
23.3% over the corresponding month: in 
1957. 


Fidelity Mutual: Paid business for 1958 
was $138,972,287, - 5.7% while insur. 
ance in force reached $1,154,499,308. 


First Colony: Life insurance in force a 
of December 31, 1958 was in excess of $15 
million. 


Franklin Life: New sales in 1958 were 
$750 million bringing insurance in force 
to $3,166 million. 


General American: Final paid results of 
the policyowner service sales campaign 
totaled $32,687,539 ($19,055,842 ordinary, 
$12,569,869 group, and $1,061,828 personal 
accident-sickness). 


Great-West: Total 1958 sales of life in- 
surance and annuities of $508;650,000 were 
reported with individual and group in. 
surance amounting to $448,642,000 (an 
increase of 10% over previous year). 
Business in force stood*at $4,172 million 
at year end. 


Homesteaders Life: New business for 
December showed an increase of 57.4%, 
over December, 1957. The gain for the 
year over 1957 was 26%. 


Indianapolis Life: Sales during 1958 were 
21% ahead of 1957 with the volume ex- 
ceeding $64 million. Insurance in force 
passed the $410 million mark at year end. 


Jefferson Standard: Sales for 1958 were 
$217,696,195 and insurance in _ force 
reached $1,803,871,538 on December 3! 
(a net gain for the year of $95,304,675). 


John Hancock: Sale of ordinary was 
29.2%, greater in 1958 than in 1957. Group 
sales were 10.5% less. 


Knights of Columbus: A net gain of $93 
million brought the insurance in_ force 
for 1958 to a record total of $822,639,136. 


Lincoln National: New life insurance 
issued in 1958 was more than $1,300 mil- 
lion, while insurance in force reached 
$9,180 million. 


Manufacturers Life: New business was 
$430 million in 1958, up 13% over 195/. 
Insurance in force stands at more than 
$2,800 million. 

New business in the United States in 
1958 amounted to $137 million and bus: 
ness in force reached $859 million. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Sales of indivi: 
dual life policies totaled $942 million las! 
year, an increase of 34.2% over the com: 
parable 1957 volume. Group life placed 
was $152 million. 


Michigan Life: Production of more thal 
$46 million in 1958 brought life insur 
ance in force to more than $340 million, 


Mutual Benefit Life: Ordinary life sales 
1958 were $520,641,989, up 27%. Group 
written was $71,500,000, bringing group 
insurance in force to over $100 million. 
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National Life (V#.): Sales of more than 

million were reported last year, 
3%, above 1957. As of the end of 1958, 
insurance in force amounted to §$2,219,- 
035,532. 


National Travelers: A 27% increase in 
conventional paid-for life business was 
reported in 1958 compared to 1957. Life 
business written in 1958 was $36 million. 


New England Life: Sold $777,500,000, an 
increase of 6.4% over 1957. Insurance in 
force is more than $6 billion. 


Northwestern Mutual: Fourth quarter 
1958 sales of $194,160,000 were more than 
3%, above same period 1957. December 
sales were $75,852,000. Total 1958 sales 
amounted to $729,626,000, within 2.5% of 
the 100-year record set in 1957. 


Northwestern National: Of total 1958 
sales, individual policies accounted for 
$169,909,954 (a 12% gain over 1957) and 
group insurance amounted to $112,274,- 
756 (an increase of 41%), putting com- 
bined sales at $281,184,710 (22% more 
than in 1957). Insurance in force stood at 
$1,970,583,696 at year end. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): December sales 
of individual life reached $115,076,821, ex- 
ceeding December, 1957, sales by more 
than $19 million. 


Ohio State: During 1958 paid-for sales 
production was $82,627,000 with ordinary 
production up 21% over 1957 and group 
life totaling more than 314 times the 
amount paid-for in 1957. Life insurance 
in force increased $50,861,000 over 1957 
to reach $435,817,500. 


Old Equity: A 42% increase in new busi- 
hess was reported during 1958. 


Pacific Fidelity: Organized in October, 
1956, now has more than $187 million of 
insurance in force. 


Pacific National Life: Insurance in force 
exceeds $322 million. 


Pan-American: Paid-for insurance in 
December exceeded $16,777,000 and new 
insurance sold for the year was more than 
$218,000,000. Total insurance in force is 
over $1,145,000,000, an increase of $86,672,- 


000 for the year or 8% over year-end 1957. 


Patriot Life: Formed in 1953 as a sub- 
sidiary of C.I.T. Financial Corp., has $1 
billion of life insurance in force. 


Philadelphia Life: New paid business for 
1958 increased to $102,058,468 (a gain of 
20°, over 1957) and insurance in force 
rose to $427,665,809. 


Pioneer American: Has attained $100 
million life insurance in force. 


Provident Mutual: Individual life sales 
were $233 milion, 26% over 1957. 


Reserve Life: Premium income for 1958 
Was $51,135,010 with a five year total of 
$221,062,185. Benefits paid to policy- 
holders averaged more than $100,000 per 
business day in 1957 and 1958. 
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“The only way to 


GROW is GO 


° and now 


were going for 


THREE BILLION 


in record time. 
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President 
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REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY-HOME OFFICE-DALLAS 
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Shenandoah Life: Sales were 26% ahead 
of 1957 and gain of insurance in force 
in 1958 was 71% greater than the gain 
for the previous 12 months. 


Standard Insurance: Total life insurance 
in force at year end was $516,061,622, in- 
creasing $93,701,000 during 1958. 


State Mutual Life: Milestone of $1 billion 
of group life insurance in force was at- 
tained on last day of 1958. 

December sales of individual life 
policies amounted to $20,122,351 (23% 
above December, 1957) and brought the 
total for the year to over $192 million 
(10% ahead of 1957). New group life 
production exceeded $45 million for 
December and $153 million for the year. 


@ COMPLETE REINSURANCE FACILITIES 


Sunset Life: Sales of ordinary issued-and- 
paid life insurance in 1958 were 59% 
ahead of 1957, the best previous year. 


United American (Ga.): Paid-for in- 
surance for 1958 was well over the $30 
million mark. 


United Security (lowa): Paid-for pro- 
duction showed an increase of 47% fo: 
1958 compared with year 1957. The net 
increase of insurance in force for the year 
was 139% more than the net increase for 
1957. 


United Services Life: New paid business 
in 1958 exceeded $83,500,000 bringing in 
force to more than $347,500,000 (an in- 
crease of $67 million for the year). 
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Adding a “best seller” 
to a history of service 


Ninereen FIFTY-EIGHT was indeed a “best seller” 
for Provident Mutual. In this, the 94th year of its 
history, the Company established new records in 
sales, and increased its services to the policyowners; 
Provident Mutual insurance in force increased to 
$2,301,000,000. 


The wide range of new Provident Mutual pro- 
grams developed during 1957, and backed by enthu- 
siastic and informed representatives, accounted for 
the Company’s well-defined growth pattern of 1958. 
Sales of individual life policies reached an unprece- 
dented $234 million, exceeding by 26% the previous 
all-time high. In the broad field of group insurance, 
the Company continued to expand its life, accident 


and health insurance and pension coverages. 


This record of a record year reaffirms, with 
strength and simplicity, Provident Mutual’s con- 
tinuing objective: 


to provide the best in modern insurance pro- 
tection, at the most economical cost possible, 
for the thousands of men and women who buy 
insurance—and to render, through trained 
Provident Mutual representatives, the personal 
and individual service that best meets their 
needs. 


The results of 1958 afford tangible evidence of how 
well Provident Mutual is fulfilling that responsibility. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphis 


Aetna 
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Actna Life: Joseph Schulman has been 
' advanced to general agent at Brooklyn 
in partnership with general agent Gilbert 
V. Austin. William P. Huston has been 
nained general agent at Rockford, Ill. 


All American Life: George J]. McArdle, 
who owns and operates his own agency at 
11238 W. Western Ave., Chicago, has been 
appointed agency builder for Cook 
County. 


American Family (Wis.): Clarence S. 
Erickson. has been appointed state direc- 
tor in Indiana replacing Frank B. Lamb, 
who becomes district manager at Indian- 
apolis. 


American Income: Allie L. Jackson, Jr., 
has been appointed state director for 
Kentucky. 


American Investment (Tenn.): Frank O. 
Acton, Jr., formerly a unit manager with 
John Hancock, and Brooks Jones, formerly 
a district manager of Jefferson Standard, 
have been appointed state supervisors for 
Tennessee and Kentucky, respectively. 


American Life (N. Y.): Fred H. Johnson 
and King G. Morton have been appointed 
life superintendents at East Orange (N. J.) 
and Chicago, respectively. 


American National: Promoted to the 
new post of associate regional director: 
L. P. DeConcini, midwest; Will H. Ford, 
southeastern; Gifford J. Hudson, western; 
A. E. Rittle, east-central; and W. E. 
Sanders, CLU., Texas div. 


American United: William R. Knutson 
and Robert M. Stadler have been ap- 

inted agency managers at Munster 
find) and Los Angeles, respectively. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Pat R. Haynes has 
been advanced to agency manager at 
Huntington (Ky.) succeeding his father, 
Pryce M. Haynes, who is relinquishing 
active agency management functions. 
Theodore E. Hahn has been appointed 
a group representative in Los Angeles. 
Richard E. Woodard has assumed new 
duties as field supervisor at home office. 


Beneficial Life: General agent Ralph J. 
Hill, CLU, Idaho Falls, has been named 
as the new manager of agencies in Salt 
Lake City. 

Beneficial Standard: Gene Hornbeck and 
George A. Stewart, both of Los Angeles, 


and Jerome J. Trepel of Philadelphia 
were elected assistant vice presidents. 


Benefit Association of Railway Em- 
ployees: Robert W. Burmeister has been 
named manager of group sales, and James 
C. Nettleton, manager of group field serv- 
ice. Newly appointed group supervisors 
are James M. Nelson and Walter P. Peter- 
son. 

Bershire Life: Promoted to _ officers: 
Lawrence W. Strattner, Jr., CLU, to 
assistant vice president; Lawrence R. 
Kimple, assistant secretary; and Ralph 
G. Bull, manager-tabulating dept. 


Bowles, Andrews & Towne: Kenneth 
R. Campbell, George B. Carlson and John 
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L. Glenn, members of Society of Actuaries, 
Charles C. Hewitt, Jr., member of 
Casualty Actuarial Society, and Edward 
H. Kruse, Jr., member of Indiana and 
American Bar Associations, have been 
added as partners to this firm of actuaries 
and employee benefit consultants. 

New staff members: William A. Fergu- 
son and Haeworth Robertson, members of 
Society of Actuaries, and Rudolph M. 
Lohse. 


Canada Life: Burton Dinces, CLU, has 
been named general agent of newly- 
opened Hempstead (N. Y.) branch. L. J. 
Rafey has been appointed manager of new 
West Orange branch and Ronald C. Ade 
as manager of new Chicago City branch. 

Jerome R. Weiner is the new manager 
of Newark branch. Dr. L. Joshua Weiner 
is relinquishing his duties as general 
agent. 


Chesapeake Life: W. Alfret Cash has 
been appointed general agent for Rich- 
mond (Va.) area. 


Colonial Life (N. J.): John D. McCue 
has been appointed regional superinten- 
dent in eastern Pennsylvania and state of 
Delaware. 

Charles J. Meldane, formerly district 
manager in Erie (Pa.) for Mutual Benefit 
Life, has been appointed regional man- 
ager of newly-opened office in Cleveland, 
Ohio. A regional office has been opened 
in Hartford (Conn.) under the direction 
of regional superintendent Donald J. 
Smith, transferred from Bridgeport. 
Horace C. Baker has been named assistant 
regional superintendent at Bridgeport. 


Columbian Mutual (N. Y.): Thomas V. 
Lynch has been appointed agency super- 
visor. 

Companion Life: Bernard F. Brady, 
assistant underwriting secretary, was 
elected assistant vice president and chief 
underwriter. 


Conn. General: Robert E. Rohr has been 
named manager of Westchester branch 
office in Scarsdale, N. Y. Arthur R. 
Bradley (Evanston, Ill.) and Lincoln N. 
Kinnicutt (Hartford) have been advanced 
to assistant managers. Named staff assist- 
ants are: G. Addison Hodges, Baltimore, 
and George A. Stone, Jr., Evanston. 


Conn. Mutual: New officers appointed: 
John L. Lobingier, Jr. and D. Ross 
Osborn, assistant superintendents of 
agencies; Peter P. McGrath, assistant 
agency comptroller; G. Philip Peterson, 
assistant agency secretary; and Warren 
F. Reuber, supervisor of publications. 
Eugene H. Bult and James A. Griffin, 
Jr., have been appointed general agents 
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at Salt Lake City and Baltimore, respec- 
tively. 


m0 tl Life of America: David E. 
Geldart has been appointed agency dept. 
supervisor at a home office in Boston. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Franklin C. 
Jacobson has been named director of 
group policyholder relations. 

Promotions in dept. of agency and 
sales management training; Don A. 
Gorsline, CLU, supervisor of management 
training; and Miss Anne Renzland, CLU, 
sales research consultant. 

New unit managers, headquarters and 
agency affiliations are: Joel Hemmen- 
dinger, Union, N. J. (H. C. Petith, New- 
ark); Stanley C. Jacobsen, Chicago (M. A. 
Feuer); Edward B. Goldman, Des Moines 
(R. L. Swarzman); Clyde M. Biddinger, 
Muncie, Ind. (C. E. Miller, Ft. Wayne); 
Andrew E. Almquist, Minneapolis (E. H. 
McVeety); Parker A. Rued, Jamestown, 
N. D. (W. P. Walsh, Fargo); Thomas A. 
Mackey, Jr., Salt Lake City (D. V. Peter- 
son); Robert Ballonoff, Whittier, Cal. 
(W. N. Klove, Los Angeles); Irwin J. 
Bressel, Glendale, Cal. (E. K. Kincaid); 
Robert A. Fenberg, Long Beach, Cal. 
(W. A. Fitzgerald); George T. Martin, Jr., 
Columbus, Ga. (H. C. Johnson, Atlanta); 
and Eugene C. Thomley, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
(J. B. Conway, Birmingham). 


Fidelity Bankers: William H. Heller, 
CLU, tormerly Boston general agent for 
Continental Assurance, has been ap- 
pointed director of training. 

Heath C. Clarke, Jr., and John N. 
Dillard of W. C. Carter and Associates 
have been promoted to agency assistants. 

John H. Bolton, Jr., has been promoted 
to associate manager of R. B. Nixon & 
Associates of Bethesda, Md., a_ branch 
office. A new branch office has been 
opened in Norfolk, Va., with Russell M. 
Miller as associate manager. 


Fidelity Interstate: George J. Harrison, 
CLU, tormerly vice president of Bankers 
Security, has been appointed director of 
life agencies, and associated with him is 
Jack Walls, formerly with Travelers. 


Fidelity Mutual: Ralph W. Ervin, Jr., 
was elected vice president and Esther 
Johnson, secretary. 


Franklin Life: Harry Miner, Jr., formerly 
state manager of New Mexico for Service 
Life, has been appointed regional man- 
ager in Fort Worth. 

James R. Maloy was elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of agency development. 


General American: Charles W. Ransom, 
formerly departmental manager of salary 
savings in Kansas City for Equitable of 
U. S., has been appointed general agent 
in Topeka. J. Wiley Moreland and Albert 
E. Browning have been appointed group 
representatives at Birmingham (Ala.) and 
Detroit, respectively. 

Travis Smith has been appointed a gen- 
eral agent in Fort Worth, Texas. He will 
be associated with Francis B. Perdue. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Great Southern: The New Mexico 
branch sales and investment: offices are 


now located at 136 Quincy, N. E., 
Albuquerque. 
Great-West: Promoted to actuaries: 


A. E. Loadman, F.S.A., directing a new 
centralized actuarial dept.; L. A. Cannon, 
F.S.A., ordinary; H. Bradshaw, FS.A., 
electronics; R. L. Jex., FS.A., group. 
J. O. Parsonage, F.S.A., has been advanced 
to associate actuary and will assist Mr. 
Loadman. 

Named district managers: W. K. Irwin, 
Springfield, and E. M. McKay at new office 
in Belleville, Ill. G. E. Cummings has 
been appointed supervisor at Newark. 


Guardian Life: Charles H. Edwards has 
been made vice president and underwrit- 
ing secretary, Price H. Topping, vice 
president and associate general counsel, 
and Peter M. Tompa and Edward C. 
Zeiger, actuaries. 

A second agency has been opened in 
Detroit with Robert W. Mitchell as 
general agent, a position he previously 
held for Mutual Trust. 

Agency staff promotions: Earl W. Cryer, 
CLU, to superintendent of agencies- 
central and southern districts; Robert W. 
McCabe to director of accident-health 
sales; Brian S. Brown, CLU, to assistant 
to vice president; and Edmund L. Souder, 
Jr., to agency director. 


H.B.A. Life: Chapman P. Brown, formerly 
Florida and Alabama regional manager 
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check with ANICO. 


Too late now. He could 
have used those hands to write ANICO’s complete line 
of competitive plans. Why don’t you stop worrying— 
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Family Policy. 
$10,000 minimum special 
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to age 65. 
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Complete line of 
mortgage protection. 
Pre-Authorized Check plan. 
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Profit-Sharing plans. 
Family Income Term Policy. 
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for Richmond Life, has been appointed 
Phoenix sales supervisor. 


Indianapolis Life: Grant O. Q. Johnson, 
CLU, director of home office agencies, 
has been named assistant manager of 
agencies in home office and is succeeded as 
head of the local sales organization by 
Weymouth Fogelberg, formerly manager 
of South Bend ordinary agency for 
Prudential. 


Industrial Undrs.: Frederick H. Devine 
and Win Ward, formerly assistant man- 
ager of production in Los Angeles and 
brokerage manager in San_ Francisco, 
respectively, for Prudential, have been ap- 
pointed to newly-created position of life 
manager in southern and northern Cali- 
fornia, respectively. 


Jefferson National: William T. Clifford 
has been promoted to assistant agency 
director. 


Jefferson Standard: Dr. Charles T. Pace 
has beén appointed an assistant medical 
director and a junior officer. 


John Hancock: Promotions: Charles E. 
Baldwin, Jr., and Gerald F. Firestone to 
assistant superintendents of general 
agencies; Richard A. Secrist, CLU, to 
brokerage consultant in general agency 
dept.; and JT. Lynn Prewitt to general 
agent in St. Louis succeeding Donald D. 
Kelly, retired. 


Kansas City Life: Edward L. Duplantier 
has been appointed general agent for 
southeastern Louisiana. 

D. Gordon MacEachen has been pro- 
moted to assistant director of field train- 
ing dept. 


Kentucky Central: E. H. Speckman, Jr., 
has been promoted to director of policy- 
owners’ service and is succeeded as chief 
underwriter by Rudy von Almen. 


Lafayette Life: Sidney J. Lanier, Jr. 
has been appointed superintendent of 
agencies. 


Life of North America: Jack H. Wiggin- 
ton, CLU, formerly vice president and 
director of sales training for South Coast 
Life, has been appointed general manager 
of the Houston agency located at 1010 
Louisiana St. and will supervise: local 
sales by full-time career life agents. 
Robert A. Rose, Jr., formerly Houston 
agent for Southwestern Life, has been 
made manager of the Houston service 
office located at 3400 Montrose Ave. and 
will handle life written by local inde- 
pendent agents. 


Lincoln National: Representatives named 
to supervisory posts in their respective 


agencies: D. M. Byington, Sheldon I. 
Barnett & Assoc., Omaha; Lewis R. 
Patterson, L. D. Payne Agency, Des 


Moines; Philip Zell, P. G. Delman Agency, 
Sioux City; William L. Cope, J. M. 
Hendricks Agency, Oklahoma City; and 
David A. Shcolnik, Edwin S. Ehlers & 
Assoc., South Bend. 

Colin M. Dyer has been appointed divi- 
sional manager in mortgage loan dept. 


Manhattan Life: Raymond R. Flou ers 
has been appointed general agent in 
Shreveport, La., a position he formerly 
held with Continental Assur. 
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ass. Mutual: Advancements: J. Ross 
anson to assistant actuary-ordinary; 
Burpee W. Shaw to actuarial administra- 
or; Carroll H. Brown to manager of 
mathematical dept.; and Francis J. 
Robitaille to manager of group under- 
writing div. 

David B. Mullen has been appointed 
district manager in Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Darrell D. Beers, San Diego, and Edward 
R. Carmody, Jacksonville, have been 
named staff supervisors. Paul _ B. 
Humphrey has been made district group 
representative in Los Angeles. 





Metropolitan Life: Second vice president 
Alexander Hutchinson is now associated 
with vice president Reginald R. Lawrence 
in the over-all supervision of the 37,000- 
member field organization throughout the 
U. $8. and Canada. James F. Eubanks has 
been appointed second vice president in 
charge of field training replacing Mr. 
Hutchinson and is succeeded as super- 
intendent of agencies-southeastern by 
F. Courtney Williams, former executive 
assistant in field training. 


Michigan Life: John C. Prior has been 
appointed general agent in Battle Creek 
area. 


Midland Mutual: John S. Hubbell, form- 
erly district manager for Equitable of 
U. S. at Camden, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed general agent there. 


Minnesota Mutual: Promoted: David P. 
Cartwright to underwriting officer; Frank 
T. Somers to associate underwriting 
officer; Emmett Harris to financial secre- 
tary; Edwin A. Johnson to treasurer; 








Willis J. Lutz to associate actuary; Freda 
A. Blum, assistant underwriting officer; 
John Larson, assistant superintendent- 
group sales; Ray E. Foster, Roger W. 
Kuehn and R. W. Rapp, agency assistants; 
and Robert Hasling, attorney. 


Monarch Life (Mass.): Clyde B. Gordon 
was elected assistant vice president and 
assistant secretary, and Gordon M. Grady 
elected assistant vice president. 


Monumental Life: Donald H. Wilson, Jr., 
has been named a vice president. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Edward C. Dunn has 
been ag general agent in Nashville 
succeeding Herschell Emery. 

Paul T. Rotter has been named vice 
president-insurance services and Robert 
C. McQueen, vice president-group in- 
surance. 


Mutual of N. Y.: John Farquhar, formerly 
assistant secretary of Reliance (Pa.), has 
been named director of investments- 
industrials. Theodore D. Propper, form- 
erly with Grey Advertising Agency as 
project director, has been appointed 
market development associate. Raymond 
C. Williams and Albert A Bingham have 
been advanced to directors of accident- 
sickness. 

Group office staff appointments: Guy 
M. Detwiler, New Orleans; Gordon E. 
Perry, Buffalo; Richard W. Peters, San 
Francisco; and Edward F. Porteus, Jr., 
Washington, D.C. 


National Old Line: Russel L. King was 
elected vice president and actuary and 
Car! §. Pulley, vice president and agency 
director. 


For March, 1959 
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gressive outlook have en- 
abled us to pass the mile- 
stone of OVER ONE HALF These are some of the benefits we offer 
BILLION DOLLARS OF IN- 9eneral agents: 

SURANCE IN FORCE. . @ Top vested commission with lifetime 


service fees 


We invite you to grow with @ Quick sale aids with prompt, effec- 
us and share our success. We tive home office cooperation 

know the kind of service you @ Complete kit of attractive non par 
need to profitably sell life contracts substandard to 500% 
insurance and we are pre- 


lg Write i to: 
pared to give it to you. rite in confidence to: BERTRAM FRANK _ 


Director of General Agencies 


SUN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
109 EAST REDWOOD ST. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











Nationwide: Robert E. McKean has been Romano has been appointed supervisor of 

named association group insurance under- Harold V. Hayward agency in Chicago 

writer. replacing Mr. Lynam and G. Walter 
Owen C. Diehle has been named group  Ostrand, Jr., named brokerage manager. 

representative at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., suc- 

ceeding Andy Gressa, now district group New York Life: Arnold F. Beck, CLU. 

manager at Harrisburg. has been named director of agents’ 


financing at home office. 

New England Life: Reid H. Vance has 
been ae manager of Seattle agency North American Accident: The Louis 
succeeding Gordon E. Crosby, Jr., who Dauten Insurance Agency, 707 Market 
resigned as Seattle general agent to be-  St., St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed 
come vice president and director of a general agency. 
agencies for United States Life in New 
York City. North American Life & Cas.: Dwane G 

A _ new district agency has been opened Mikelson has been appointed group sales 
in Mount Prospect, Ill., with Thomas supervisor at home ace. 
J. Lynam as district manager. Eugene C. (Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Northwestern Mutual: G. Curtis Stewart, 
district agent at Schenectady, has been 
appointed general agent at Albany (N. Y.) 
succeeding Edward R. Gettings, retired. 


Northwestern National: Kermit  S. 
Anderson has been advanced to state 
manager of South Dakota. David J. 
Walton has been named manager of 
Ak-Sar-Ben agency at Omaha succeeding 
Gerald W. Kirn, CLU, retired. 

Judd Montgomery, formerly account 
executive with Erwin, Wasey, Ruthrauft 
and Ryan, has been named sales promo- 
tion manager. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Joseph W. 
Hayes, formerly staff manager for 
Prudential at Winston-Salem (N. C.), has 
been appointed general agent there. 
Albert L. Kenyon has been named assist- 
ant manager in Jacksonville. 


Ohio State: Harry R. Farber has been ap- 
pointed associate general agent and man- 
ager of the Max W. Phillips & Associates 
Agency, San Francisco. 


Old Equity: Norton R. Feldman, chief 
accountant, has been named comptroller. 


Old Republic: Dean R. Mack has been 
appointed general agent at Chicago. 


Old Security: Richard L. Dexter, pre- 
viously an account executive with Rogers 
& Smith Agency, Kansas City, has been 
appointed to newly-created t of direc- 
tor of advertising and public relations. 


Pacific Fidelity: A new agency office has 
been opened at Santa Monica, Cal., with 
E. N. Chastain as manager. 


Pacific Mutual: Robert W. Travenick, 
loan supervisor in Los Angeles district 
office, has been promoted to manager of 
the new San Diego mortgage loan office. 
District manager Robert S. McCarter has 
been transferred to Cleveland (Ohio) and 
is succeeded at Seattle by Gordon W. 
Gilbert, Jr. John T. Chapple has been 
advanced to manager at San Jose suc- 
ceeding Mr. Gilbert. 














Pan-American: G. Frank Purvis, Jr., has 
assumed the duties and title of vice presi- 
dent in charge of investments. 


Patriot Life: The Miner Agency, Inc., 


has been appointed general agent in 
New York City. 


Philadelphia Life: M. Louis Johnson has 
been named actuarial vice president and 
George L. Clark, underwriting vice presi- 
dent. 


Protective Life (Ala.): General agent 
appointments: Douglas G. Rice, Colonial 
eights, Va.; Elbert Davis, Ft. Walton 
Beach, Fla., has opened a life dept. in 
his real estate and insurance agency under 
management of Allen O. Treutel, Jr.; 
Page D. Hunt, Moundsville, W. Va.; Jess 
W. Murray, Elizabethtown, Ky.; Floyd 
B. Cherry, Ayden, N. C.; Paul W. Davis, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; and Stuart May, Jr., 
Montgomery, Ala., a second agency. 


Provident Mutual: Appointed managers: 
C. Luke Burnette, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Harold F. Mowery, Jr., central Pennsyl- 
vania; and Oscar M. Pitcock, San — 
C. Clinton Campbell, Jr., CLU, has been 
elevated to district manager at Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


Prudential: Robert L. Cowell has been 
selected to head the Denver West district 
agency. H. Kenneth Zellers has been 
named manager of San Mateo (Cal.) 
district agency and is succeeded as man- 
ager at Ventura by Edward C. Mansfield. 
James W. Sorenson has been named man- 
ager of Portland North (Ore.) district 
agency succeeding Raymond L. Kirkham, 
retired. : 

Leo F. Sadkowski, manager at Atlantic 
City, has been named head of the 
Elizabeth (N. J.) district due to the con- 
tinuing illness of Victor Lurie. 


Republic National: Fred T. Hollmer, Jr., 
has been appointed superintendent of 
agencies. . 


Retail Credit Co.: W. Lee Burge was 
elected vice president to succeed Howard 
B. Harmon, retired. Frank J. Brutzman, 
associate operating manager at home 
office, and William M. Stufflebeem, who 
directs sales and customer relations in 
the northeast, were elected vice presidents. 


Rudd & Wisdom: G. Eugene Hawkins, 
formerly assistant actuary of American 
General Life, has joined this firm of con- 
sulting actuaries in Austin (Texas) as 
associate actuary. 


Spartan National: Ward P. Pohly has 
been named agency director. 


Shenandoah Life: Arthur N. Matthews 
was elected vice president and senior 
actuary. William R. Battle has been ad- 
vanced to actuary. 


Southiand Life: Carl Waychoff, assistant 
agency manager at Austin, has been pro- 
moted to manager at El Paso and Luther 


C. Shuffield advanced to unit manager 
there. 


State Mutual Life: John R. Kalb has 
been appointed manager at Chicago and 
is succeeded as manager at Milwaukee 
by Clyde A. Frick. Ernest T. Mickey has 


been appointed group manager at 
Atlanta, 


Sun Life of America: General agent ap. 
pointments: Charles C. Smith, Newton, 
Nd John A. Ruddy, Jr., Dunmore, Pa.; 
and Youngelson Agency, Dover, N. |. 


Time Insurance: Kenneth R. Willis, CLU, 
has been named director of life sales, 


Towers, Perrin, Forster & oro 
Preston C. Bassett and Richard L. Ya 
were elected vice presidents. 


Union Central: George P. Thomas has 
been transferred from Columbus to Lima 
as manager succeeding Virgil I. Lucas, 
resigned. Norman R. Haertig, formerly 
division manager for Prudential in 
Charlotte (N. C.), has been named man- 
ager there succeeding Charles M. Hassell, 
retired. 


Union Life (Ark.): Mrs. Elmo Walker 
has been named a vice president. 


United American (Ga.): J. B. Purvis has 
been appointed Mississippi state manager. 


United Benefit & Mutual of Omaha: 
General agent Charles E. Schmid was 
transferred to Toledo (Ohio) to succeed 
the late Rush Kirkham and is replaced 
at Salina (Kan.) by Edward M. Boyce. A 
Toledo service office has also been estab- 
lished with M. J. Potts as service manager. 


United Life & Acc.: Alexander H. Woolf 
has been appointed general agent for 
Boston area succeeding George A. Neilson, 
retired. 


United Pacific: A new department of 
underwriting research has been estab- 
lished under the supervision of Gilbert C. 
Speir, who has been transferred from the 
company’s subsidiary, Cascade Ins. Co., 
where he is succeeded by Ralph G. 
Williams. 


Washington National: Promoted to 3rd 
vice presidents: A. B. Duisen, administra- 
tive secretary; Alvin W. Knudsen, assist- 
ant secretary and manager of ordinary 
record div.; and Robert Mueller, regional 
director of agencies, general agency div. 

Division managers given assistant secre- 
tary appointments: Earl Borgeson, acci- 
dent-sickness underwriting div.; Ralph 
Ellickson, district ordinary; Ray G. 
Germann, special services; B. B. Rogers, 
ordinary underwriting; and John Zahn, 
tabulating. 

Jack Kosick was named an executive 
assistant. Carl G. Johnson has been ap- 
pointed assistant regional director in 
Texas, and Frank M. Burger named gen- 
eral agent in Seattle, .Wash. 


Watters & Donovan: John N. Reid of the 
New York Bar has become a member of 
this firm. 


Western Life (Mont.): Robert E. Towle, 
Jr., has been appointed superintendent of 
agencies in Nebraska. Edward Schelling, 
Jr., previously with St. Paul Fire as acci- 
dent-sickness claims dept. examiner, has 
been appointed manager of group claims 
div. John Dole, formerly assistant gioup 
supervisor with Washington National, has 
been named regional group insurance 
manager. 


Wisconsin Life: C. D. Miller has been 
made vice president and comptroller. 
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responsibility it should be remem- 
bered that only 5 years ago bank 
loan was a highly individualized 
and somewhat secretive and unpub- 
licized method of life insurance sell- 
ing. 

Some of the things Anderson did 
may have been improper in light 
of judgment and business practices 
today. But, in the light of what these 
practices were 5 years ago, he is 
less to be criticized. At any rate, 
whatever you feel about Anderson, 
the case is of vital importance be- 
cause—if the decision is upheld in 
the Court of Appeals—the principle 
of the judge’s opinion imposes a new 
responsibility on life insurance 
agents which never existed before. 


Sound Advice 


The judge held that Anderson, 
in advising the buyer, had a legally 
enforceable responsibility to give 
sound advice. I repeat—legally en- 
forceable responsibility to give 
sound advice! Anderson’s conten- 
tion that he was acting as a salesman 
did not hold water with the judge. 
Knox, the plaintiff, was awarded 
a judgment of over $25,000. The 
principle of caveat emptor (Let the 
buyer beware) no longer exists 
in the judge’s opinion insofar as life 
insurance selling is concerned. 

The Association of Advanced 
Life Underwriters has directed 
their attorneys in Washington to 
file a brief of Amicus Curiae 
(“Friend of the Court’) in the ap- 
peal of the Anderson case. The spe- 
cific purpose is not to defend 
Anderson but to present to the ap- 
peals court a summary of accepted 
and proper business methods in the 
area of financed insurance. The As- 
sociation feels that this case is so 
vital to everyone in the industry 
that it must act to assist the court 
in arriving at a fair decision that 
will insure that conscientious un- 
derwriters can conduct their business 
without the threats of irresponsible 
claims. 

I related the successes of the 
treasury department in past years 
in having restrictive legislation 
placed on the books against the in- 
interest deduction in single premium 
annuity, single premium life and 
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ten pay life with discounted premi- 
ums. The treasury department did 
not stop there and the present law, 
on the books since 1954, has been 
under constant attack by the treas- 
ury in an attempt to place further 
restrictions on the collateral value 
of life insurance. 

Now in presenting a financed in- 
surance sale it is seldom that the 
sale is made without some discussion 
of the tax deduction. In my opinion 
it is of vital importance for the 
agent to know what has happened 
in this area and to have an edu- 
cated guess as to what will happen 
in the future. The attempts of the 
treasury have received wide public- 
ity and their efforts have been en- 
couraged, strangely enough, by 
some groups in the life insurance 
industry itself. Fortunately how- 
ever, these groups in the life insur- 
ance industry have now taken the 
position of at least standing aside 
and not assisting the treasury to 
prepare legislation to deny the in- 
terest deduction. 

There is on the horizon an indi- 
cation that the Treasury is attempt- 
ing to do in the tax courts what 
it has failed so far to do in the Leg- 
islature. There are half a dozen 
cases currently pending that will 
have a serious bearing on whether 
the tax deduction will stand up or 
not. One case—I understand—in- 
volves loans against ordinary life 
policies where the treasury is at- 
tempting to disallow the interest 
deduction. ’ 


Merchandising Methods 


The main purpose of this article 
is to tell something about the actual 
merchandising methods which I use 
in selling financed insurance. Ba- 
sically, I am a little conservative in 
my approach to the sale and I al- 
most always attempt to build up in 
the policy some amount of equity 
by setting up my illustration to re- 
quire some cash payment in addition 
to the amount necessary for the min- 
imum deposit. In other words, if a 
minimum deposit illustration re- 
quires let’s say $500 a year to fi- 
nance the policy, I discuss the 
financing with the prospect and try 
to determine the amount of money 
which he can put in on top of the 
minimum amount required. 


I do this for two reasons—first 
of all it gives the man a feeling of 
ownership which he might not have 
if all the guts were taken out and 
secondly, he parks some money away 
so that in a year if he cannot pay 
the amount required, he has a mar- 
gin for safety. On sales to individu- 
als I also use bank premium loans 
in order to set up the payments on 
a monthly basis. By doing this I 
can talk to the man in monthly 
amounts which is often attractive. 


Paid Every Premium 


My introduction to financed in- 
surance selling was through Bob 
Goldsmith who is a leading agent 
in the Connecticut Mutual. I was 
in some tough competition on a 
very large case about four years 
ago. We were up against some term 
insurance and I was out in left 
field until I got Bob interested in 
coming into the case with me. We 
were able to convince three hard- 
headed businessmen, their lawyers 
and their accountants to buy $1,000,- 
000 of insurance on the financed ba- 
sis and incidentally this was back in 
the years when there was no high 
cash value and you couldn’t buy 
term insurance to keep the insurance 
level. To make a long story short, 
they bought the $1,000,000 of ordi- 
nary life on a loan basis and have 
paid every premium in cash since 
without making a loan. 

Telling a story like this certainly 
does not indicate an enthusiastic ap- 
praisal of financed insurance but I 
tell the story for the sale was made 
only because of the financed insur- 
ance illustration as compared to the 
term insurance figures. When the 
second year premium was to be paid 
I showed the principal three figures; 
the net premium of $30,000 and a 
loan value of $20,000 and asked him 
for a check for $10,000 to put the 
financed insurance plan into effect 
for the second year. He looked 
at the figures and said to me—What 
happens if we don’t make the loan 
and I said you simply pay the $30,- 
000 and the policy has a cash value 
of $21,000. He then asked if there 
was any reason why he shouldn’t do 
it that way. I could see no objec- 
tion and that is exactly what he did. 

I am constantly amazed at the 
number of times the premiums are 
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paid in full on financed insurance 


sales when they are properly han- 
dled. Two sales I have closed re- 
cently seem to me to be typical 
healthy financed insurance cases. I 
had sold a young man a $100,000 
policy about four years ago. The 
policy had been purchased to pro- 
vide indemnification in the event of 
his death so that the corporation 
would have sufficient funds to hire a 
replacement. The corporation has 
been prosperous and they are build- 
ing a new plant which requires a 
long term debt and it seemed to me 
that they could use additional insur- 
ance. I approached the man about 
three months ago and he told me that 
he didn’t want to commit the com- 
pany to an additional $2,500 a year 
for another $100,000 of insurance. I 
explained the financed insurance 
plan to him and he was interested 
so... I prepared a work sheet 
combining $100,000 of new insur- 
ance with the old policy and put both 
policies on a minimum deposit basis. 


Very Pleased 


The illustration showed that the 
additional protection could be car- 
ried for a period of ten years with- 
out an extra dime of expense out 
of pocket other than the premium 
they were paying on the old policy. 
The only additional cost involved 
was academic as it involved the 
depletion of the cash value of the 










old policy which was carried on the 
books as an asset of the Corpora- 
tion. I had a meeting with the cli- 
ent and his controller and showed 
them that at the end of ten years 
they would put in no additional 
money and that by lapsing the new 
policy, if it was no longer required, 
they could carry the old policy with 
a maximum loan of $10,000. They 
bought the idea and my client told 
me he was very pleased with the 
result. Needless to say I was too. 
In telling of this sale I am trying 
to point out that financed insurance 
is no more and no less than any 
other weapon in the portfolio of the 
alert and intelligent agent. 

My whole merchandising method 
with financed insurance involves the 
use of the implied consent. I pre- 
pare my illustrations for the indi- 
Vidual case and from the illustration 
(Continued on the next page) 
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* 
*« 
* 
orn from a need to 
* symbolize the 


* » * hard-won unity of 
a new nation, 
Old Glory has grown te a 


world stature heretofore unknown. 


Likewise born from the many different financial needs 
of our population is the 


PLICO SERIES 


A symbol of low-cost protection, 
THE PLICO SERIES is a series of preferred rate, 
$10,000 minimum issue policy contracts. 


* the PLICO SELECT 
guaranteed rate, ordinary life 


* the PLICO PREFERRED 
participating ordinary life 


* the PLICO PROTECTOR 
a 5 year renewable and convertible term 
contract 


* the PLICO 65 
guaranteed rate, life paid up at 65 


AND, as new stars were added to our national banner 
to symbolize the addition of new states, 
Philadelphia Life has added a new star to complete its 


PLICO SERIES . 


* the PLICO 20 
a guaranteed rate, 20-payment life contract 


Other standard and special life insurance contracts 
available for every conceivable need. 


Philadelphia L; ife 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Joseph E. Boettner, C.L.U., President 





James H. Burdick, Agency Vice-President 











Uses—Continued 


itself and am able to talk about or- 
dinary life with the accumulation 
of cash value and swing into the 
minimum deposit. I don’t wait for 
the prospect to tell me that he can’t 
afford to buy the ordinary life. I 
tell him that if he can’t afford the 
ordinary life—or for various reasons 
doesn’t want to buy the ordinary 
life—that this is another effective 
way to own the insurance. I have 
used the financed insurance sale for 
personal insurance, split dollar, de- 
ferred compensation, stock retire- 
ment and as a matter of fact, up 
and down the whole ladder of re- 
quirements for life insurance. It 
takes time to do business my way 
but the results have been very pleas- 
ing to me and seem to be to my cli- 
ents. 


Large Indemnification 


Most of my business is with rela- 
tively new, close corporations 
where large amounts of indemnifi- 
cation are required and either they 
don’t have the money to pay pre- 
miums or don’t want to tie up capi- 
tal in the cash value of policies. In 
many cases today there appears to 
be a trend away from the accumula- 
tion of large cash equities in life 
insurance policies and the enthusias- 
tic acceptance of financed insurance 
is only one indication. I don’t know 
whether it is the fear of inflation or 
the fact that it may be unfashionable 
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to squirrel money away in life insur- 
ance policies but the large amounts 
of group insurance, various com- 
binations of term on term and fi- 
nanced insurance are all variations 
of the same theme. 

One of the biggest dangers in the 
use of financed insurance is with 
some of the people who are using 
it. I am not necessarily thinking of 
the men who make unscrupulous 
use of any product. I am thinking 
about the man who is new and in- 
experienced in the financed insur- 
ance field. Aside from the abuses 
that are perpetrated with complete 
knowledge of what is being done, 
there are many abuses being made 
in the blind faith of ignorance. 

I think that all men, new to this 
field, should consider the same prac- 
tice used in estate planning, pension 
plans or any specialized type of 
insurance selling and that is to work 
jointly with a man who knows the 
business. By working jointly you 
pay for your education but in my 
opinion the price is small. I suggest 
this because I have seen inexperi- 
enced men fumble through sales that 
were potentially good and although 
they sometimes close a sale it is not 
made as well as it could or should 
be. Each case in my opinion is an 
individual one and requires individ- 
ual handling. To call up some com- 
pany and get an illustration and 
place it in front of a prospect is as 
competent in my opinion as using 
a trust document that you might 
buy in a stationery store. 

The possibilities of very serious 
and damaging public relations to 
the entire industry exist if policy- 
holders are dissatisfied. Ultimately 
the blame will have to be shared 
by more parties than the agent alone 
because he does not share the entire 
responsibility for an improper sale. 
There are three entities involved in 
a financed insurance sale other than 
the buyer and the responsibility 
should really be shared by each of 
them. They are the agent, the gen- 
eral agent or manager and the home 
office of the company. Of these three 
it is the most difficult for the agent 
to impose upon himself a restriction 
in the way the sale is to be made 
or in the amount of the sale. I am 
not in any way saying he shouldn’t 
impose this restriction on himself 
but certainly it is much easier for 








the general agent or even more g9 
for the underwriting department of 
the home office to analyze the ability 
of a policyholder to buy a suitable 
amount of insurance. 

I think a special application is nec- 
essary when a financed insurance 
sale is involved and I hope some day 
to see it. There is really not enough 
information revealed in an ordinary 
application for the home office to 
make an intelligent appraisal of the 
case. When the Knox-Anderson de- 
cision became public property An- 
derson was criticized openly and 
severely for selling $150,000 of in- 
surance to Knox, who, at the time 
was earning only $9,600 per year. 
A bad sale? Maybe so! But the 
general agent who accepted the busi- 
ness and the multi-billion dollar 
company—in business over one 
hundred years—that issued the pol- 
icy have, to my knowledge, escaped 
the same criticism that was leveled 
at Anderson. 

Unfortunately at the moment, al- 
most the entire responsibility is on 
the agent himself. He must be cer- 
tain he is making a clean sale. | 
have seen proposals and recommen- 
dations in competition with which 
I do not entirely agree but it should # 
be remembered that what is one 
man’s use may be considered an- 
other man’s abuse. 













































































































































































Individual Judgment 














Assuming that an illustration is 
properly prepared and presented it 
is then a matter of individual judg- 
ment as to whether it is a good sale 
or not. The agent who prepares 
an illustration without a full reve- 
lation of facts and figures is leaving 
himself open to the possibility of a 
malpractice suit. 

I feel that selling financed insur- 
ance imposes a special responsibility 
on the agent and is an area of selling 
where the agent must be scrupulous 
in his presentation to the client. 

With all the problems considered 
however, in my opinion, the financed 
insurance device properly used is 
a major breakthrough in the mert- 
chandising of life insurance and ! 
believe, with further improvements 
that are to come, it must be part of 
the education of any man who wants 
to do a sound and intelligent job for 
his clients. 
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1957. 
$ 1,100,532.49 


6,148,305.63 
227,711.99 


24,370,139.30 
1,540,905.38 


1,382,227.08 


1958 
$ 1,171,831.89 


6,180,514.74 
223,922.00 


25,409 ,479.37 
2,296,123.62 


1,331,016.70 


ASSETS 


U. S. Government, municipal 
and other bonds 

Sundry assets 

First mortgage and collateral 


Home office building and lot 
after depreciation 

Home office building and lot 
addition less encumbrances 
after depreciation 

Other real estate . 

Policy loans 3,542,835.08 

Premium notes . . 261.78 

Net deferred and uncollected 

950,801.64 


premiums 
Total Assets $39,321,193.74 


LIABILITIES 


Current bills due or accrued... .$ 
Premiums and interest collected 
in advance 
Reserve for incomplete and 
unreported death claims . . 
Reserve for city, state, 
county and federal taxes . . 142,852.75 
Mortgage loan deposit accounts 
and other sundry liabilities . . 459,648.89 468,968.84 


Total Current Liabilities . . $ 1,153,049.81 $ 1,152,306.72 


FUNDS EXCLUSIVELY FOR PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS 
Full legal reserve on out- 
standing policies 
Capital stock .... 
Contingency reserve .. 
Surplus ° 
Total Liabilities .... 


208,026.20 
00 


3,668,597.42 
125.52 


1,038 488.95 

$41,528,129.41 

13,142.90 $ 
459,307.27 
78,098.00 


10,763.34 
418,436.35 
43,734.00 
210,404.19 


$32,624,357.37 
2,700,000.00 
150,000.00 
4,901.465.32 


$41,528,129.41 


150,000.00 
4,556,699.55 
. . » $39,321,193.74 


CEDRIC BURGHER 
President 


MAXWELL A. CLAMPITT 
President 
Clampitt Paper Co. 


LEO F. CORRIGAN 
Real Estate 


DR. H. K. CRUTCHER 
Vice President and 
Medical Director 


L. H. CULLUM 
Capitalist, Wichita Falls 


R. R. GILBERT 
Vice Chairman of Board 
Republic National Bank 


BARNIE V. HENEGAR 
President 
Southland Supply Co. 
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OFFICERS and DIRECTORS 


DON H. HOUSEMAN 
Cochran & Houseman 


MICHAUX NASH 
President 
Empire State Bank 


T. H. OBENCHAIN 
President 
Dallas Union Sec. Co. 


J. DURRELL PADGITT 
Vice President 
Padgitt Bros. Co. 


W. H. PAINTER 
Executive Vice President 


HARRY P. PERKINS 
President — Perkins Bros. 
Greenville—Longview 


ED. E. SAMMONS 
Vice President 
and Agency Director 


Unite Five.ity (eeeieademmemummmedamaatd 


HOME OFFICE: 1029 ELM ST. | DALLAS 2, TEXAS 


E. E. SHELTON 
Chairman of Board—Dalias 
Fed. Savings & Loan Assn. 


W. HERBERT SNEAD 
Treasurer 


R. G. STOREY 
Attorney — Storey, 
Armstrong & Steger 








JACK R. SWAIN 
President 
Duniap-Swain Co. 


M. CULLUM THOMPSON 
Vice President 
and Secretary 


CHARLES D. TURNER 
Attorney—Turner, Rodgers, 
Winn, Scurlock and Terry 


D. K. WOODWARD, JR. 
Attorney 
Dallas 





GREAT SOUTHERN’S 


50th ANNUAL REPORT 


Discloses a Year of Great Service and Progress 


We measure growth in terms of 
service, rather than size. The promise 
of Great Southern protection became 
a consoling reality for the beneficiaries 
of 1,729 policyowners who died dur- 
ing 1958. These beneficiaries received 
$5,680,852, while living assureds 
received $5,741,300 in matured 


cash equities withdrawn. Since organ- 
ization, Great Southern has disbursed 
to living policyowners and to bene- 
ficiaries the sum of $177,538,670. 
Great Southerners in the field last 
year wrote more than fifteen thousand 
policies for new life insurance total- 


endowments, annuity payments, and ing $121,027,116 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1958 
ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds 


$ 24,019,547 
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a i no accs Listas nc ephsnehsnedsbodcd vucnwvsecestussesuibecnacvebabboese 131,391,142 
Real Estate, including Home Office Building. ...................ccccccceesereeeeseceeees 1,010,621 
I a nae su capmnkin ecuavsevoncabapnapobenned 14,084,869 
I oe Fro «sock a anscossondnias habapebecwnenansabauavinstieneenh 70,000 
MOE sis cinenskastaseacenahtagicniateosssktchackjadebsceisoissauscesssoes Sapien seopnanes ean ndepoabinnastaantstos 1,540,253 
Net Premiums in Course of Collection.....................:ccccccccecsscsscesesseesecesseees 5,156,143 
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Reserve for Contingencies and Other Surplus Funds 

ea eee $ 5,400,000 

Surplus and Reserve for Contingenci 21,609,68 27,009,689 
Te I MINI III os css csscsssnnsrocnccsecccasrscsslanhorsotanesaosend $204,631,870 





GREAT SOUTHERN 


Life Insurance Company 
Founded 1909 
Home Office « Houston, Texas 
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at 527 East Capital in Springfield. The officers are: 

President, Harold A. Meyer; vice-president and treas- 

urer, Will F. Wingerter; secretary, Robert W. Deffen- 
baugh ; actuary, Robert F. Carter. The board of direc- 

. A a ’ Js 

4 % ype é & ‘ &* 8 > aa tors includes all the officers and Raymond J. Penning- 

oe ton, 

COMP ARIES 

COASTAL STATES LIFE Insurance Company 

Atlanta, Georgia 

PROGRESSIVE LIFE Insurance Company 


Atlanta, Georgia 





AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company of 
New. York, New York, New York 


Executive Promotions 


Paul E. Van Horn, vice-president, has been elected 
executive vice-president, and John S. Thatcher, man- 
ager underwriting department, named assistant vice- 
president. 


AMERICAN LIFE SAVINGS Insurance 
Company, Miami, Florida 


Acquisition Approved 


Stockholders approved an agreement that calls for 
the acquisition of this company by American Investors 
Corporation of Nashville, Tennessee. .The 221,076 
shares of American Life will be exchanged share for 
share, 


CALIFORNIA LIFE Insurance Company 
Oakland, California 





New Board of Directors 


B. N. Nemerov of Minneapolis and Chicago, has been 
elected chairman of the board of directors. Mr. Nem- 
erov and associates recently purchased the controlling 
interest of this company (see February 1959 News). 
Other new directors are: M. D. Van Wagoner, former 
Governor of Michigan; G. W. Lalone, senior vice- 
president of the First National. Bank of Minneapolis ; 
Theodore Glassrud, attorney in St. Paul, Minnesota; 
Norman R. Liebling, attorney, Freeman, Liebling, 
Adelman & Watson, Chicago; Daniel W. Levine, presi- 
dent of Federal Engineering Company, Detroit; W. C. 
Rusk, secretary-treasurer. 


CHAMPION LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


New Company 




























Merger Proposed 
Executive Changes 


Coastal States Life has made a proposal for the 
merger of the two companies with Coastal States the 
surviving company. Approval of the offer still must 
be obtained from the directors and stockholders of both 
companies and the Georgia Insurance Commissioner. 

Carlton Harker, formerly associate actuary of Mutual 
Benefit Health and Accident Association of Omaha, 
Nebraska, has been appointed vice-president and ac- 
tuary, and Charles Van House, head of the actuarial 
department, has been appointed administrative vice- 
president of the Coastal States Life. 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL Life Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


Acquisition Completed 
New Vice President 


The exchange of shares between the stockholders of 
the company and the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has been completed (see December 1958 News). 

James G. Bruce, formerly vice-president of Colonial 
Life Insurance Company of America, has been elected 
vice-president and actuary. 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE Insurance oy 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Executive Promotions 


John C. Grubb, L. Glen Neikrik and Howard R. 
Reynolds, directors of agencies, have been elected vice- 
presidents in field management. Don B. Cawthorne, 
formerly manager of the company’s West Kentucky 
office, has been elected vice-president in charge of sales 
department. 


CONNECTICUT SAVINGS BANK Life 


Insurance, Hartford, Connecticut 


New Bank Offers Insurance 








7 his company was licensed December 24, 1958 with 
initial resources of $500,000 comprising capital of 
$250,000 and surplus of $250,000. The home office is 








The City Savings Bank of Middletown, Conn. has 
been authorized to act as an agency bank in the sav- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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CONNECTICUT SAVINGS BANK LIFE—Continued 


ings banks life insurance system. There are now forty- 
four savings banks in Connecticut selling life insurance, 
of which thirty-one are agency banks and thirteen are 
issuing banks, 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Stock Dividend Proposed 


This company has proposed a 25% stock dividend 
provided the stockholders vote a 25% increase in 
authorized capital at the annual meeting April 1. The 
distribution will be made by paying one additional share 
for each four shares held. The present cash dividend 
of $0.25 per share will be maintained but consideration 
will be given to declaration of an extra cash dividend 
later in the year. 


THE CROWN LIFE Insurance Company 


Toronto, Canada 
Executive Appointments 


Arthur F. Williams, vice-president and superintend- 
ent of agencies, has been appointed vice-president and 


Baltimore at Eleventh St. 

e Downtown — heart of theater, 
shopping and business district. 

e 350 outside rooms with bath. 

e Indoor Swimming Pool. 

e Coffee Shor 

® New Swizzle and Sizzle Room for 
Famous Kansas City steaks 
cooked over glowing embers 

e La Petite Cocktail Lounge 

@ Storage Garage next door, 
24 hour service 

@ Excellent convention and meet- 
ing room facilities, seating 
from 25 to 1000. . 


NOEL DANIELL, Manager 


Phone: HA 1-6040 
All Public Space and Guest 
Rooms AIR-CONDITIONED 


MOST FRIENDLY HOTEL IN 


KAN S AS € LT Yoissour 












managing director; James N. Cunningham, vice-presj 
dent and general counsel, vice-president and director og! Eu 
agencies; and Maurice Gilbert, agency vice-presiden Richme 
vice-president and associate director of agencies. 


Cash Di 

Stock D 

The | 

DIXIE LIFE & CASUALTY Insurance share W 
Company, Inc. Anniston, Alabama Februar 
In lit 

New Company stock di 


record 
charter 
proved. 


This company was incorporated December 20, 1958 
and was licensed December 23, 1958 with initial re. 
sources of $200,000 (capital $100,000 and surplus 





$100,000).. Dixie Auto Insurance Company of Annis- 
ton owns 99,993 of the 100,000 shares, par value $1, S 
outstanding. C. R. Bell is president; R. B. Carpenter, MAS 
vice-president ; and Emory M. McKinney, secretary. Comp 
treasurer. All hold similar positions in Dixie Auto B pecuti 
Coverage will be offered only to non-drinkers. Toh 
onnr 
been a 
< and Fr 
THE FIDELITY MUTUAL Life Insurance lave th 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Promotions MINI 
Ralph W. Ervin, Jr., second vice-president, has beeng Minne 
elected vice-president, and Esther Johnson, associateh New | 
actuary, has been elected actuary. A 
An 
and s 
Oakle 
FIRST OF GEORGIA Credit Life Company §{ Carl. 
Augusta, Georgia electe 
New Company 
MO} 
This company has been set up as a wholly-owned Ginats 
subsidiary by First of Georgia Fire and Casualty Com- P 
pany with capital of $200,000 and surplus of $200,000. Execu 
The company will be run by the officers and staff off ¢y, 
the parent company and will specialize in credit life)... | 
and credit accident and health insurance. died 
has | 
JEFFERSON STANDARD Life Insurance 
Company, Greensboro, North Carolina MO 
Cash Dividends to Stockholders Balt 
Executive Promotions New 


The regular quarterly cash dividend of $0.25 per share D 


and an extra dividend of $0.25 per share was paid Feb-§ dent 
ruary 10 to stockholders of record noon February 2. 

W. Roger Soles, second vice-president and associate 
manager of the securities department, has been elected THI 
second vice-president and manager of the securities Co 
department ; Kenneth P. Hinsdale was promoted from 
associate actuary to second vice-president and associate § Exe 
actuary; Donald Q. Taylor, from assistant general , 
counsel to associate general counsel; and Frank W. ore 
Lamb, from assistant controller to associate controller. - 
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E LIFE INSURANCE Company of Virginia 
Richmond, Virginia 


ash Dividend to Stockholders 
Stock Dividend Proposed 


The regular quarterly cash dividend of $0.30 per 
share will be paid March 4 to stockholders of record 
February 18, 1959. 

In line with the company’s established policy, a 4% 
stock dividend will be paid March 30 to stockholders of 
record March 2, if an amendment to the company’s 
charter increasing the authorized capital stock is ap- 
proved. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts 


Executive Promotions 


John C. Sevey, assistant investment secretary, has 
been appointed investment secretary. Douglas N. Ellis 
and Frank L. Meeske, both superintendents of agencies, 
have been appointed directors of agencies. 


MINISTERS LIFE and Casualty Union 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
New President 


Andrew Hobart, formerly executive vice-president 
and secretary, has been elected president to succeed 
Oakley R. Tripp, who is now chairman of the board. 
Carl A. Appelquist, member of the field staff, has been 
elected secretary. 


MONARCH LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Executive Promotions 


Clyde B. Gordon, manager of policyholders’ service, 
has been elected assistant vice-president and assistant 
secretary, and Gordon M. Grady, assistant treasurer, 
has been elected assistant vice-president. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 
New Vice-President 


Donald H. Wilson, Jr., formerly assistant vice-presi- 
dent, has been elected vice-president of this company. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT Life Insurance 


Company, Newark, New Jersey 
Executive Changes 


Paul T. Rotter, mathematician, has been elected vice- 
president—insurance services, which is a new division 
comprising those departments whose functions are pri- 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WACO, TEXAS 


SINCE 1910 





marily related to the handling of service transactions 
involving policy, annuity, and supplemental contracts. 
Robert C. McQueen, director of group insurance, has 
been elected vice-president—group insurance. 

Other promotions include: Wilbur E. Hintz, director 
of agencies, to second vice-president and director of 
agencies; H. Douglas Palmer, director of agencies to 
second vice-president—agency administration; Charles 
B. Rittweger, assistant comptroller and manager of the 
accounts department to associate comptroller; John J. 
Slowey, associate comptroller to general auditor. 


MUTUAL SERVICE LIFE Insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


New Medical Director 


Henry W. Blackburn, Jr., associate medical director, 
has been appointed medical director succeeding the late 
Frank R. Hirshfield. 


NATIONAL BANKERS Life Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 
Named Vice-President 

Dwight E. Hill, head of the legal department, has 
been named vice-president and counsel. 
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NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 


Executive Changes 


Robert M. Tracy, treasurer and controller, has been 
promoted to vice-president and controller; Norman J. 
Ewen, from assistant treasurer to treasurer; and C. 
Andrew Herschel, from assistant secretary to secretary. 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Name Changed 


This company changed its name December 29, 1958 
to The North American Company for Life, Accident 
and Health Insurance. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Capital Increased 


The capital of this company has been increased from 
$1,575,000 to $1,653,750, comprising 826,875 shares, 
par value $2, by the payment of a 5% stock dividend. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company of 


California, Los Angeles, California 
Executive Changes 


W. S. Hosking, treasurer and assistant secretary, has 
been named second vice-president and assistant secre- 


FAVORITE MEETING PLACE 


...forinsurance men from everywhere! 








‘THE FAMOUS 


ELM Swors. 


in beautiful EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI 


A complete resort hotel in a 40-acre park 
setting — 28 miles from Kansas City in the 
green rolling hills of Missouri. 300 rooms 
with bath. Air conditioning, TV available. 


Five beautiful air-conditioned function 
rooms accommodate up to 600 guests. Full 
banquet service. New swimming pool, 
pitch-putt golf, tennis, world-famed min- 
eral waters, baths, riding horses. 





RECENTLY SERVING 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
dohn Hancock Mutual Life insurance 
Travelers Insurance 
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tary; Edmond V. Hoff, promoted from associate treas- 
urer to treasurer; E. Worth Coan, made assistant con- 
troller; and Anthony E. Meehl, executive assistant to 
the president, named assistant vice-president. 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Completes Plan of Mutualization 


At the January meeting of the executive committee 
of the company’s board of directors, all of the remaining 
capital stock was called in accordance with the com- 
pany’s mutualization plan. At the close of 1957, 62,036 
of the 82,858 outstanding shares had been called. Sur- 
render date for the final shares was set as February 5. 


THE OHIO STATE LIFE Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Executive Promotions 


Charles M. Barry, manager accident department, has 
been appointed vice-president, accident department, and 
Joseph J. Yheaulon has been appointed vice-president, 
group department. 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Executive Promotions 
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John Y. Ruddock, senior vice-president, has been 
promoted to executive vice-president; Kenneth D. 
Hamer, vice-president and agency director to senior 
vice-president ; J. B. Donnally, vice-president of group 
department, to vice-president and executive officer for 
the operations of the group, pension, accident and sick- 
ness, underwriting and medical departments; Wallace 
B. Schmitz, director of sales, to vice-president of group 
department; Paul Light and Bernard S. Lyon, super- 
intendents of agencies, to regional agency vice-presi- 
dents. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Executive Promotions 


M. Louis Johnson, formerly actuary, has been pro- 
moted to actuarial vice-president, and George L. Clark, 
underwriting executive promoted to underwriting vice- 
president. 


PIERCE Insurance Company 
North Hollywood, California 


Control Bought 


A group headed by Joe L. Allbritton, Houston, Texas 
attorney, has bought control of this company from the 
Pierce Brothers, undertakers in Los Angeles. The re- 
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ported price for the sale is $7,000,000. Joe L. Allbritton 
s chairman of the board and Ralph H. Head is presi- 
lent. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL Life Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 
Executive Promotions 


\. N. Stannus, head of the reinsurance division, has 
been promoted to senior vice-president in charge of 
reinsurance, and Barry Oakes, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel, has been promoted to senior vice-president 
and general counsel. 


RESOLUTE CREDIT LIFE Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 
New Vice-President 

Anthony W. Kerch, formerly supervisory senior audi- 
tor of Joseph Froggatt & Company, New York City, 
insurance public accounting firm, has been elected vice- 


president and will be the chief accounting officer of this 
company. 


SENTRY LIFE Insurance Company 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
New Vice-President 


Robert F. Froehlke, assistant general counsel, 
been elected vice-president of this company and 
parent company, the Hardware Mutuals. 


has 


SOUTHLAND LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Executive Promotions 


George R. Jordan, Jr., vice-president and actuary, has 
been promoted to first vice-president and will continue 
in charge of all the company’s actuarial operations. 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Regular Cash Dividend to Stockholders 


The regular quarterly cash dividend of $0.45 per 
share will be paid April 10 to stockholders of record 
April 1. 


THE STATE LIFE Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Executive Promotions 


_Dihl H. Lucus, director of agencies, has been elected 
vice-president and director of agencies ; William J. Sul- 
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~ UNITED FAMILY BENEFIT 
FOR YOUR PROSPECTS 


ONE uniform, low premium ($25 per unit) ade- 
quately covers mother and children! 

Father simply adds each unit to basic United Life 
policy! 

Decreasing term on wife; level term ($1000 per unit) 
on children! 

Insurance paid-up in event of father or mother’s 
death! 

Conversion privilege! 


PLUS MANY OTHER FEATURES—WRITE!! 
) uw UNITED LIFE AND 
, ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


CONCORD. N.H. ESTABLISHED 1913 


Write H. Staehle, Jr., C.L.U., Field Management V. Pres., United 
Life, 1 Nunite Street, Concord, N. H. STATES SERVED: Cal., Conn., 
Del., D. C., *ind., *La., Me., Md., Mass., *Mich., N. H., N. J., N.C., 
*Ohio, *Pa., UM 4 C.. Vt., Va. 

* General Agency Opportunities Available. Overseas 
Available. Brokerage Opportunities Available. 
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livan, actuary, named vice-president and actuary; and 
William J. Kramer, Jr., assistant auditor promoted to 
auditor succeeding Paul B. Morrison, who will retire 
April 1. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE Assurance Company of 


American, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Home Office Reorganization 
Executive Promotions 


This company has created four new organizatjonal 
elements in its home office which will be: individual 
insurance operations, headed by Joe B. Long, vice- 
president ; group insurance operations headed by Alan 
R. Willson, vice-president ; financial operations, headed 
by Richard H. Wilson, vice-president ; and office of the 
general counsel, headed by Irving T. F. Ring, senior 
vice-president and general counsel. 

Other executive changes: A. George Bullock, treas- 
urer to vice-president in charge of securities ; William C. 
Johnstone, actuary to vice-president and actuary ; Rob- 
ert A. Miller, controller to vice-president and con- 
troller; John B. Nothelfer, director of agencies to vice- 
president in charge of the new agency division. New 
second vice-presidents are: Abbott P. Allen, in charge 
of the new group term and casualty underwriting divi- 
sion; Hugh M. MacKay, head of the advanced under- 
writing division; and Walter I. Wells, head of the 
sickness and accident division. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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STATE MUTUAL LIFE—Continued 


Other promotions are: Everett R. Walker, assistant 
to the president and head of office planning and re- 
search; Arthur A. Dunn, assistant to the president; 
Byron S. Davis, secretary of sickness and accident divi- 
sion; Sherman S. Ludden, director of product develop- 
ment and assistant secretary; Daniel H. Rice, assistant 
general counsel; Henry O. Smith, associate counsel; 
William F. McAvoy, associate counsel and assistant 
secretary; Wallace R. Shaw, assistant group secretary 
in charge of group sales; Martin C. Brooks, treasurer ; 
Harrison G. Taylor, Jr., director of securities and assist- 
ant treasurer; and James T. Wilcox, director of mort- 
gage loans and assistant treasurer. 


UNION LIFE Insurance Company 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Executive Changes 


Mrs. Elmo Walker has been elected vice-president ; 
R. Walker Barksdale, assistant vice-president ; and Mrs, 
Winnie De Ment, assistant secretary. 


UNITED INSURANCE Company of America 
Chicago, Illinois 


Stock Dividend 
Cash Dividend to Stockholders Increased 


A 50% stock dividend was paid to stockholders of 
record February 23 by the distribution of one new share 
for each two shares held on the date of record. This 
increases capital from $3,125,000 to $4,687,500, com- 
prising 1,875,000 shares, par value $2.50. On March 2 
a quarterly cash dividend of $0.17 per share was paid 
to stockholders of record February 23 on both the old 
and new shares. 

It is anticipated that an annual dividend of $0.68 per 
share will be paid which is a 271%4% increase over the 
cash dividend paid in 1958. 











UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT Insurance 
Company, Concord, New Hampshire 


Executive Promotion 






Edgar C. Rines, assistant to the president, has beer 
elected vice-president of this company. 









UNITED MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Executive Promotion 


James Alfred King, treasurer and actuary, has been 
elected second vice-president of this company. 













THE UNITED STATES LIFE Insurance 
Company, New York, New York 






New Vice-President 





Gordon E. Crosby, Jr., who has been Washington 
State general agent for New England Mutual Life, has 
been appointed vice-president and director of agencies 
of this company. 
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WESTERN AND SOUTHERN Life Insurance 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Enters A. & S. Field 


This company has entered the accident and sickness 
field with contracts of the commercial type. The policies 
are participating and include: replacement of income, 
accident medical expenses, hospital and surgical ex- 
penses, and major medical. 
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THE WISCONSIN LIFE Insurance Company 


Madison, Wisconsin 






Executive Changes 
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C. D. Miller, secretary, has been promoted to vice- 
president and comptroller; Donald J. Beyer, assistant 
secretary to secretary ; J. Ward Olson, director of train- 
ing to manager of sales; William R. Varley, of the 
agency department to agency secretary. 







WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 












Proposed Stock Split “4 

( 

Stockholders will vote on April 14 on a proposed § yy 
two-for-one stock split, which will be distributed about 

May 15. Present capital is $1,000,000 comprising 100, § of 

000 shares, par value $10. B 












Best’s Life News 


new directors 


etna Life (Conn.}: Stanley M. Cooper, chairman of the 
‘ioard of Fafnir Bearing Company to succeed the late 
£. E. Cammack. 


Business Men's Assurance (Mo.): Donald J. Hall, admin- 
istrative vice-president of Hallmark Cards, Inc. 


efferson Standard (N. C.): Thornton H. Brooks, Greens- 
boro, N. C. attorney, senior partner in the law firm of 
McLendon, Brim, Holderness and Brooks; and George K. 
Cavenaugh, financial vice-president. 


Midland Mutual (Ohio): Clair E. Fultz, president and 
director of The Huntington National Bank of Columbus. 


Provident Life & Accident (Tenn.}: Arthur J. Santry, vice- 
chairman of the board of Combustion Engineering, Inc:, 
New York. 


Security Lite & Trust Company (N. C.}: Clarence M. Gay, 


-B chairman of the board and president of Citizens’ National 


«Bank of Orlando, Florida and Jonathan G. Gullick, presi- 


dent of Sterling Investment, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


United Life & Accident (N. H.): John O. Talbot, president 
of Peerless Insurance Company,Keene, N. H.; H. Robert 
Heneage, executive vice president of Peerless Insurance 
Company; and, John F. Meck, vice-president and 
treasurer, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


Washington National (Ill.}: Elmer Michael Walsh, Sr., 
attorney-at-law and Master-in-Chancery, United States 
District Court; and Jim G. Ferguson, Sr., founder and 
manager of the company's newspaper and automobile 
club accident divisions. 


Wisconsin National Life (Wisc.): George E. McBride, 
president M and M Gray Iron Foundry, Waupun, Wis- 


consin. 


sales by states 


ms SHOWED THE GREATEST rate of increase in ordi- 
nary life insurance sales in December with Alabama 
second and Oregon third, it is reported by the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association, which has 
analyzed sales by states and leading cities for Decem- 
ber and the full year 1958. Countrywide, ordinary 
business increased 4% in December, compared with 
December, 1957, while Idaho sales gained 26%. In 
Alabama, December sales were 23% over a year ago 
and in Oregon, 18%. 

For the full year, with national ordinary sales up 
3% from the year before, Massachusetts led with an 
increase of 21%, with South Dakota in second place, 
up 16% from the year before. 

Among the large cities, New York led, with a gain 
of 15% in December. Philadelphia was next, up 5%. 
Boston led for the full year with a gain of 21%. 
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Any thinking man 
knows he'll move 
with a company on 
the move, and Na- 
tional Fidelity Life is 
very much on the 
move. Check the 
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y this dynamic com- 
pany. See if there 
isn’t a place for you 
in their growing or- 
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Thinks for Himself 


WILL CONSIDER 
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* NEW POSITIONS being created 
for Salaried Supervisors and Gen- 
eral Agents. 

* LIBERAL CONTRACT offering 
liberal commissions, salaries, bo- 
nuses, expenses. 

*& FULL LINE c+ policies giving 
unlimited flexibility in Life, Acci- 
dent and Sickness, Hospitaliza- 
tion, Group and Wholesale. Both 
Par and Non-Par. 

% SERVICE available at all times 
will be friendly home office assist- 
ance. 
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The BEST men always make their mark: fe Tsu 
I 

trong W 

One way or another—men who Year 2 


: . 2 vill Ever 
ultimately hit their sales targets 7 


are men armed with facts. For 
in selling insurance, like any 
intangible, the facts can make 
or break the sale. 

Men who continually find the 


nsuranc 


facts they need to strengthen avestme 

° e.e ee egal Sy 
their competitive position Moving 
are using BEST’S LIFE postacle 
REPORTS, because for over Polieyhe 


50 years it has provided successf 
the facts that help to 

sell the most insurance. A 
nationally recognized, time- 

saving reference work, it is 
designed to provide information 
you need on financial resources 
and responsibility, when you need 
it. The preferred source of 

data on legal reserve 

companies operating in the United 
States and Canada, it offers 
respected summary opinions and 
recommendations by a staff of Condit 
experts—for your guidance! 
Make your mark in 1959, make 
this your peak year with 
BEST’S LIFE REPORTS, priced 
at twenty-five dollars 
including a year’s sub- 
scription to the Life Edition 
of Best’s Insurance News. eo 
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(New President) Nov. 107 
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(Spence Resigns) 
(Reinsures Mutual Savings Life). 
Arnett-Benson Life, Lubbock 
(Capital Increased) 
Associated Life, Chicago 
(New Company) 


Bankers Fidelity Life, Atlanta 
(New Medical Director) 
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(New President) 
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(New President) J 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Executive Promotion) No 
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(New President) June 99 
(Named Director of Agencies) ...Feb. 105 
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(Officers Promoted) 
(Buys Company) 
Blue Ridge Insurance, Charlotte 
(Acquired by Security Life & =~ 
an 


‘Reb. 


Linsoin E 





ss aia 
ce- 04 0ceacecse cM. 
Houston A a 
eteen ckebtscass cco yea 
ers Houston vf 


(New 
(New 


(Executive Changes) Mar. 
utual Life Ins. cog’ of New York, eS 
Liberalizes Representatives 

MONGEEE) § ccvcccccsesseces eaonetapt. 
‘utual or Life, St. Louis 
oo y American United 


(New Medical ge 3 “ass 
utual Trust Life Ins. 
(New Home Office =, Ca. Chics eee May 108 


fattgnal Iadaighia® and Health Ins. Co., 
hila 
(Enters Ordinary Life Field) ....Feb. 
atl, Bankers Life Ins. Co., Dallas 
(Company Censured) ........ -..-Aug. 
Control Sold) 0 
Recapitalization Plan papers > 
Mine go Approved) b. 
Named V: ieo-peeside: nt) 





Toronto, Canada 

(Minority Stock Purchase) . 

(U. S. Appointments) 

National Life, Montpelier 

(Blackmore Retires) 

(Executive Changes) 

ational Life Assurance Co. of Ganata, 
Toronto, Canada 

(Minority Stock Purchase) . 

(U. S. Appointments 


. 122 


ationwide Life, 

(Group Policy Issued) 

(Pays Divid ) pt. 
iNew York Life Insurance Co., New York 

(Executive Promotions) uly 92 
North American Accident, Chicago 

(Control —o- 

(N: Changed) 


Mar. 
North American Say mod for Life, Acci- 
dent and _—— nsurance, Chica jo 


. = Seeeae Life, Chicago 
asses $300 Million Mark 


. 107 
(Contra Increased) 


. 122 


(Litigation Dismissed) 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Capital Increased) 
(Cash Dividend) 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(Capital Increased) eeaek gbes codens 
(Executive Changes) 

Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 
(Promotion) 
(C —aneme Plan of Mutualiza- 


tion) 
Ohio State Life, Columbus 
(Executive Promotions) 
Ola Repubtiec Life, Chicago 


(Regular Cash Dividend Paid) ....Dec. 8 


Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co., Los Angeles 
(Non- —— Benefits Fully ' 
Restored) 
(Reinsures Railroad A&H) 
Pacific Nat. Life Ins. Co., San Francisco 
(Senior Vice President t) 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(Gleason retires 
(Executive Changes) 
(Exeeutive Promotions) Mar 
Pan Coastal Life Insurance Co., iiobite 
(Merger) 
(Merger Approved) 
Peerless Life, Dallas 
(Reinsured 


(Name Changed) 


For March, 1959 


we ne, Erotective Life Ins. Co., me 
aw meng saben abeiéac 


Philadelphia Life, sie 
(Capital Inerease 
(Executive Promotions) 
Philippine American Life, Manila 
(Youngman Elected Chmn. of Bd.) July 92 
Pierce Insurance, North Hollywood 
(Control Bought ) 


Pilot Life Ins. Co., Greensboro 
res 


) 
Pioneer Reserve Life, auntie Rock 
(Purchased 


Preferred Life, Wiimington 
Proposed Merger) 
Preferred Risk Life, Fayettevilie 
(Purchases Pioneer Reserve Life) Nov. 
~ ssive Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 
ew President) 


States a 
Protective Life Ins. Co. Birmingham 
(Proposed Stock Spl Ss 
(Capital Increase 
(Consider Capi crease 
(Dividends to Stockholders) ; 
Protective Security Life, Los Angeles 
(Home Office Promotions) Oct. 108 
Provident Life Insurance Co., Bismark 
(Stock Dividen ‘and June 102 
Provident Life an agape Chattanooga 
(New Vice-Presiden July 92 
Prudential Ins. Co. “3 Seine 
hg President) 
(Second \ President) 
Public Life, Phoenix 
(Absorbed) Aug. 110 
Public Life Ins. Co. of America, Miami 
(Dissolved) May 104 
Puritan Life Insurance Co., eae | 
(New Treasurer) 


Quaker City Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia 
(Acquisition by Reinsurance) ... -May 104 
(Semi-Annual Dividend Paid) ...Nov. 110 


Reliance Life of Ga., Atlanta 
(Companies Mer; 

Republic National, 
(Executive Promotion) 
(Executive Promotions) 

Resolute Credit vente Providence 
(New Officer) . 
(New Vice- 

“—— Life 


(Acquires Peerless Business) ....Aug. 110 


Seaboard Life, —— 
(Proposed Merger) Dec. 
(Proposed Capital Geanmitntion) - Dec. Fi 
Security-Conn. Life I New Haven 
(New Vice President t)” May 104 
Security Life & Trust, Winston-Salem 


(Acquiring Com y) 
Security Mutua 1 tite, nguemnten 
(inecative Pi ae ns) 


Soomeny Savings Life, amery 
(Taken Over by America 
Patriot) 
Sentinel Life, El Paso 
PU MINED Kodsccrccceccececess 
Sentry Life, Stevens Point 
(Organized by Hardware Mutls.) . 
(New Vice-president) 

“oo e oe Company, “Mat 
Southern Christian Life Ins. Co., Okla, City 
(Purchases Industrial Business) June 102 

(New Executive Appointments) ..Oct. 108 
South. Coastal Reserve Life Ins. Co., Macolm 

(Merged) ‘June 100 
Southern Union Life, Corpus Christi 

(New President) Dec. 

(Home Office Moved) Dec. 85 
Southern United Life Ins. Co., Montgomery 

(Reinsurance) = u 
Southland Life Insurance Co., Dalla 

(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) .. 

(Executive Promotions) 

(Executive Promotion) Mar. 
Southwestern Bankers Life, Corpus Christi 

(Consolidation) e 99 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 
(Regular Cash Dividend Declared) .Dec. 85 
(Regular Cash Dividend to Stock- 


hanges) 
The State Life Ins. So. en 


(New Officers) Sept. 107 


(Executive Promotions) 
State Mutual Ins. Co., Ko! 
Sept. 107 
. Co. of Amer., Worcester 
Property Firm 1 
(Affiliates With ad sega 
Farmers Mut.) 


ry- 

Sun Life of America, Baltimore 
(Agency Officers Promoted) 

Su e, Montreal 
(Mutualization) 

—— Insurance Company, Dallas 
(Acquired by Great Southern) ....Dec. 82 
Supreme Liberty Life Ins. Co., Chicago 

ew Vice Presidents) June 7 

(Merger Pro 
(Merger wit 


u 

Sexes "Prudential Ins. Co., Galveston 

(Reinsured) June 103 
Trans-Continental Life Ins. Co., Calcage 

(New Com Nov. 110 
Trammpert Li 

(New Company) 
Transwestern Life, Reno 

(New Company) 


Union Central Life, Cincinnati 
(Executive Promotions) 
Union Life, Little Rock 
(Executive GED cacscccceese Mar. 124 
Union National Life, iE Lanesin 
(Pro Merger) .. 
Union Trust Life Ins. Co., Duluth 
(Admitted to Eight New States) Sept. 
Union Trust Life, Milwaukee 
(New Field Vice-President) 
United Fidelity Life, Dallas 
(New Vice President) . 
‘Geartecly Dividend) 
(Officer Promoted) 
United Insurance, Chicago 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders 


Increased) ar. 
United Life and Accident, Concord 
(Capital Increased) Nov. 

(Executive Promotion) 
United Medical Se 
(Elected President) 
United Mutual Life, New York 
(Executive Promotion) Mar. 1 
— Security Life Co., Des Moines 
(New tle) July 
ber States Life, New York 
(Capital Increase Proposed) 
(Stock Dividend Declared) 
(New Vice-president) 
United States Life Ins. Co., Waco 
(Charter Purchased- Receivership 
Dismissed) 


Veterans Administration, Washington 
(Caution to G.I. Policyholders) ..May 105 
Special Dividend) N 

Volunteer State Life, Shatianecgs 
New Agency Vice President) . 


‘So 108 
(Assistant to President) 


Dec. 86 


jWashington National Ins. Co., Evanston 
(Executive naners) Aug. 111 
{axis ns Reti 
Stock Dividen ) 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(New eee of Agencies) 
Western Life Insurance Co., Helena 
(Cannon Retires) 
(Executive Appointment) .. 
(Executive Promotions) 
Western Life — Co., St. Loui 
(Executive A intments) 1 
Western Mutua fe Ins. Co., Moline 
(Absorbed by Bankers) J 
Western & Southern, Cincinnati 
(Officers Promoted) 
(Reinsures Texas Prudential) ... 
(Executive Promotions) 
Aug. 111 


. Mar, 124 
Wisconsin Life, Madison 
(Executive Changes) ............ Mar. 124 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 
(Proposed Stock Split) Mar. 124 


Wichita National Life, Lawton 
(New President) 


Woodmen of the World Life Ins. Society, 
Omaha 
(Mortgage Loan Dept.) . Feb. 112 


129 





IST OF ADVERTISERS | 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., Hartford, Conn. ...........-...-5465 
American National, Galveston, Texas 

American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. ...................+6. 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 


Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colo. ...........c.cccseeescececce 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 

Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 

Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, Va. .............. 


Cada Products, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Campbell, Denald. F., Chiongo,: Ti. 0 nee c ccc ccecescee. 
Caplan & Co., Albert J., Philadelphia, Pa. ........... 

Central Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Central Standard Life, Chicago, Ill. 

Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas 

Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Calif. wens 
Cee EAR: TARE TOR, Pes on Seip ck cecgkddedstekebskee 
Combined Ins. Co. of America, Chicago, Ill. ..................4- 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. .................... 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 

Control Systems, Inc. Plus Diehl Calculator Div., N. 


Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. .............. 


Mims Tlotel, Mucoiater Wari, Whe. . o6.5 ici es vivcecccesccscovcces 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, Iowa 


Federal Life, Chicago, Il. 
SG: Se CNR, TH a Bik os cio s:ccececnssccatsewes 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Il. 


ener a oe, A. :, Date BI es oo ain ans csdbnnciicc cs wenear 
General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. 

Goodfarb, Lenard E., Philadelphia, Pa. ........................ 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas 

STON Wes Seig! SEWe I, BG ik oso c c'v nts éaicsdisdicscntes 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

BEMNOEE COON T., TROUONNNE, Bi Bs ines cine ci ces wecccessscsccdec 
Higgins & Co., E. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. ..................000. 


Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. .....................0005- 
Inter-Ocean Insurance Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Jefferson Standard Life, Greenboro, N. C. 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. .................00. 


Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo. 


Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 


McGraw-Edison Co., West Orange, N. J. 
Manhattan Life, New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio 
Millers Falls Paper Co., Millers Falls, Mass. 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 

Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, Ill. 


64 


National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio ..........++++++-: a 
National Equity Life, Little Rock, Ark. 4 
National Fidelity Life, Kansas City, Mo. .....-...0+eeeeeeeeere i] 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt. Center FB 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 

National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark, .......-.00eeeeeeeeeeeeees 7 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 

National Travelers Life, Des Moines, lowa 

Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

New England Life, Boston, Mass, ............+++++ee++: Back Co 
North American Philips Co., Inc., Hicksville, N. Y. 

North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. .....-.++++++- 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C. 

Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Old Republic Life, Chicago, Ill. 

Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. ..............00.eeees 
Parsons Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 

Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. .............-. cs eeeeeeees 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pioneer American Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas 

Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City, Mo. 

Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Remington Rand Div. of Sperry Rand Corp., New York, N. Y. .. 
Republic National Life, Dallas, Texas 

Reserve Life, Dallas, Texas 

Royal Typewriter Co., Port Chester, N. 


Smith-Corona, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Solomon & Co., Irwin, New York, N. Y. 

Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 

Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

State Farm Life, Bloomington, Til. .........ccccccccccccccccess 
State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. 

Sun Life, Baltimore, Md. 


Tegtmeryer @ Co., Wm. E.,. Chiengo, To... oc ccscccccdsiccscsnshas 
Trey BH Ca, Chek £., Co TAD. vc ore ciewiceecvcdeeccdcouses 
eee Bae Cok, WE, RM, FOO. ak ccc cts ces ccescconcaansannn 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. ................+ 


Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., San Francisco, Calif... 
Union Life, Little Rock, Ark. 

ROR Fe Ri I, THOR. oo. 6 oo on doh bes ccscesedebcenunn 
United Fidelity Life, Dallas, Texas 

United Life & Accident, Concord, N. 

United Services Life, Washington, D. C 

mites Biates Tame, Mew Week, W.. We ccs sete cctdsacedcocscnny 


Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis. ................ 
William Len Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. ...................cee cues 


Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis. ...................005 1044 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. ..............000- 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. ............ 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a merk 


distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columrs.” 
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